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Aft  I*  The  Principles  of  Christian  Evidence  illustrated^  by  an  Ex¬ 
amination  of  Arguments  subversive  of  Natural  Theol^y  and  thc^ 
Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity,  advanced  by  Dr.  T.  Chalmers, 
in  his  **  Evidence  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation.”  By 
Duncan  Mcarns,  D.D.  Professor  of  Theology,  King’s  College  and 
University,  Aberdeen.  12mo.  Price  5s.  1818. 

IE  works  of  pure  science  be  excepted,  there  will  be  found  hut 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  didactic  writing  devoted 
fotirely  to  illustrate  or  cstahlisli  truth.  From  the  time  that 
writing  tirst  became. the  vehicle  of  instruction,  innumerable 
fonos  of  error  have  prevailed  among  men.  Their  minds  have 
been  imhiied  with  opinions,  absurd  or  pernicious.  It  hat, 
therefore,  been  lU'cessary  for  those  persons  who,  by  patient 
iovestigation,  felicity  of  genius,  or  the  signal  favour  of  Provi* 
(ifDce,  may  have  acquired  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  universal 
truth,  to  expend  their  eflbrts  chiefly  in  exposing  error  and  pre* 
jsdices.  They  have  been  obliged  to  turn  tlieir  liglit  on  the 
iipeclres  and  illusions  spread  over  the  regions  of  thought,  and 
isfistiug  human  life.  The  most  essential  service  which  they 
could  render  to  their  follows,  has  been,  sometimes,  to  bring  into 
cuDtempt  and  reprobation,  a  system  of  mischievous  absurdities, 
that  may  have  acipiired  a  daiigeroua  ascendency  over  the  huinill 
Diind — as  when  the  author  of  the  Provincial  L«etters  over« 
sltdmed  the  |)ernicious  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits ;  at  other  timet, 
to  refute  a  fuudamental  error,  which  being  generally  adopted 
in  apeculation,  may  have  been  replete  with  disastrous  conse- 
qotaces^as  when  Reid  shewed  the  fallacy  of  the  supposition, 
ihat  porce|>tion  and  other  functions  of  the  intellect  are  performed 
^y  tbe  intervention  of  ideas  ;  at  others,  again  to  eslahlisli  a  general 
principle  ol  great  practical  utility,  the  reception  of  which  a 
^t  at  inveterate  prejudices  may  have  obstructed— as  wheh 
proved  that  every  person  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  Iht 
prictice  of  his  religion.  In  effecting  such  objects,  there  must 
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be  produced  a  "real  mass  of  writinj:^,  which,  when  it  lias  accom¬ 
plished  its  purpose,  a  man  may  read  and  not  receive  aitv  ic, 
cession  of  clearness  to  his  views,  any  stability  to  his  conviction 
or  any  energy  to  his  sentiments. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  limits  to  the  accQ. 
mulation  of  this  sort  of  w  ritins; ;  but  in  tlie  present  state  of  himian 
nature,  tlic  production  of  it  is  of  immense  utility.  As 
l^ood  is  iinmixed,  lii>bt,  in  men  of  the  first  order  of  intellect,  k 
blended  with  darkness, correct  views  with  misapprehensions.  'IV 
powers  of  illustration  and  ])ersnasion,  whicli  tpialify  them  to 
inform,  raise,  and  delight  our  minds,  enahle  them  successfulif 
to  itisiiiimte  their  mistakes,  and  procure  a  kind  of  homag;e  to  the 
most  unreasonalde  opinions.  *1  here  is  a  ina^ic  in  the  taste, 
g(Miius,  and  cloipience,  with  which  they  emhellisli  the  leoM 
tenable  ])ositioiis,  that  confounds  and  overpowers  common  ua- 
derstaiidiiij^s.  \Vhile,  therefore,  the  sum  of  human  errors,  k 
lessened,  on  the  one  hand,  hy  iiupiiry  and  rejection,  it  receives, oi 
the  other,  continual  athlitions  from  the  unfounded  ussumptmusiid 
fancies  of  threat  men.  TiXploded  doctrines  are  revived  in  artthw 
dilViTcnt  form,  or  new  modes  of  erroneous  spccuhUion  ire 
hrouajlit  into  voc;ue.  't’o  \>urify  truth  from  the  contaminatioos 
w  hich  it  thus  suffers  from  the  best  gifted  of  men,  to  detect  and 
expose  unfounded  imai^inations  which  the  nntliority  and  inllnencf 
of  rare  talents  may  hav«^  dilVused,  is  a  task,  which,  tliou^  k 
may  recpiire  much  merely  temporary  wriliii”;,  can  never  he  saWf 
neglected. 

A  service  of  this  nature  has,  if  we  mistake  not,  been  pcrfbrrof*! 
hy  Dr.  31  earns,  in  the  jiresent  little  work.  The  treatise  on  Ibf 
Kvidence  and  Authority  of  the  (/hristiaii  Revelation,  attracted, 
on  its  first  appearance,  a  considerable  dos^ree  of  attoiitioii  ;an(i,ii 
consequence  of  tbe  extraordinary  etdebrity  which  the  author hu 
subsequently  acquired,  chiefly  by  his  brilliant  Discourses  on  the 
iModerii  Astronomy, it  lias  been  very  generally  read.  Through¬ 
out  this  volume  there  hrealhes  an  earnest  piety,  and  a  profound 
reverence  for  holy  w  rit ;  while,  from  the  tone  of  confitleuce  which 
the  Author  maintains,  in  all  his  uilirmatioiis  and  roasonin!;;s,  to* 
gether  with  his  very  dazzling  eloquence,  it  is  more  adapted  thw 
any  other  defence  of  Christianity,  w  ritten  in  English,  to  produce/rf 
not  a  stable  coiiviclion,  at  least  a  strong  impression  on  the  |M)pohr 
mind.  Dr.  Chalmers  chose  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  argum^ut  | 
usually  pui*sucd  hy  the  advocates  of  Christianity.  He  rejcele<^ 
the  principles  of  natural  theology,  ns  beyond  the  cogni/aoeed 
liumaii  faculties,  and  tlic  internal  evidence  of  Christianity, as  pfc* 
sumption.  Hy  this  means,  he  ‘  conceived  the  argument  (1^ 

*  miraclts)  miglit  be  made  to  assume  a  more  powerful  and  ^ 

•  *  pressivc  aspect,*  while  it  wouhl  preclude  all  objections  totf« 
principles  contained  in  the  Christian  record.  Although  ^ 
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work  was  ixencrally  receiveil  for  wliat  it  professed  to  be,  uii  ap¬ 
plication  of  llio  inductive  logic  to  tlie  Christian  evidence,  to 
those  who  were?  versed  in  tlie  liistory  of  human  opinions,  and 
had  studied  the  elements  which  enter  into  all  onr  conviciions,  it 
ap|K‘ared  very  singular  liiat  an  intelligent  Christian  should 
protess  to  adopt,  ^  in  the  spirit  of  the  sonndi^t  philosophy,'  the 
utmost  e\lra\agance  of  the  scepticism  of  IJayle  and  ilnme, 
»ntl  that  he  should  endeavour  to  produce,  by  reasoning,  u  per- 
saasioii  ot  the  truth  of  Christianity,  after  having  allirined  the 
utter  inability  ot  reason  to  deduce,  from  the  appearanecH  of 
uature  and  providence,  the  existtmee  of  (jod,  or  the  character 
of  his  administration.  The  riangerous  a.ssum))tions  which  per- 
ude  the  Evidence  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Revc- 
Utiou,  occasioned  the  present  publicution,  which  is  designed  to 
expose  the  fallacy  of  the  reasonings  by  which  Dr.  C.  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  set  asiile  the  conclusions  of  natural  theology,  and 
to  establish  the  philosophical,  as  well  as  scriptural  character,  of 
those  principles  that  form  the  substratum  of  the  Christian  Kvi- 
ilcuce,.  'rile  learned  Professor  has,  in  our  appreliension,  been 
(juite  siK’cesslnl.  lie  lias  shewn  very  clearly  that  the  objections 
to  natural  ndigioii  which  Dr.  C.  professeil  to  draw  from  the 
UacHniiaii  method  ol  philosophi/ing,  owe  their  whole  plausibility 
to  imperfect  and  erroneous  views  of  the  inductive  pliilosopby ; 
tml  that,  wlille  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion 
ire  so  tborouglily  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  be  who 
buhverts  one  part,  destroys  the  whole,  tliey  constitute  u  case  of 
tlie  most  ju>t  and  rigid  application  of  those  principles  which 
regulate  onr  belief,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  us  well 
xb  ill  die  most  refined  and  remote  deductions  of  science.  ^Vo 
dull  endeavour  to  trace  tlie  course  of  his  argument,  though  it 
lies  through  a  tract  obscure  and  little  frei^uentcd. 

The  radical  assumption  of  Dr.  C.'s  reasoning,  is,  that,  indc- 
pciuleiit  of  revelation,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  (lod,  or  any  thing  respecting  the  character  of  his  admiuistra- 
lion.  *  The  only  safe  and  competent  evidence  that  can  be  ap- 
‘  jiealed  to,’  he  represents  to  be,  ‘  the  Christian  miracles.’  ‘  There 
‘  ib  {k'l'liaps  nothing,’  he  says,  ‘  more  thoroughly  beyond  the  cog- 
‘  ulzaiice  of  the  human  faculties,  than  the  truths  of  roligioii.  To 
'assign  the  cliaiacter of  the  Divine  atlminisirulioii  from  what 
‘occurs  to  our  observation,  is  absurd.’^  From  this  principle  it 
follows,  that  Christianity  is  destitute  of  internal  evidence.  For 
if  it  be  impossible,  from  sources  iiidepeiideut  of  Scripture,  to 
t'luce  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intellect,  wise,  good,  and  just, 
the  character  and  tendency  of  Revelalioii  serves  not  in  tlie  least 
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to  establish  its  truth.  All  religious  systems,  considered  in  then* 
seWes,  are  equally  entitled  to  credit.  In  rii^id  eonforniiiy, 
therefore,  to  his  primary  doctrine.  Dr.  C.  ‘  holds  by  the  toul 
^  insufficiency  of  natural  religion  to  pronounce  upon  the  intnieii 

*  merits  of  any  revelation.  Reason  is  not  entitled  to  sit  in  judge- 

*  men!  over  those  internal  evidences,  which  many  a  presunp. 

*  tuous  tlieologian  has  attempted  to  derive  from  the  reason  4 
‘  the  thing,  or  from  the  agreement  of  the  doctrine  with  tW 

*  fancied  character  and  attributes  of  the  Deity*.* 

The  degree  to  which  the  evidence  of  Christianity  is  iltipaind 
by  this  extraordinary  mode  of  defending  it,  may  easily  be  eid- 
mated,  if  it  is  considered,  that  it  renders  it  im|K)ssible  for  us  to 
^rroborale  our  confidence  in  Revelation,  either  by  the  accordiico 
of  its  doctrine  with  the  results  of  experience  and  ohserntioi, 
Iho  adaptation  of  the  economy  which  it  unfolds  to  the  viaiiti, 
hopes,  and  fears  of  humanity,  or  its  experienci*d  (flicacy  it 
j^urifying  the  mind  from  its  corruptions,  adorning  it  with  thi 
noblest  virtues,  and  inspiring  it  with  immortal  hopes. 

The  evidence  which  the  world  furnishes  for  the  existence  of 
th  Eternal  Mind,  has  usually  been  considered  stronger  this 
that  which  evinces  the  truth  of  Revelation.  As  the  cogeaei  of 
both  depends  on  the  same  principles,  he  who  rejects  the  fonsor. 
indirectly  at  least  subverts  the  latter.  Formidable  attenpti 
have  been  made,  it  is  well  known,  to  invalidate  the  testimony 
which  establishes  the  miraculous  facts  of  the  Christian  record. 
Hume  contended,  (and  Gibbon  considered  the  argument  ii  tk 
securest  retreat  of  infidelity,)  that  experience  of  the  unifora 
course  of  nature  afforded  so  strong  a  presumption  against  loi* 
rSculous  events,  that  no  tcJitimony  could  justify  a  belief  ia  tkfir 
Occurrence.  This  ‘  objection,  which  stands  in  the  very  threshold 

*  of  the  Christian  argumentf,’  and  which  appeared  to  be  uw* 
tralized  by  the  presumption  that  the  Deity  might,  on  an  Deci¬ 
sion  of  sufficient  dignity,  deviate  from  the  usual  course  of  bi« 
agency,  Dr.  V,  leaves  in  all  its  force.  But  if  it  be  gristed 
that  even  on  his  jirineiples  the  Christian  testimony  is  salufcc- 
tory,  an  additional  process  will  be  found  essential  to  produce i 
conviction  that  Christianity  is  true.  This  process,  usually  over¬ 
looked,  most  certainly  is  wortliy  of  examination. 

The  utmost  effect  of  the  historical  evidence  of  Christianity,  h 
to  pktee  us  in  the  situation  of  the  original  witnesses  of  the  w* 
raculous  events.  That  the  events  are  miraculous,  is  not  mkh* 
cated  by  onr  senses,  but  deduced  by  our  reason.  From 
cular  facts  we  infer  a  course  of  nature  proceeding  by 
laws  •  and  when  facts  of  a  miraculous  nature  occur  to  our  oh- 
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temtion,  we  infer,  in  like  manner,  that  the  operation  of  thoso 
Uws  has  been  interrupted.  In  virtue  of  the  primordial  law  of 
belief,  that  e\ery  efitH:!  must  have  a  cause,  we  infer,  from 
IB  event  strictly  miraculous,  the  interposition  of  God,  by  the 
ume  steps  as  those  by  which  we  deduce  his  existence  and  in- 
tdli^eiice  from  the  usual  appearances  of  nature. 

*  Reason  reaches  the  conclusion,  that  a  cause  sufficient  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  phenomena  implying  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature,  can 
be  noticing  inferior  to  the  power  ot  Him  by  whom  these  laws  were 
esublished.  By  the  further  investigation  of  principles,  combined  with 
observation  of  the  order  of  nature,  reason  concludes,  that  the  cause 
which  operates  the  production  of  these  supernatural  phenomena,  ia. 
10(1  mu^t  be,  the  power,  cither  mediately  or  immediately  exerted,  of 
the  one  Supreme  Lord  of  Nature.*  p.  4d. 

Allliougb  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  miraouloua 
events  and  the  truth  of  propositions,  yet  as  the  astensible  agent 
appeals  to  them  iu  proof  of  his  doctrines,  >ve  may  reason  that 
b^ause  God  is  veracious  and  omniscient,  he  cannot  affix  bit  seal 
to  imposture.  The  priiicdples  concerned  in  this  process,  which 
seems  perfectly  legitimate,  are  rejected  hy  l>r.  C.  as  being  *  of  no 
*roore  value  than  the  fooleries  of  an  infant and  accordingly  be  baa 
precluded  himself,  if  he  reasons  consistently,  from  evincing  thq 
truth  of  Chi'istiuiiity,  granting  that  the  miracles  tp  which  ap|)eal 
is  made,  were  actually  wrought. 

To  she(\  how  powerful  and  impressive  an  aspect  he  had  made 
the  Chi  istian  evidence  to  assume.  Dr.  C.  imagines,  as  the  subject 
of  experiment,  an  ideal  personage,  who,  after  carefully  observing 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  sees  nothing  in  them  which  can 
warrant  him  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  living  and  intel¬ 
ligent  Author  of  Nature,  and  who  hears  the  innumerable  testi- 
mouios  which  all  tilings,  great  and  small,  emit  in  favour  of  their 
Miker,  without  the  least  leaning  to  the  conviction  that  there  is 
I  (lod.  Without  remarking  on  the  slioi4iiig  improliabUity  of 
this  hetioi),  or  the  dubious  leiideucy  of  representing  the  under- 
lUiuting  of  this  imaginary  |)crsoii,  as  in  a  high  slate  of  prepara¬ 
tion  ierthe  reception  of  Ctirisiiauity  in  a  pure  form,  it  is  sutficient 
to  remark  that,  if  he  acknowledges  the  occurrence  of  the 
Ckri^lian  miracles,  he  is  not  lK>uiid«  by  any  ])rinciple8  which  he 
I*  supposed  to  entertain,  to  admit  the  inference  which  our 
Ciiristiaii  advocate  deduces  from  them.  If  he  has  rejected  the 
«>ulfnce  which  the  universe  supplies  for  the  existence  of  God, 
pn  the  pretext  that  appearances  of  design  alFord  no  proof  of  an 
lotHligenl  cause,  as  the  preternatural  phenomena  render  not  the 
levity  an  object  of  experience,  he  will  not  perceive  in  them  any 
Biiiiifestation  of  the  Hterual  Mind.  Ordinary  and  extraordinary 
<^*'iits  turuish  the  Srime  kind  of  evidence.  To  draw  a  conchiaion 
either  of  them,  we  must  reason  from  the  etti^it  to  the  cause,  a 
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mode  ol  raliofinatlon  %\iru’h  l^r.  (\  deems  (Ik*  ideal  athpu( 
reasonable  in  rcjei'tini^  as  ille^iliinate. 

‘  There  are  two  conelusions,  which  our  author,  in  his  loose  nianner 
of  reasoninj;.  here  presses  upon  his  atheist,  as  if  they  were  strictU 
interchangeable  ;  the  existence  of  a  Clod,  and  “  of  a  power  superior  to 
“  nature.*'  'I’o  us  whose  preconceptions  are  so  dift’erent  from  those  of 
the  negative  atheist,  the  distinction  may  not  at  first  view  be  very  an. 
parent.  \N  o  arc  accustomed  to  consider  supernatural  power  as  in. 
.separably  connected  w  itb  intelligence  and  with  moral  character ;  but  to 
the  mind  of  such  an  atheist,  no  such  connection  would  appear  to  exist 
Should  it  therefore  he  admitted  that  he  finds  reason  to  conclude  from 
the  phenomena  in  question,  that  there  exists  “  a  power  superior  to 
nature,**  he  is  still  very  far  from  finding  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
a  (lod.*  p.  5.S. 

lint  flio  atlmist,  having  ‘  nothin"  before  him  hut  the  con- 
‘  scioiisncss  of  what  passes  within,  and  the  ohservalioii  of  wliil 

*  pass(*s  without,’  cminol  have  any  conception  of  power,  tin* 
notion  of  power  not  Tt[*in"  supplied  either  by  our  senses,  or  liy 
consciousnes'j.  It  lieiu"  impossible,  therefore,  to  convince  this 
imaginary  pmson  of  the  existence  of  a  supernatural  power,  by 
llte  miraculous  phenomena  themselves,  it  may  he  eonsldcreil 
whether  the  explaiialion  of  them,  aflordetl  l)y  the  ostensihle  agent, 
will  achieve  his  cemviction.  'I’hat  ‘  claims  upon  our  belief  were 
‘  accnmnlal4*d  to  an  unexampled  degree  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of 
‘  Na/aretb/  is  gladly  acknowledged. 

But  pucli  is  the  perverse  force  of  that  principle  on  which  the 
atheism  now'  under  consideration  is  rested,  that  it  rejects  as  ‘anon- 

*  enlily  of  the  imagination/  every  such  ground  of  belief.  So  wide  ii 
the  range  of  that  l«iw  of  belief  by  which  we  are  impelled,  from  the 
character  of  cftects,  to  infer  the  existence  and  nature  of  efficient 
causes ;  and  so  intimately  connected  is  the  natural  argument  from 
design,  with  every  department  of  ('hristian  evidence;  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  may  he  assumed  to  justify  resistance  to  that  law*,  andre- 
jeetion  of  the  conclusions  of  natural  theology,  are  found  ever}*  where 
to  oppose  the  Chrij^tian  argument.  Thu.s,  how  vain  is  it  to  urge  upon 
a  mind  wltich  disclaims  the  authority  of  this  law  of  belief,  me  cr^ 
ilihility  of  testimony,  and  the  high  moral  character  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  emitted.  If  power  be  a  word  absolutely  without  meaning,— how 
can  “veracity,”  worth,”  “  benevolence,”  “  constancy>*’  be  any  thirt 
else  than  mere  “  nonentities  of  the  imagination  ?**  “  \Ve  do  not  avid 
**  ourselves,”  says  Dr.  C.  “of any  other  principle  than  what  an  atheut 
“  will  acknowledge  !  *  And  he  instantly  proceeds  to  avail  himself  ol 
principles  which  the  atheist  docs  not  acKiiow'ledge ;  nay,  princiflw 
which  Dr.  C.  himself  cannot  acknowledge,  if  his  own  reasoning  agaio^  ; 
the  conclusions  of  natural  theology  arc  good  for  any  thing,  h  ** 
vain  to  press  the  admission  of  conclusions  upon  grounds  which  hare 
been  prcvioni.lv  afiirnicd  to  he  fallacious;  and  the  exi.'itence  of  those 
quujitics  which  give  ci  edibility  to  thetestimony  of  the  witnesses,  can  ke 
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|Mt)vc(l  upon  no  other  principle  tliaii  tluit  wliich  1ms  been  rejected.’ 

pp.  50 f  51  • 

If  we  arc  not  allowed  to  reason  from  the  eflWrt  to  the  e\- 
htence  and  character  of  the  cause,  and  consequently  to  infer  the 
beinj?  and  attributes  of  the  ^rcat  Ae;ent,  from  his  operations,  we 
can  never  estalilisli  oven  the  existence  of  those  who  perfonneil 
the  (’hristian  miracles,  as  moiTil  and  intellii^ent  beings,  niiicli 
less  can  wo  he  entitled,  from  their  p(‘culiar  intellectual  and  moral 
cliaracler,  to  entertain  any  proposition,  on  the  strength  of  their 
testimony. 

if  the  ideal  atheist  should  allow  the  legitimocy  of  reasoning 
from  the  cIltHJt  to  the  cause,  hut  reject  the  great  argument  for 
the  existence  ol  Ciod,  because  he  finds  not  ujrpearances  of  design 
in  nature,  miracles  will  not  work  his  conversion.  The  ordinary 
aud  the  extraordinary  appearances  adord  evidence  of  the  same 
nature. 

*  Phenomena  arc  submitted  to  his  observation,  and  he  is  desired 
to  infer  the  existence  of  a  cause  in  which  intelligence  and  power  are 
combined.  That  the  phenomena  of  the  first  class  display  numerous 
and  striking  appearances  of  intelligence  and  power,  has  almost  ceased 
to  he  a  subject  of  dispute  ;  yet  the  atheist  perceives  no  such  appear¬ 
ances  ;  his  understanding,  nevertheless,  is  in  a  high  state  of  preparation, 
it  seems,  for  perceiving  such  appearances  in  the  other  class  of  plic- 
nomcna.  Jlis  negative  mind  can  discover  in  the  processes  of  nature, 
no  appearances  which  give  even  probability  to  the  conclusion,  that 
they  were  instituted  by  any  thing  different  from  the  inert  instruments 
employed  in  conducting  them ;  nor  from  investigation  of  nature’s 
laws,  can  his  understanding  perceive  any  tracts  of  a  power  higher  than 
that  of  the  subjects  of  these  laws;  yet  from  the  counteraction  of  these 
laws  and  processes,  he  is  expected  immediately  to  perceive  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God.  On  the  blank  surface”  of  his  mind,  observation 
of  the  celestial  meclianism  has  inscribed  no  trace  of  a  powerful  and 
skilful  Arcbitect ;  be  has  viewed  the  admirable  construction  of  the 
planetary  system,  has  investigated  the  composition  of  the  forces  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  mode  of  dispensing  light  and  heat ;  and  he  can  find  no 
more  reason  for  concluding  that  a  Cause  in  which  power  and  skill 
are  combined  exists,  than  for  the  random  “  assertion,  tlvit  in  sonio 
distant  region,  there  arc  tracts  of  space,  which  tcern  only  with  ani¬ 
mated  beings,  who  without  being  supported  on  a  firm  surface,  have 
the  power  of  spontaneous  movement  in  free  spaces.**  Yet  this  is  iho 
|Hrson  whese  intellect  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  being  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  existence  of  such  a  cause  l)y  “  a  voice  from  hc^aven  !** 
He  has  contemplated  the  skilful  mechanism  of  the  human  body, — tli6 
various  combinations  of  parts  united  for  the  production  of  n  common 
rml,  and  that  end  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  He  has  sought  a  solution 
of  the  great  question  of  a  First  Cause ;  he  has  applied  to  the  solution 
ofthat  qumion,  the  dccliimtion  of  atoms,  the  appetencies  of  molecules, 
the  energies  of  nervous  fil)ri!la',  with  all  the  otlicr  famous  hypothesei 
of  a  similar  nature,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  the  almighty 
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power  of  an  Allwiae  and  Benignant  C^use;  nnd  has  maintained  an. 
moved  the  strict  neutrality  ot  his  mind.  And  yet,  with  all  this  unnatuni 
dul.iess  of  perception,  he  no  sooner  observes  **  health*’  given  to  the 

diseased  on  the  impulse  of  a  volition,”  than  he  immediately  perceivti 
**  the  existence  of  a  God.”  That  mind  which  judges  it  neither  pio. 
bahic  nor  improbable  that  life  is  originally  given  by  a  livirw  Being,  if 
'  in  the  best  condition  for  admitting  the  existence  of  that  Being,  fron 
having  witnessed  restoration  of  life !  And  the  understanding  of  thit 
person,  who  having  examined  the  admirable  construction  of  the  ere, 
finds  no  probability  in  the  conclusion  that  it  was  made  to  see 
is  in  a  high  state  of  preparation  for  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
theislical  cooclusions,  by  the  miraculous  gitl  of  sight  to  the  blind.’ 
pp.  66 — 69. 

But  if  if  were  allowed,  that  the  imaginary  atheist  might,  con¬ 
sistently  witii  his  principles,  find  reason,  from  miraculous  events, 
to  believe  in  an  Invisible  ('aiise  sufficient  to  suspend  certain  laws 
of  natun*,he  vvoiild  have  no  means  to  ascertain  whether  this  Cause 
wore  omnijiotcnf ,  or  not ;  v^hether  it  were,  dr  were  not  intelligent 
and  ot  a  moral  eliaract^;  the  same  as  the  |H>wcr  w  hich  regulates 
nature,  or  different  from  it.  Nor  could  llie  ignorance  of  the 
atheist,  on  those  and  kindred  questions,  be  removed  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  ostensible  agent  in  the  transaction  ;  for,  as  the 
atheist’s  confidence  in  hninan  testimony  is  derived  solely  from 
experience,  it  is  impossible  he  should  have  any  conception  of 
the  credit  due  to  the  testimony  of  a  rational  being,  differentia 
any  res|>ect  from  iiu  re  man.  Of  such  beings  he  has  had  no  ex¬ 
perience.  If  it  were  supposed  tliat  he  might  find  reason  to 
believe,  on  the  tesiimony  of  the  ostensible  agent,  that  he  was 
eomniissioiuMi  by  the  liivisihlo  Cause,  whose  exist enoe  some  rai- 
raeuloiis  evenf  has  been  allosved  to  evince,  the  atheist,  who  » 
perfectly  igiior;  nt  of  ttie  character  of  tills  (jause,  it  is  lno^t  ob¬ 
vious,  has  no  rational  grounds  for  believing  tlic  information  nn- 
parted  by  tlie  ostensible  agent. 

‘He  has  no  rea>'on  to  believe  that  tlie  agent  Ls  not  himself  de- 
teivefl.  lie  believes  therclnre  in  the  truth  of  a  message  of  which  he 
kno\v»  nothing,  because  that  message  is  sent  by  a  Power  of  whoic 
sispremacy  he  knows  notliing, — of  whose  relation  to  iimn  as  his^Crealor 
or  Governor  he  knows  nothing, — and  of  whose  moral  character  he  has 
no  conception.  “  Though  the  power  which  presided  there,  should  be 
“  nn  arbitrary,  an  unjust,  or  a  malignant  Being,,  all  this  may  startle  a 
“  Deist,  but  it  will  not  prevent  a  con:iislcnt  Atheist  from  acquicsciM 
“  in  any  legitimate  inference,  to  which  the  miracles  of  the  gofpeh 
“  viewed  in  the  simple  li^ht  of  historical  facts,  may  chance  to  cany 
“  him.”*  Now  the  “  legitimate  inference  to  which  these  facts  h*^* 

chanced  to  carry”  the  Atheist,  is  this, — that  a  message  sent  by  t 
“  Power  which  may  be  a  malignant  Being”  is,  certainly  true,  for  so 
otlier  reason  than  tliat  it  is  sent  by  such  a  rower.’  p.  77. 
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Such  is  tho  powerful  aiu)  impressive  aspect  whicii  Dr.  C.  lias 
niade  the  Cliristiun  evhtenco  to  assume  ! 

Ah  Dr.  C.*8  principles  thus  subvert  the  whole  evidence  of 
Cliristianity,  it  luii^ht  be  useless  to  cunsider  whether  they  enable 
U9,  without  discussini;  their  reasonahleness,  to  ilis|)ose  of  infiilel 
objections,  did  not  the  inquiry  serve  to  illustrate  the  internal 
erideiice  of  our  religion,  and  the  ihoolo^^ical  conclusions  from 
which  it  arises.  Atthout;h  Dr.  C.  says  ^  we  have  no  rii'lit  to 
*  hit  in  jud^i'iiient  over  tiie  infommtion  of  heaven's  ambas. 
^  hidor/  anti,  consequently,  there  mi^ht  seem  to  be  no  scope  for 
olijcctioiis  to  the  substance  of  a  revelation  attested  by  miracles, 
be  subjects  the  above  |>ositiun  to  such  limitations,  as  still  to  be 
obli(^‘d  to  discuss  the  usual  objections  to  the  Scriptures.  If  the 
ftateinents  of  the  ambassador  were  inoonsistent  with  observation 
orexperienee,  he  allows  that  they  <iu<;ht  to  bo  rejected.  He  alludes 
to  miracles,  as  ^  a  special  mark*  or  ^  watchword  which  we 
‘  previously  knew  could  be  ^iven  by  none  but  (Joii.*  This 
previous  knowledge  is  of  great  extent,  embracing 

*  among  other  points,  that  no  unintelligent  principle  can  operate 
according  to  any  other  laws  than  those  which  regulate  the  present 
iy*tem  of  things  on  this  globe — that  there  are  no  beings  superior  to 
nun,  excepting  God,  capable  of  suspending  certain  laws  of  nature—* 
and  tint  it  is  contrary  to  reason  to  suppose  that  two  or  more  divine 
Principles  or  Intelligences,  share  the  government  of  tlie  universe.* 

p.  86. 

Dr.  C.  appeals  tq  the  Rcnsc  which  his  readers  have  of  right 
and  wrong,  in  proof  of  some  of  his  positions,  and,  by  croiise.. 
queuce,  allows  that  moral  distinctions  are  not  relative  to  the 
human  intellect  and  condition,  hut  eternal  and  immutable.  He 
adduces  tire  unity  obvious  in  the  rloctriiic  and  sentiments  of 
•lesus  Christ, as  ii  must  striking  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  religionl 
It  lollows,  therefore,  tliat  if  it  were  objected,  that  the  state¬ 
ments  of  revtdation  do  not  accord  with  the  results  of  our  own 
observation,  or  consciousness,  or  that  the  coiicliisions  of  natural 
tikeology  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  evidence  of  mira(‘les,  are 
not  sustained  by  reason,  or  that  the  Scripture  ascribc^H  such 
qualities  to  Hod,  or  iiiculcat(>s  such  maxims  of  duty,  as  are 
meonsistent  with  our  clearest  moral  |K;rceptions,  or  that  it  contains 
heterogeneous  and  contradictory  dixitriiics,  Dr.  C.  is  not  en¬ 
titled,  on  his  own  principles,  to  dismiss  such  objections,  without 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  their  reasonahleness. 

Sliorily  after  (he  Evidence  and  Authority  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  appeared.  Dr.  C.  had  occasion  to  ex|>ose  what  ha 
deemed  a  formidable  objection  to  Christianity.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  he  would  seize  this  opporiuiii«y,  to 
shew  with  what  facility  his  novel  inode  of  sustaining  the 
Cbrisliun  revelation,  enabled  him^  without  discussion,  to  dispos# 
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of  infidel  ol»joclions.  F ar  ollienviso.  Tlmt  ihc  evidence  of 
natural  religion  is  conclusive,  enters  as  an  element  into  the  rei- 
sonin"  of  liis  Discourses  on  the  .Modern  Astronomy.  He  jdainly 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  nature  affords  sufTicient  evidence  not 
only  of  the  beini^  and  power  of  God,  but  of  his  wisdom  and 
jj^oodness.  We  read  of  seeing  ‘  the  evidences  of  Divine  wU. 

^  dom  and  care  spread  in  exhaustless  profusion  around  us;'  of 
the  ])riiiciples  of  natural  religion  as  ‘  undeniable  truths,  lyin^ 

‘  within  the  held  of  human  ohsiTvalion  of  its  heiii"  ‘  a  most 

*  ('i)ristian  exercise  to  extract  a  sentiment  of  piety  frotn  iltr 
‘  appearances  of  nature.’  The  Author  appeals  to  ‘  the  per- 
‘  s(»n;d  history  of  every  individual,’  lor  evichnice  of  a  particular 
pnivideuce;  and  he  sjieaks  of  havinj^  ex/tet  ienve  of  the  pivern- 
iiient  of  (Jod,  of  perceivinij^  ‘  in  the  wisdom  and  ^oodiwss 
‘  around  us^lhat  the  (honi^hts  of  (iod  are  not  as  our  lhou»hN, 

‘  nor  his  ways  as  our  ways  ;’  of  ‘  prints  of  desii^n  and  Ikmuvo- 
‘  Knee  in  the  scene’  of  nature,  of  miciosco])ic  ohjccts 
nml  animated  with  e\ftdenccs  of  the  Divine  u:lory,  of  ‘  impres- 
‘  si ve  proofs’  of  the  particular  attention  of  (lod  to  the  minu¬ 
test  of  his  works. lie  disposes  of  the  inlidel  objection,  noiL) 
saving;  tliat  (Miristianily  has  bt‘cn  proved  to  he  true,  not  by 
opposin*;  ‘  the  obstinacy  of  the  fact  to  the  elegance  of  tbf 

*  speculation,’  hut  hy  applying  to  it  the  analogy  hr^t  ilhw- 
trat«*d  hy  the  jirofoniui  and  sajj^acious  llutler.  This  trkd 
weapon,  which  Dr.  C.  hud  degraded  into  a  mere  argumentum 
nd  Innninemy  a  fallacious  mode  of  reasoniny^,  is  the  instrument 
of  his  splendid  victory,  lie  readily  believes  in  the  inKsiouut 
tlio  Fiternal  Son  of  (iod  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  l^ecaus* 
it  ‘  is  no  more  than  what  he  sees  l>in^  scattered,  in  mnnlK'rb' 

*  examples  before  him,  and  running  through  the  whole  line  of 
‘  liis  recollections.’ 

'i'o  recommend  his  mode  of  defending  Christianity,  Dr.  C. 
represented  it  as  the  application  of  the  inductive  philosophy  to 
the  Christian  Kvidence.  'I'lus  philosophy,  if  we  may  credit  hnuj 
consiilers  exju'i  ience,  not  in  the  vague  and  ])opulur,  but  in  tlie 
rigorous  and  pbilosopbic  acceptation  of  that  term,  as  the  only 
source  of  human  knowledge.  The  light  of  experience  l)eu«: 
our  only  guide,  as  ‘  we  have  no  expeiience  wlialever  of  tin? 
‘  invisible  (iod,’  as  ‘  we  are  prccludeil,  by  iho  nature  of  tU 

*  sidiject,  from  the  henetit  of  observation,’  our  ignorance  oui;l»t 
to  restrain  iis  from  asserting  that  (ioil  exists,  ‘  and  much 

‘  from  ascribing  to  him  any  attributes,’  or  holding  ‘  any  ccrtij« 

*  conclusions,  as  to  the  character  of  tlie  Divine  admiaisiraliun. 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  palpable  contradiction  between  this  reprr* 

♦  “  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Ucvelation,  viewed  in  cw* 
Di  ction  w  ith  the  Moilern  Astronomy.*^  pp.  8.  0.  -1.  lOG.  1 10.  1 
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4»cntation  and  sontoncrs  alrcridy  adduced  from  tho  Discourses 
oil  till*  :dn<U  rn  AstroiUMuy,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  tlio  ob- 
joctitui  hnc  stated,  to  the  jiroof  which  fuitiire  atVords  of  the 
hriiu^  of  Ooii,  was  obviated,  when  the  proof  was  first  exhihitctl 
in  wonls,  by  the  father  of  moral  philosophy.  “  I  sec  not,** 
said  Aristodeimis,  ‘‘  the  architects  of  what  takes  place  here.** 

“  Nor,**  rejilied  Socrates,  “  do  you  see  your  mind,  which  dis- 
o  poses  of  your  body*.** 

if  experience  is  the  only  source  of  human  kiiowledi^c,  it  will 
he  impossible  to  support  Christianity  by  extern <i I  evidence, 
because  experience  alone  floes  not  t'liHhle  us  to  conceive  of  a 
cause,  to  aseertain  the  existence  of  our  fellow  creatures,  as 
intellvTlual  or  moral  heini^s,  or  to  determine  whether  any  credit 
is  dm*  to  their  testimony. 

It  is  impossible  to  manage  an  inductive  process  by  the  lii^ht  of 
c\|X’riciice  merely ;  for,  without  an  additional  element,  \>e 
cannot  confide  in  the  contiiinancc  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
tratx*  tlie  connexion  of  ellects  with  their  physical  causes.  l)i*.  C. 
aill  readily  allow,  that  the  process  by  which  he  has  shewn 
that  the  i^reat  masses  of  the  universe  arc  occupied  with  liv¬ 
ing,  intelligent,  and  moral  accents,  is  strictly  indiictivf^  But 
the  first  step  of  that  induction  cannot  be  taken,  without  com- 
hinini^  with  the  results  of  experience,  the  principle  that 
like  ajipcarances  arc  to  he  ascribed  to  like  causes.  By  ex- 
perieiiei*  alone  we  could  not  determine  the  bulk  of  the  moon. 
The  same  principle  by  which  we  ascertain  physical  causes, 
induces  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  those  that  are  elHcient. 
If  this  belief  is  rejected,  it  involves  us  in  contradiction  and 
absurdity. 

Ill  statin*^  experience  to  he  our  ojily  fi^uide  in  ])hilosophica) 
invc'iti^^ations,  l)r.  C.  difl’ers  entirely  from  the  father  of  the 
imluclivc  lou^ie,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  his  disciples.  Bacon, 
Xowtou,  those  who  have  most  successfully  cultivated  the  phy¬ 
sical  sciences,  us  well  as  those  who  have  applied  the  Baconian 
maxims  to  investii^ate  the  objects  of  onr  consciousness,  thont^lit 
it  strictly  ])hiIoso)>hical,  not  only  to  infer  the  existence  of  elVicicnt 
j  causes  from  jihysical  ellects,  but  to  deduce  from  the  character  of 
the  known  ellects,  the  peculiar  attributes  of  their  causes.  If  we 
'  may  cotifidc  in  onr  consciousness  and  our  senses,  if  we  may 
asceiifl  from  physical  ellects  to  clficient  causes,  and  infer  the 
oliaractor  of  such  causes  from  the  perception  of  ends  and  uses 
I  in  their  ellects,  the.  reasoning  by  wliirh  the  conclusions  of  na- 
i  <nral  theoloc;y  are  iletluced,  and  the  internal  eviilence  of  (*hris- 
fiaiiity,  will  appear  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  purest  principles 
wf  inductive  science.  The  process,  indeetl,  ot  resolvinij  tha 

*  Xgnoph,  Memor.  Lib.  1.  cap.  iv.  b«c.  6. 
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celestial  phenomena  into  a  case  of  gravitation,  is  more  circuitoos 
and  elaborate,  hut  nut  more  inductive  or  satislactory,  than  thu 
ol*  residviiig  the  varied  and  successive  appearances  ol*  nature, 
into  the  agency  of  a  perlect  and  eternal  Mind.  If  by  the  sup. 
pt  ^itioii  of  universal  gravitation,  the  celestial  inechanisin  U  ex* 
]dained,do  we  not,  by  supposing  the  being  of  a  supreme  and  per* 
feet  Intillect,  iiinl  an  explanation  equally  satisfactory,  of  tbe 
innumci  abh'  truces  of  power,  intelligeuce,  and  goodness,  dlQ'used 
over  nature  ? 


<  Unless  our  faculties  are  radically  deceptious,  wc  liavc  undoubted 
ground  tor  ct)ncliuling  that  a  Deity  exists— that  certain  qualities beloaf; 
to  the  iJiMiie  cluiracter — and  thut  certain  general  principles  niarkhu 
udniinistration.  Thus  combining  together  the  natural  evidences  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  sources  above  mentioned,  we  conclude  with  the  fuHcH 
assurance,  that  one  Supicme  Intelligence  has  created  and  arranged  ill 
thnigs — that  he  presides  over  all — and  that  wisdom,  justice,  and  benig¬ 
nity  nnirk  bis  character  and  adininistration.— Christianity  offers  itielf 
to  our  acceptance,  piofclHsing  to  be  a  revelation  from  heaven.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  new  class  of  phenomena,  exhibited  in  a  written  record, 
to  uhich  wc  ntU'nd  as  carefully  as  to  those  which  are  displayed  tout 
in  the  hook  of  nature.  In  this  new  field  of  investigation,  we  trict 
the  same  characteristic  marks  of  the  Divine  Being,  which  we  had 
previously  Hhcertained.  Comparing  with  our  former  conclusions,  the 
general  principles  here  declared  to  regulate  the  Divine  procedure, 
we  find  them  to  correspond  in  every  respect;  what  is  obscure  in  the 
former,  is  illustrated  by  the  latter ;  and  their  mutual  harmony  serves  to 
ve  rify  both.*  *  The  argument  which  establishes  the  previous  presump* 
tion  in  favour  of  miracles,  being  grounded  on  the  dignity  or  the  ni 
manifestly  contemplated  in  the  constitution  of  Christianity,  proceeds 
on  principles  fully  recognized  by  the  inductive  pliilosophy.  Acknow¬ 
ledging  the  authority  of  primary  laws  of  belief,  uniformly  regulating 
the  piocedure  of  t!u‘  inductive  philosopher,  the  full  credibility  of  the 
tesiimony  of  the  Christian  witnesses  is  08certnine<l.  And  fumhbed 
with  those  antecedent  conceptions  of  Deity,  which  natural  theologt 
estahli^hes,  or  permitted  to  employ  the  internal  evidence,  we  are  able 
by  a  process  of  induction,  equally  simple  and  legitimate,  to  pro^ 
from  miracles,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  tlie  truth  of  Cbria* 
tianity.’  pp.  125,  127,  128- 

AccordiiiiT  to  Dr.  C.  the  heathen,  in  primitive  times,  were 
convertml  to  Christianity  solely  by  its  external  evidence.  ‘  They 

*  ^aw  the  iiiiiucles,  they  ucquiesc*ed  in  them  as  satisfying  cf^ 

*  dentials  of  an  inspired;  they  look  their  own  religion  from  bti 
‘  iiioutli.*  If  this  were  the  tact,  it  might  still  be  inquireil  whe¬ 
ther  the  process  in  those  cases  was  the  only  legitimate  mode  ol 
conviction,  or  the  best  possible  in  all  circumstances.  But  the 
above  statement  is  not  substantiated  by  any  evidence.  That  tlw 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity  was  not  exhibited,  or  that 
exhibited,  it  was  nugatory,  reuiaius  to  be  shewn.  In  the  dtf- 
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courses  of  the  f;reat  Muster  of  Christians,  arguments  will  b« 
fbuiut  drawn  from  the  nriiiciples  of  n.itural  theology,  as  well  as 
from  the  character  amt  tendency  of  his  diM^trine  The  A|Kmile 
Paul  will  he  fouinl  to  appeal  to  fact,  to  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  his  readers,  to  the  reasonableness  ot  his  doctrine,  in  short  to 
principles  of  natural  theoloi^y,  in  onler  to  substantiate  the  truth 
of  what  he  tauj^ht.  As  it  would  be  impiety  to  sup;K)se  that  our 
Lord,  er  his  servant,  the  Apostle  FanI,  employed  fallacious 
in*uments  to  recotutneml  their  conclusions,  it  follows  uiideiiU 
ably  that  Dr.  C.  was  not  a  little  rash  in  potirint^  contempt  on 
modes  of  inculcating  Christian  truth,  which  have  been  conse¬ 
crated  hy  the  founders  of  our  religion. 

For  our  own  part  wc  must  say,  that  the  internal  evidence 
of  Christianity  appears  to  us  to  have  been,  in  all  ut^es, 
■tost  eHicacious  in  producing  a  salutary  conviction  of  its  Divine 
orit^n.  In  the  first  a^s  of  the  Church,  the  universal  htdief  of 
demoniacal  a^ncy,  impaired  in  a  dei^e  the  force  of  the 
miraculous  evidence.  The  threat  argument  of  the  early  apolo¬ 
gists,  is,  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion,  compared,  not 
only  with  the  absurdities  and  abominations  of  idolatry,  but 
with  the  most  refined  speculations  of  philosophy.  From  the 
great  use  of  this  argument,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  it  was 
actually  found  most  ethcacious  in  making  converts  to  the  faith. 
Modem  missionaries  find  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion 
the  most  generally  prevailing  argument  among  the  objects  of 
their  labours.  In  Christian  countries,  the  faith  of  common 
Christians  in  the  truth  of  their  religion,  rests  mainly  on  its  cha¬ 
racter  and  tendency.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  view  without 
extreme  regret,  any  respectable  Christian  writer  attempting  to 
subvert  the  internal  evidence  of  onr  faith.  If  the  impress  wliich 
God  has  made  on  his  truth  could  be  eflkced,  its  place  would  bu 
ill  supplied  by  crude  novelties. 

The  able  work  of  wliich  wc  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  an 
outline,  deserves  to  be  attentively  read  by  aH  Christians  who 
wish  to  know  the  principles  from  whidi  the  evidences  of  religion 
drrive  their  cogency.  It  will  tench  those  who  may  have  rested 
their  faith  chiefly  on  the  internal  proofs  of*  Revelation,  that  on  the 
•line  principles,  the  miraculous  evidence  affords  ground  for 
confidence ;  while  to  those  whose  trust  in  the  mtcrnal  evidence  of 
Christianity,  or  in  the  light  of  imtare,  may  have  been  shaken  by 
plausible  sophisms,  it  will  shew  that  they  may  roost  reasonably 
repost  in  both;  amd  it  will  make  all  perceive  that  if  the' evidence 
of  our  faith  slioukl  be  subverted,  ft  will  involve  in  its  nim  all 
practice  and  all  speculation. 


Art.  II.  Xarrative  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the  Uhrr  /alrf 
usualltf  called  the  Con<*Oy  in  South  Africa^  in  18 IG,  under  the  Direction 
Captain  J,  K,  Tucke^t  It.  iV. 

(Concluded  from  p.  458.) 

'^ARIOU^S  ciruinstances  soon  occurreH,  to  indicalc  the  dif. 

*  ference  between  the  tract  of  the  j^lohe  at  which  the  observers 
liail  arrived,  and  that  which  they  had  left,  to  see  no  more;  an 
for  instance,  the  fresh  traces,  on  the  s^round,  of  elephants  and 
lifters,  and,  at  one  spot  near  the  shore,  ^  human  skulls  and 
other  human  bones,  close  to  a  place  where  had  been  a  fire.* 
This  last  appearance,  so  much  like  a  sign  of  cannibalism,  his 
explained  some  days  afterwards. 

— ‘  We  were  assured  that  they  were  the  remains  of  criminals,  who 
had  suffered  for  the  crime  of  poisoning,  this  spot  being  the  place  of 
execution  of  a  certain  district.  When  a  common  man  is  convicted 
of  this  crime,  his  head  is  first  severed,  and  liis  body  then  burnt;  but 
the  punishment  of  a  culprit  of  superior  rank,  is  much  more  barbarous; 
the  members  being  unifaitatcd  one  by  one,  so  as  to  preserve  lift' 
fthat  is,  for  part  of  an  hour]  ‘  and  one  of  each  sent  to  the  principal 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  trial  is  always  by  a  kind  of  ordeal.* 

They  laboured  up  the  side  channels  of  the  stream,  uhuost 
constantly  attended  and  incommoded  by  boarding  parties  of  Ma- 
fuoks  and  their  filthy  gangs,  in  quest  of  brandy,  and  exurbitaut 
traflickers  of  a  few  of  the  products  of  the  country.  They  were 
now  also  in  the  proximity  of  vessels  employed  in  the  slave-trade, 
one  of  which,  under  Spanish  colour.^,  is  pronounced  to  Im^c 
been  English  or  American  property.  Considerable  alarm 
having  btvn  excited  among  these  villains,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  vessels  of  the  expedition,  the  Captain  very  properly  judged 
it  his  best  policy  to  cause  to  be  circulated  the  most  positive 
declarations,  that  as  bis  commission  bad  nothing  to  do  in  any 
way  with  the  slave-trade,  he  should  interfere  with  no  one.  Pass¬ 
ing  the  great  mass  of  granite  called  Fetiche  rock,  bearing  a 
quantity  of  rude  sculptures,  and  commanding  the  river  by 
projecting  from  (he  one  hunk  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
other,  they  a))proachcd  at  Embomma,  a  new  stage  of  the  river, 
in  whicli  it  ])rcsents  itself  in  the  form  of  oue  undivided  stream. 
Here  a  black  man  named  Simmons,  whom  they  had  on  board, 
w  as  recognised  by  his  father  and  other  relatives,  after  an  absence 
of  eleven  years,  and  welcomed  with  transports  of  joy. 

— *•  This  history  of  this  man  adds  one  blot  more  to  the  character  of 
European  slave-traders.  Ills  father,  who  is  called  Mongova  Seki,  a 

1>riuce  of  the  blood,  and  counsellor  to  the  king  of  Embomma,  cDtrusUd 
liui,  when  eight  or  leu  years  old,  to  a  Liverpool  captain  of  the  name 
**of -  to  he  educated,  U)r  according  to  his  i*xpression  to  learn 


•  The  name  of  such  a  mUercaut  ought  not  to  have  had  the  hn* 
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to  make  book)  in  England  ;  but  his  conscientious  guardian  found  it 
less  troublesome  to  have  him  taught  to  make  sugar  at  St.  Kitts,  where 
he  accordingly  sold  him  ;  and  from  whence  he  contrived  to  make 
his  escape,  and  got  on  board  an  tnglihh  ship  of  war,  from  which  he 
was  paid  oif  on  the  reduction  of  the  fleet.* 

There  is  u  long  account  of  the  ccreinonics  and  iiegoUations  at 
the  Court  of  Kinboinnm.  The  Chenoo,  or,  in  civilized  phrase, 
his  Majesty,  had  sent,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Captain,  a  sort 
of  liaininock,  soniewhat  reseinhling  the  palanquin  of  India,  but 
in  such  ‘  dirty  plight,*  that  a  long  walk  was  preferred,  witli  the 
vehicle  brought  in  attendance,  to  bo  entereil,  for  etiquette*8  sake, 
just  at  the  approach  to  the  royal  residence,  time  enough  to  \us 
set  down  ill  form  under  a  great  tree,  near  what  must  be  calhHi 
the  jialace, — wbicli  tree  was  adorned  with  ensigns  of  state,  in 
the  manner  following  : 

*  The  first  objects  which  called  our  attention  were  four  human 
ikulls,  hung  to  the  tree,  which  we  were  told  were  those  of  enemy's 
chiefs  taken  in  battle,  whose  heads  it  w;ts  the  custom  to  preserve  as 
trophies;  these  victims,  however, seemed  to  have  received  the  coup  de 
^rnce  previous  to  the  separation  of  the  head,  all  the  skulls  presenting 
compound  fractures.* 

The  whole  account  of  the  levee  is  highly  curious.  There 
was  no  want  of  appropriate  otlicers,  or  dignified  ceremonial, 
though  a  rather  inconvenient  absence  of  understanding ;  iiias- 
much  as  it  was  found  totally  impossible  to  make  any  of  the 
assembled  personages  comprehend  the  motive  and  object  of  the 
e\}KHlition.  They  were  induced  however  to  admit,  at  hazard, 
a  favourable  judgement  of  whatever  might  be  its  inexplicable 
|)ur|)osc,  by  what  they  were  enabled  to  comprehend  of  it  ne¬ 
gatively,  namely,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  obstruct  the  slave- 
trade,  nor  to  make  war.  The  council  broke  up  in  a  prodigious 
racket,  on  the  sight  of  a  keg  of  rum,  which  the  Kiiglisli  eiii- 
hassy  had  brought  as  a  present, — to  be  re-assembled,  however, 
for  more  privy  consultation,  during  the  time  the  visiters  were  at 
a  repast  jiruvided  for  them,  after  wliicli  they  were  again  sum¬ 
moned  to  audience.  The  negotiation  a))pearcd  to  end  amicably, 
upon  a  solemn  reiteration,  on  oatli,  by  the  Captain,  of  those 
negative  declarations,  on  which  they  were  forced  at  last  to  rest, 
under  tlie  impossibility  of  understanding  any  thing  more  of  tlie 
matter.  The  niost  ready  and  unreserved  otters  were  then  made, 
l>y  tlie  Cliciioo  and  the  gentlemen  of  bis  court,  (and  the  Captain 
wys,  in  the  grossest,  vilest  language,)  for  the  indulgence  of  the 

raunity  of  oblivion,  unless  the  suppression  be  from  some  consideration 

of  the  feelings  of  innocent  relatives, - such  relatives  os  stand  clear 

at  tills  time  from  all  suspicion  of  participating  the  present  iuiquity  of 
tie  continued  Uavc-lrade. 
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Enif^lUh  parly  in  a  wrelcbetl,  unbridled  libertinisnii  of 
which  they  promptly  avail^  themt^lves.  Displea^  n 
grave  and  moral  reatlera  will  be  at  the  gay  tone  in  which  W 
re|>ort8  the  profligacy  of  his  companions,  they  will  be  grati. 
fled  that  he  could  with  truth  except  himself,  an  exception 
the  truth  of  which  is  corroborated  by  his  mentioning  their 
conduct,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  such  light  terms  as  seem  to 
imply  no  blame. 

A  sitting  secretly  held,  during  the  whole  of  the  following 
night,  of  the  black  and  grave  Divan,  resulted  in  no  harm,  hb 
Majesty  and  the  court-party  overruling  a  hostile  effort  of  the 
trading  interest  against  the  Expedition.  The  king  even  told  the 
Captain,  that  if  his  object  was  to  make  a  settlement  in  the 
country,  he  would  grant  him  as  much  land  as  he  required.  The 
terror  excited,  on  a  subsequent  occasion  of  ceremony,  iu  all  thit 
might  be  supposoil  Uie  haughtiest  and  lire  bravest  in  the  country, 
by  the  discharge  of  a  few  swivels  as  a  salute,  assured  the 
English  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  on  the  score  of  martial 
prowess. 

The  description  of  a  burying  and  tlie  funeral  howl,  resemblinit 
the  Irish,  is  followed  by  a  most  curious  account  of  the  protracted 
and  costly  preparation  for  interment,  iu  the  case  of  those  who 
can  afford  it. 

*  Simmons  requeste<l  a  piece  of  cloth  to  envelope  his  aunt,  who 
had  been  dead  seven  years,  and  was  to  be  buried  in  two  months,  being 
now  arrived  at  a  size  to  make  a  genteel  funeral.  The  manner  of 
preserving  coqises,  for  so  long  a  time,  is  by  enveloping  them  in  cloth 
money  of  the  country,  or  in  European  cottons,  the  smell  of  putr^ 
faction  being  only  kept  in  by  the  quantity  of  wrappers,  which  are 
successively  multiplied  as  they  can  be  procured  by  the  relations  of 
the  deceased,  or  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  ;  in  the  case  of 
a  rich  and  very  great  man,  the  bulk  acquired  being  only  limited  bt 
the  power  of  conveyance  to  the  grave  ;  so  that  the  first  hut  in  which 
the  body  is  deposited  becoming  too  small,  a  second,  a  third,  even  to 
a  sixth,  increasing  in  dimensions,  is  placed  over  it.* 

Among  many  particulars  of  miscellaneous  information  respect- 
ng  the  people  about  this  place,  it  is  stated  that 

*  Tlu}  two  prominent  features,  in  their  moral  character  and  social 
state,  seem  to  be  the  indolence  of  the  men,  and  the  degradation  of  the 
women  :  the  latter  being  considered  as  perfect  slaves,  whose  bodies 
are  at  the  entire  disposal  of  their  fathers  and  husbands,  and  may  be 
transferred  by  either  of  them  how  and  when  they  may  please.* 

*  The,  cultivation  of  the  fpx>und  is  entirely  the  business  of  slavsi 
and  women,  the  King’s  daughters  and  princes*  wives  being  constsntlv 
thus  employed,  or  in  collecting  the  fallen  branches  of  trees  for  fii«* 
The  only  pre|>aratk)n  the  ground  undergoes  is  burning  the 
raking  the  soil  into  little  ridges  with  a  end  dropping  the  Udisa 
worn  grains  into  holes.* 
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I  almvo  E  nli  »»ii  im  i(  w  is  ilecUliMl  (o  leave  tlie  Cons^ 

P  n!oo(»,  aii'l  f»n>Nerii(»‘  ilio  »‘iit -riirise  in  (lie  I  ir  ^e  boats.  A  laSo- 
1  rious  iMss  i'j^e,  iiiio  nino»l-*«i  iiy  pirtial  ra;>iils  in  the  river,  the 
|j|  [unk-i  pr ‘sentiti;;  only  a  lo'ivj  siiccessioji  of  very  birreii  stony 
I  hill*,  hroii^tit  ih  in  ii|»  to  (!ie  ji  liiit  wneiv  tli.*  ho  its  also  were  to 
I  brou  ii'*  iist'le^s.  Tlieir  slow  jMMVfre’is  w  is  iine'ie  ‘ivil  by  any 
1  5U|>i>iies  or  infor  nation  lo  he  ohtainiNl  iVo’ii  (he  jioverty,  exorbi- 
S  tiice,  aiiil  IlTo  )rinee  of  the  ,»e:)|ile  of  the  lew  ii  iinlets  (or  han- 

I  us)  (li.it  were  pisse^l.  In  this  part  of  (lie  voyai^e,  an  uet  of 
-|  biiinii*itv  was  lion  !  in  the  pnreliise,  (partly  from  cjjiipission, 
J  tail  piirily  in  the  liope  ot  ilenviiiij;  some  aiil  from  his  prv*snmeil 
y  kaowlivli^e  ot  the  eonntry,  in  ivtiirnini^  towanl  the  place  wlienec 
M  he  lii'l  h<*en  hrt)ii  ;^lit,)  ol  a  M  uivllnii^o  slave,  ‘  h.uinil  neck  and 
||  ‘htvU,*  hilt  w'.io  was  insiantly  restoreil  to  liberty  in  the  full  sense, 
Ij  ind  liken  in  cap  icily  as  a  servant,  hy  tlie  Captain,  in  onler  to 
||  pri'veiit  any  misapprehen'.ion  iimonj^  tlie  people  as  to  die  nature 
i  of  (liis  piirjhase.  It  was  ii  had  hai'^ain,  liowever,  for  he  jirovcd 
if  an  utterly  wiirihless  fellow. 

II  Tliey  were  now-  appro  ichinij  to  tlie  cataract  of  Vellala,  deemed 
l|  by  the  natives  the  ivsideiiv'e  of  an  evil  spirit,  so  that  whoever 
1  nw  it  ofiee  would  never  sf‘e  it  acfiin.  Already  the  river  win 
1  heCiWne  contr acted  and  violent,  witli  ‘  stiijiendons  overhahi^ini^ 
i|  ‘  rveks*  on  each  side.  In  viewini^  lro!n  an  eminence  the  mass 
i|  ofhills  iliron'j^h  w  hicli  the  course  of  the  river  is  cut,  for  the  leni^lli 
j|  ofaiuiinher  of  leaojues,  the  Captain  was  instantly  convinced  of 
l|  the  impossibility  of  conveying;  the  boats  hy  land,  to  resume  with 
||  tiieiu  the  iiavi'j^atioa  above  the  cataract.  Ttiis  cataract  itself, 
U  which  had  been  represented  hy  the  natives  as  most  treiiieiuloiis, 
||  was  now  an  o'ojeet  of  ardent  curiosity.  Tiie  Captain  and  four 
J  others  made  their  way  to  it  hy  a  lon<j  fatii^uini^  walk,  and  were 
I  rttremelv  ‘  surprised  and  disappointed  at  lintliiii^,  instead  of  a 
I  ‘wond  Xiai'ara,  which  the  description  of  (lie  natives,  and  their 
I  ‘horror  of  it,  had  i;ivcn  reason  to  expect,  a  comparative  brook 
!  ‘buhhliiii^  over  its  stony  bed.’ 

I  ‘  The  south  side  of  the  river  is  here  a  vast  liill  of  bare  rock  (sien* 
I  ite\  and  tlie  north  a  lower  but  more  precipitous  hdl  of  the  same 
I  I'ibitancc,  between  which  two  the  river  h;is  forced  its  course  ;  but 
[  a  the  middle  an  island  of  slate  still  defies  its  power,  and  breaks  the 
I  current  into  two  narrow  channels ;  that  near  the  south  side  j^ivef 
?  ^nt  to  the  great  mass  of  the  river,  but  is  obstructed  by  rocks  above 
I  od  under  water,  over  which  the  torrent  rashes  with  great  fury  and 
i  none,  as  may  easily  be  conceived.  The  channel  on  the  north  side 
!  I  >  now  nearly  dry,  and  is  composed  of  great  masses  of  slate,  with 

!n  P«tpendidular  fissures.  'ITie  highest  part  of  the  island  is  15  feet 
the  present  level ;  but  from  the  marks  on  it,  the  water  in  the 
season  must  rise  12  feet,  consequently  covers  the  whole  of 
^  breadth  of  the  channel,  with  the  exceuiiun  of  the  suiniuit  of  tbo 
Vol.  X.  X.  S.  ‘2  U 
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island  ;  and  with  the  encreased  velocity,  must  then  produce  a  ^  I 
somewhat  more  consonant  to  the  description  of  the  natives  I 

*  The  principal  idea  tliat  the  fall  creates,  is  that  the  quantity  of  1 
water  which  flows  over  it,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  volume  of  tV 
river  below  it :  and  yet,  as  we  know  that  there  is  not  at  this  season  a  = 
single  tributary  stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill,  below  the  fall,  we  can 
hardly  account  for  this  volume,  unless  we  suppose,  us  Dr.  Smiili 
suggests,  the  existence  of  subterraneous  communications,  or  caverm 
filled  with  water.* 

After  making  a  forced  inarch  upward  for  several  days,  as  near 
as  hills  and  precipices  would  permit  to  the  river,  which  was 
found  through  many  leagues  confined  in  a  narrow  channel,  and 
often  foaming  over  rocks,  lie  returned  to  the  boats,  to  make 
preparations  for  the  formidable  journey  through  the  moun¬ 
tainous  tract,  in  search  of  a  more  fiaciflc  part  of  tlie  river,  which 
should  permit  a  new  embarkation.  From  the  natives  he  could  1 
obtain  no  information  of  the  smallest  value. 

‘  The  impossibility  of  procuring  information  to  be  at  all  depended  1 
on  from  the  natives,  rcsjiecting  the  course  of  the  river  or  the  nature  ^ 
of  the  country,  proceeds  equally  from  their  want  of  curioaitT, 
extreme  indolence,  and  constant  state  of  war  with  each  other.  I 
Hence  1  have  never  been  able  to  procure  a  guide  farther  than  from  I 
banza  to  banza,  or  at  the  utmost  a  day’s  journey ;  for  at  e>erT 
banza  we  were  fissured  that,  after  passing  the  next,  we  should  get 
into  the  l>ushmcn’s  country,  where  they  would  be  in  danger  of  bemg 
shot  or  kidnapped.  All  my  endeavours  to  find  a  slave-trader  who 
knew*  something  of  the  river  have  been  fruitless.  It  appears  that  the 
people  of  Congo  never  go  themselves  for  slaves,  but  that  they  art 
always  brought  to  them  by  those  they  call  Bushmen.* 

In  the  course  of  this  laborious  preliminary  excursion  up  the 
river,  Capt.  T.  found  very  strong  indications  of  its  having  in 
ftome  remote  age  run  in  a  channel  much  higher  than  its  present 
one.  He  reasonably  infers  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  pro*  i 
portionally  higher  precipice  at  Yellala,  so  that  the  cataract  bid  i 
once  a  magnificence  worthy  of  loftier  ^epithets  than  any  nof  ; 
applied  to  it  in  the  exaggerations  of  the  Congo  people.  Ih  ! 
also  met  with  ominous  intimations,  such  as  a  violent  fever  tihieh  j 
seized  IVlr.  Tudor,  the  surgeon,  a  want  of  timber  (or  the  con*  ^ 
stniction  of  any  kind  of  vessels  tor  navigation,  a  scarcity  of  j 
water  in  the  places  where  the  river  coubl  not  he  approached, 
and  a  ilcstilution  of  provisions,  of  which  he  found  there  woul'l 
be  no  possibility  of  obtaining  a  suflicient  supply  for  the  diil) 
expenditure  of  twenty  men.  He  learned  that  this  penury  of 
the  country,  and  its  hiinit-up  apjiearancc,  were  partly  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  deficiency  of  rain  during  the  last  two  years.  lb< 
natives  expected  the  next  rainy  season  to  he  projiortionnbj 
violent.  ‘  They  say  that  every  third  or  fourth  year  the  rhtf 
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<  liso!^  eonsi«loraI»!y  than  iu  tlic  interineditite  ones  ;  anil 

‘  this  Hccoiuits  lor  the  dinrerent  elevation  ol*  the  marks  on  the 

<  rocks.’  'rhe  impulation  was  found  oxlrcmely  thin,  and  col¬ 
lected  into  little  knots,  in  the  nature  of  ‘  gcntlcmvn\  towns.* 
The  people  were  almost  naked,  and  hut  very  slightly  supplied 
witii  European,  or  indeed,  any  other  articles. 

‘  The  extent  of  fertile  land  is,  however,  capable,  with  very  mode¬ 
rate  industry,  of  supporting  a  great  increase  of  population,  not  the 
hundredth  part  of  what  we  have  passed  over  being  made  any  use  of 
whatever.  The  plateaus  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  wheat,  and 
certainly  all  the  garden  vegetables  of  Europe  might  be  produced  Ijore 
in  perfection,  as  well  as  potatoes.'  ‘  The  only  trees  that  grow  to  a 
large  size  are  the  Adansonia  and  the  Bombax,  (or  wild  cotton,)  and 
the  wood  of  both  is  spongy  and  useless.^ 

The  constitution  of  government  in  Congo,  is  a  thing  nearly 
as  soon  deseribed  as  one  of  these  trees,  or  one  of  the  people’s 
few  habiliments  or  utensils.  It  consists  of  hereditary  fiefs,  or 
Chenooships,  under  a  ‘  paramount  sovereign  named  Lindy,  or 
‘  Rlindy  N’Congo.’  The  civil  and  domestic  economy  is  also  a 
matter  of  much  simplicity.  Slaves  seem  to  form  the  sinews  of 
the  state. 

‘  Slavery  is  here  of  two  kinds,  which  may  be  denominated  house¬ 
hold  or  domestic,  and  trading.  When  a  young  man  is  of  age  to 
begin  the  world,  his  father  or  guardian  gives  him  the  means  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  number  of  slaves  of  each  sex,  in  proportion  to  his  quality, 
from  whom  he  breeds  his  domestic  slaves,  and  these  (though  it  docs 
not  appear  that  he  is  bound  by  any  particular  law,)  he  never  sells  or 
transfers  unless  in  cases  of  misbehaviour,  when  he  holds  a  palaver, 
at  which  they  arc  tried  and  sentenced.  These  domestic  slaves  are, 
however,  sometimes  pawmed  for  debt,  but  arc  always  redeemed  as 
soon  as  possible.' 

Of  the  slaves  purchased  of  the  itinerant  black  merchants,  some 
are  such  as  have  been  condemned  for  crimes,  some  taken  in  war, 
but  by  far  the  greatest  number  are  bush- game,  or  persons  kid¬ 
napped.  Captain  T\  asserts  that  while  the  ‘  great  men’  of 
tlie  coiui  y,  as  well  as  the  merchants,  are  interested  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  slave  traile,  the  people  at  large  desire  its’^^jx- 
tinetiun,  as  being  the  principal  cause  of  their  wars,  lie  predicts, 
however,  that  the  malignant  ellects  of  its  prevalence  for  three 
centuries,  will  be  very  long  in  wearing  away  after  the  abolition 
— should  that  ever  be  reallg  accomplislied.  lie  adds,  ‘  In  fact, 

‘  if  we  m**au  to  accelerate  tlie  progress  of  civilization,  it  can  only 
‘  be  done  by  colonization,  and  certainly  there  could  not  be  a 
*  better  point  to  commence  at  than  the  banks  ol  the  Z  lire.’ 

Tlie  crimes  in  such  a  state  of  society,  cannot  be  ol  any  great 
variety.  The  capital  ones  punished,  in  their  higliest  degrees, 
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as  \sc  hava  soon,  most  haiburously,  are  *  aiUiltcry  with  the 
‘  wives  of  the  a^reat  men,  and  poisonin^.* 

‘  The  frequency  of  the  crime  of  putting  poison  in  victuals,  hai 
established  the  custom  of  the  master  invariably  making  the  person 
wh<»  presents  him  with  meat  or  drink,  taste  it  first;  and  in  olVering 
either  to  a  visitor,  the  host  performs  this  ceremony  first.  This  the 
natives  who  speak  Mnglish,  call  “  taking  off  the  fetiche.”  If  n 
poisons  an  equal,  he  is  simply  decapitated  ;  but  if  an  inferior  couiiiiiu 
this  crime,  the  only  kind  of  secret  murder,)  on  a  superior,  the  whole 
of  his  male  relations  are  put  to  death,  even  to  the.  infants  at  the 
breast.* 

Another  mode  of  pimisbment,  however,  is  mentioned  under 
(be  form  of  an  onleal,  wliieli  is  quite  as  reasonable  a  thing  as 
the  magical  process  by  wliieli  the  gangam  kissey,  a  sort  of  cou- 
jtin)i -priest,  fixes  the  accusation,  from  malice  or  at  hazard. 
*J'he  person  denounced  is  to  chew  a  poisonous  bark,  whicli,  if 
be  is  guilty,  he  will  retain  in  his  stotnacii  and  die;  hut  if  iiuio* 
cent,  he  will  vomit  iq>  again  immediately.  This  reverend  di- 
n  etor  t>l  j.i.'^tice  has  nothing  to  fear  from  revenge  ;  it  is  helieved 
tb  \{  bis  sacred  person  caifnot  be  hurt  ;  but  it  is  also  believed 
that  be  cannot  deserve  it,  fiir  that,  be  bis  adjudgement  e>er  so 
unjust,  the  blame  attaebes  solely  to  the  kissey,  or  god,  in  virtue 
of  whose  supposed  eommunieatioii  of  truth  for  the  conviction  of 
ipi<piity  it  is  that  the  worthy  gangam  is  held  sacred  and  invio¬ 
la  hie.  Nt‘ver  was  there  a  neater  device  of  fraud  in  a  circle, 
than  Ibis,  nor  a  better  exemplification,  on  the  small  scale,  of 
tliat  property  of  superstition,  by  which,  !)oyond  all  other  things, 
it  has  the  power  of  destro\ii)g  eomiijoii  sense  ;  as  if  hy  a  relri- 
l)utiv(‘  law  of  the  (iovirnor  of  the  work!,  the  belief  in  a  false 
religion  should  iufusc  u  fatuity  into  the  understanding  in  its 
rxereise  on  the  most  ordinary  matters.  It  is  remarkable  also, 
as  an  illiisMatlon  of  human  nature,  that  the  belief  in  a  false 
religi(»n  lias  a  gn  ater  power  to  make  men  be  practically  religious 
alter  ()u‘ir  manner,  than  a  belief  in  the  true,  excepting  in  those 
iiistaiiees  (a  sad  miiioritv)  of  this  latter  descrijition,  in  which  a 
fcpi'cial  Divine  iidlneiice  enforces  that  belief.  This  fact  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  (beck  and  Koinan,  in  the  Hindoo  and  other 
forms  of  paganism,  and  in  the  Maliomedaii  and  Popish  super- 
bti.ions.  'I'liis  is  portly  owing,  indeed,  to  the  cireuinstance  that 
superstitions  generally  have  many  symbols  presented  to  the 
senses  ;  but  the  grand  cause  is,  that  evil  is  more  congenial  to 
the  bom  '.II  uiind,  and  therefore  takes  stronger  bold  of  it,  than 
gooil.  'riii»  paganism — the  extremest  dross  of  paganism  as  it 
is-  of  tin  se  ( *(ingo  ]>e(  pie,  is  an  additional  tboiigli  superfluous 
e  i  h'uhiie.ation  of  iliis  pow  rinl  <  Ifieaey  of  lalse  religion.  The 
Titnhcs^  with  their  permissions  or  interdictions,  tlieir  aids  or 
ii  ubualiunb,  iLe'r  prulcciious  or  miscbiels,  ilieir  favours  or  re- 
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Tcnijrs,  arc  incessai)tly  prcsKinji:  on  tlicir  iniiuls,  whatever  they 
(iu,  and  wherever  diey  ^o.  I'lieir  individual  personal  retiehes 
are  lo  he  always  with  them,  and 

*  Kach  village  has  a  grand  ki^sey  or  presiding  divinity  named 
Mevonga.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  man,  the  body  stuck  with  hits  of  iron, 
feathers,  old  rags,  ^  and  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  our 
gcare-crows.  Kach  house  has  its  dii  penates,  male  and  female,  who 
are  invoked  on  all  occasions.' 

There  has  lingered  among  these  people,  as  among  almost  all 
other  pagans,  a  faint  dubious  glimmer  (hut  that  too  having  ac- 
quired  a  malignant  tpiulity)  of  some  Greater  Power  than  the 
wretched  ohj  nts  of  their  immediate  worship. 

‘  They  believe  in  a  good  and  evil  principle,  both  supposed  to  reside 
in  the  sky;  the  former,  they  say,  sends  them  rain,  and  the  latter 
withdraws  it;  however,  they  invoke  their  favour  in  the  dry  season, 
but  it  docs  not  seem  that  th»y  consider  them  as  in  any  other  manner 
inriiiencing  human  affairs ;  nor  do  lliey  offer  them  any  kind  of  wor¬ 
ship.  'fheir  ideas  of  a  future  state  seem  not  to  admit  of  any  retri¬ 
bution  for  tlteir  conduct  in  this  world ;  good  and  bad  going  equally 
after  death  to  the  sky,  where  they  enjoy  a  kind  of  MiUiomedan 
jwradisc.* 

'I’hcrc  is  a  remarkable  consistency  between  the  two  notions, 
3Ianicheism  and  a  future  state  without  relrihiitioii. 

We  shall  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  interesting  and 
hazardotis  expedition.  But  in  truth  there  is  very  little  more  to 
be  told,  tiic  period  of  making  ready  for  the  prost'cution  of 
the  adventure  beyond  Vellala,  a  great  proportion  of  the  party, 
both  those  who  were  to  advance,  and  those  who  were  to  stay 
with  the  vessels,  were  within  their  last  allotment  of  life. 

Tangit  vicinia  fati. 

When  aware  of  this,  the  reader  will  feel  a  kind  of  ominous  solem¬ 
nity  ill  the  description  of  the  night  view  at  the  place  ot  their  lust 
encampment  together,  near  hanza  Cooloo,  previously  to  the 
morning  on  which  the  Captain  with  his  selected  associates  set 
forward. 

*  The  night  scene  at  this  place  requires  the  pencil  to  delineate  it* 
In  the  foreground  an  immense  Adansonia,  under  which  our  tents  are 
pitched,  w'ith  the  fires  of  our  people  throwing  a  doubtful  light  over 
them  ;  before  us  the  lofty  and  perpendicular  hills  that  form  tlie  8i»ut4i 
side  of  Yellala,  with  its  ravines,  in  which  only  vegetation  is  found) 
on  fire,  presenting  the  appearance  of  tlie  most  brilliantly  illumi¬ 
nated  ampbitlicutre ;  and  finally,  llie  hoarse  noise  of  the  fidl,  con- 
tr;isted  with  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  night,  except  when  broken 
by  the  cry  of  our  centiiiels,  “  all's  well.”  continued  to  create  u  sen¬ 
sation  to  which  even  our  sailors  w  ere  not  indifferent.' 

On  the  I8ih  of  August,  the  Captain,  though  very  sensibly 
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alTected  in  liis  health,  set  oft’  with  fourteen  men,  several  natives 
hired  as  carriers,  a  ^uide,  and  an  interpreter  in  place  of  ‘  Prince 
‘  Schi,  alias  Sinnnoiis,'  w)iO  had  deserted,  and  behaved  in  a 
base  and  mischevons  maiiiKT ; — and  he  returned  to  the  same 
spot  on  the  l4i!i  of  September,  after  a  most  resolute,  persevering, 
laborious,  but  fruiiless  series  of  exertions,  in  which  he  en¬ 
countered  a  lout;*  succession  of  <lifticulties  in  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  an  incessant  course  of  obstructions  and  vexations 
from  ihe  ros^uery,  capriciuj-isness,  and  idleness  of  the  nativi% 
'Mie  reader  sym|)athi/es  with  his  continual  mortifications  more 
iiidii^nantly,  perhaps,  than  he  is  warranted,  when  it  is  considered 
how  natural  it  w  as  for  such  barbarians  to  act  just  as  they  did  ;  and 
he  wislh's  llierc  hud  been  the  means  of  administerini^  the  whip 
or  the  bamboo  to  almost  every  mule  African  biped  tbat  came  in 
the  Chiptuin’s  way.  The  extreme  clifticulty  of  obtaining  any 
thiiii'  like  half  an  adeipiaic  supply  of  jirovisions,  for  a  parly 
without  means  of  advanciou;  on  the  water,  and  v^ithout  stores  of 
their  own,  would  soon  have  become  an  invincible  obstacle;  hut 
the  most  immediately  latal  circumstance  was,  that  one  alter 
another  of  his  Europeans,  exhausted  with  fatit^ue,  and  heat,  and 
deficiency  of  susienanee,  fell  ill,  and  was  to  be  left  beliind,  to 
th<‘  care  of  some  nativ«‘  utteiidaiit,  or  of  some  one  of  his  conn- 
tryiiicn  detatdu  il  lor  ihat  purpose  from  the  yet  efticieni  but  thus 
fast  diminisiimi*'  band.  'I'lie  slii^ht  alleviation  of  toil  obtained, 
in  some  of  the  upper  statues  of  the  jiro^ress,  by  the  use  of  two 
or  three  small  canoes  of  the  natives,  was  counterbalanced  by  tlie 
perversity  ..ml  exactions  of  the  owners  and  managers  of  these 
paltry,  crazy  \ehich 

.Much  >ii;i!aiicc  of  idiscrvatioii  is  evinced  in  the  brief  journal 
written  umler  tin*  pressure  of  so  many  harassing  cirenmstanees. 
Hut  the  fit  Id  of  Nitiw  dlil  not,  except  in  the  consideration  of  its 
being  so  new  to  Euu'peans,  furnish  matter  of  extraordinary 
inten  st.  'i'he  uniform  degradation  of  tiio  human  occupants  ok 
small  spots  ami  shreds  of  it,  gave  little  diversity  of  appearance, 
inaiimus.  or  aceomir»odations  o I  life.  Just  to  k«‘cp  alive  appeared 
tin*  wliole  amount  of  their  system,  except  that  tlie  sight  of  some 
l’'nrop<*iui  toys  :  \\A  textures  seemed  to  awaken  the  idea,  that  for 
the  sake  of  alinle  deeoiaiioii,  it  was  worth  while  to  do  their  best 
at  playing  tln‘  romie  in  the  way  of  exorbitant  barter,  or  of 
getting  payment  belon*-liaml  for  services  wliicb  tbey’ineant  to 
render  but  partially,  or  not  at  all.  In  this  way  only  w^ere  they 
in  tin*  least  formidable,  either  as  enemies,  or  as  false  Iriends, 
their  pettiness  ami  (ownniliness  of  character  being  such  as  to 
render  tlieiu  contemptible  as  to  any  other  mode  of  liostility,  if 
they  ventured  to  make  a  shew  of  waging  it.  '  A  considerable 
horde  of  them  did  in  one  instance,  upon  some  rcsoUite  and  im* 
)>erativc  measure  adopted  by  the  Cajrtain,  presume  to  make  such 
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a«ihcw,*witli  loud  and  portentous  *  note  of  preparation,*  which,  as 

would  have  been  inconvenient  just  then  to  defy,  he  readily 
quashed  by  a  little  humouring,  rebuking,  and  bribery. — With 
ri'spect  to  their  personal  appearance,  he  says, 

‘  The  Congoese  arc  evidently  a  mixed  nation,  having  no  national 
physiognomy,  and  many  of  them  perfectly  South  European  in  their 
features.  This,  one  would  naturally  conjecture,  arises  from  the 
Portuguese  having  mixed  with  them  ;  and  yet  there  arc  very  few 
luulattoes  among  them.’ 

He  could  obtain  from  them  no  notion  of  their  history,  heyond 
a  slight  tradition  that  ^  Congo  once  formed  a  mighty  empire, 
‘  the  chief  of  which  had  three  sons,  between  whom  he  divided 
^  his  dominions  at  his  death.*  in  contemplating  their  present 
condition  he  says, 

*  The  idea  of  civilizing  Africa  by  sending  out  a  few  negroes  educated 
in  England,  appears  to  be  utterly  useless  ;  the  little  knowledge  acquired 
by  such  persons  having  the  same  effect  on  the  universal  ignorance  md 
barbarism  of  their  countrymen  that  a  drop  of  fresh  water  would  have 
on  the  ocean.  * 

Their  chief  luxury  is  palm  wine,  which  he  describes  as  an 
exquisite  one  also  to  the  fatigued  European  traveller  when  ho 
can  obtain  it.  They  have  songs  on  this  subject,  as  well  ns  on 
dove,  war,  &c. 

*  The  indolence  of  the  men  is  so  great,  that  if  a  mr»'  gets  a  few 
beads  of  different  colours,  he  stops  at  home,  (while  his  wife  is  in  the 
6cld  picking  up  wood,  &c.)  to  string  them,  placing  the  different 
colours  in  every  kind  of  way  till  they  suit  his  fancy.’ 

None  of  the  formidable  beasts  or  reptiles  which  infest  many 
|)arts  of  Africa  incommoded  the  travellers.  There  were  plenty 
of  hippopotami  in  the  river,  and  in  several  places  they  saw 
alligators. 

The  river,  though  not  without  its  inconvenient  rocks  and 
rapids,  presented  to  the  mortiiied  explorers  a  grand  praciicable 
road  forward,  which  they  were  never  to  travel.  At  the  highest 
point  which  they  attained  it  had  assumed  a  very  noble  and 
tantalizing  appearance,  and  the  natives  said  there  was  no  further 
inipediiiieut  to  its  navigation. 

‘  And  here,’  says  Capt.  T.  we  were  even  under  the  necessity  of 
turning  our  back  on  it,  which  wc  did  with  great  regret,  but  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  all  wc  could.’ 

‘  This  excursion  convinced  us  of  the  total  impracticability  of  pene¬ 
trating  with  any  number  of  men  by  land,  along  the  sides  of  the  river, 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  impossibility  of  procuring 
provisions.’ 

The  river  was  very  gradually  rising  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  of  this  fruitless  and  disastrous  experiment.  lU 
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liiijhcst  snt'll  sreiiis  to  he  ahoiit  twelve  ieet.  'The  Captain  re- 
cortls  an  ohser\atii>ii  very  interesting  with  lespeci  to  the  iunuirv 
IVoin  what  |■e^;ion  it  eoines.  'i'tic 

'  Extraordinary  quiet  rise  of  the  river  shows  it,  I  think,  to  issue 
chicrty  iVoin  some  i.ike,  wliicli  had  received  ahuoat  the  whole  of  Its 
water  from  the  north  of  the  line.' 

l)n  reachinix  the  jdace  helow  \ellala,  where  the  sloop  and 
boats  had  herm  ii*!t,  ho  whs  shocked  to  tiinl  wleat  a  nmnbvr  of 
titc  slutiojtaiy  pirty  had  (piilted  the  enlt*r|>rise,  in  the  etunplete 
ainl  liinil  sense,  lie  w  is  appointed  vjm  \  soon  to  loliow  tlieni. 

J'o  his  Juiirnal  is  a«lded  liiat  of  the  h  -tiinist,  I'ro.essor  Smith, 
whieli  is  a  parallel  narrative,  with  nian\  oh^t  rvalions  of  con- 
sid' rahle  value,  relatiiii;;  to  the  natural  iii>to  y  of  the  tracts 
whieh  were  traverstsl.  I'liis  is  foil onmmI  hy  a  series  of  (lenml 
Observations,  in  whieii  the  suhsiaiu  e  ot  (lu*  iiifoi  in.iti«m  ohtaiiunl 
by  the  K\])edilion  is  hroiiy^ht  veiyeleaily  into  one  >ie\v.  Tiie 
work  is  comph'teil  hy  an  chihurate  Appendix  of  natural  history, 
furiniioj^  of  itself  a  consiilerahle  xcrlnine 
'The  copper-platt‘S  are  suliieiently  n  at,  and  there  area  number 
of  very  ilhisiraiivt'  wooil^uts  iniroduce«l  in  the  letter-])rcss. 

Art.  111.  A  i'aticisc  Dc'irij)tihH  tt/  t/ic  llnd  im/  (irammnr  Scho'hin 
r.vohtnd  tuu!  ;  t)rn;»nu'ntt'd  wiili  Enj^iavinv^s.  IK  Nicholas 

Caili.Ie,  E.U.S.  /  ssistant  l.ibr.aiun  to  IIi>  M.ijesiy,  E.  and  Sec.S.A. 
fee.  t'vc.  8\o.  \  ols.  j.p.  xliv.  1811.  I'riee  los.  4to.  ji’4.  4s. 

London.  l8lS. 

Tir  IL  ('AULISLK  is  nlreuily  known  to  the  Puhlic,  as 

*  tlie  (’oinniler  of  a  Series  of  'ropoi;rapnieal  Dietiomrifs 
of  Liii’^aml  .^,5(1  !rs,  Sc(.t  himl  and  I : elainl.  OI  ih«  iirst  o!  lhr>c, 
a  brief  notice  was  »;l\cn  in  this  •lonrnal  at  tin*  tinn*  it  aj*p/arcd  ;* 
and  in  justice  to  oor  Auth.or,  W(*  think  it  priqier  now  to  add,  tbit 
his  'I'opom aphical  Dietionary  of  Ln*;l.iiid  hits  been  louiul 
ptculiinly  Si  r\ iceulile  to  IMaiii^trati  s,  in  inakin:::  <*r»U*is  of  remo¬ 
val  under  thill  most  expensive  part  of  tiie  pnseiit  system  of 
I'onr  Laws, —  the  law  reaper. im;*  Lartx'hiui  SetlMinents.  llis 
other  'i  opi*e:ra|iOical  1  Metionaries,  which  it  has  not  lalteii  in  our 
way  to  notice,  are  all  ehuracterizeii  l>y  ^real  accuiaey  and  re¬ 
scan*!). 

'I  iiis  ‘‘  C'onciso  Description"  is  published  at  a  particularly 
intiuesfi!****  period,  when  tin*  pufdie  attention  is  so  siionitly 
dirt  eted  t*»  il  e  of  the  National  ( Minritii's  tnilexer  dis- 

CMili  e.tN  I  ^■.^t  I esjx'Ctiii:^  the  fc/i  efieo  of  the  (’on  ii.nsioners  for 
invi  ^tl^'al•n‘^  the  LnOoweil  SehonU  and  ('i»ariti4‘>  «»i  Kurland, — 
and  (us  we  l.  teU  t  iik  oieasnm  toshewt)  liiere  ecrtainly  ajipcar 
to  h  'e  !:eeii  st'i  nj;'  tjaamno  .«  r  ceii.i  tail  t,  w*-  iifc  ^tid  «rnj  o>ed 

•  NvcEeleclie  Ke\iew.  Old  Scries,  1808.  Vol.  iv,  Pan  i.  p.  5d4* 

t  Lclecuc  for  Ocu  .irt.  Lrou^haui’s  Lillet  to  Jtonut/j/. 
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to  niiJTur  woll  r(*s|)C(Vini:^  tlio  labours  of  llu' Commission,  from  thoir 

Imvint:  ouIUmI  to  (Iumf  aid  tlio  Author  of  this  work,  in  the  capa* 

citv  ol  Ihrir  chief 'Secrotarv*. 

•  • 

<  It  is  liij;hly  jrrntifyioi;  to  ohserrc,  (Mr.  Cnrlisle  remarks,)  that 
«»henevcr  the  funds  of  these  venerid)le  and  excellent  Estahlidiments 
have  been  ‘aitfridli^  applied,  the  iiit>st  benctirial  conseqaences  have 
ensued.  It  is,  however,  painful  to  rel  ite  that  uiany  of  our  numerous 
and  ample  endowments  have  fallen  io  decar,  by  the  ncfjli^ence  or 
cupidity  of  ignorant  or  unprincipled  trustees  ;  who  have  silently,  or 
by  connivance.  suHered  the  furtive  alienation  of  the  very  lands  which 
they  were  called  upon  so  solemnly  to  defend,  and  which  w’ere  in  a 
great  measure  ordained  for  the  education  of  their  own  children.* 

*  As  the  prtrperty  of  tliose  benevolent  Institutions  is,  tI»erefore,  in 
leveral  ca<es  lost  or  sunk,  or  disgracefully  misapplied ;  or  le>scned 
or  impaired  by  gross  dereliction  of  duty,  ami  very  great  frauds  arc 
coainiitted  in  letting  and  managiirg  the  estates  ; — ‘  it  appears’  (rather, 
we  would  say,  it  is)  ‘  absolutely  necessary  that  such  disorder  and 
misapplication  should  speedily  he  abolished,  by  a  public  investi¬ 
gation  and  KL'FouM  of  those  evils,  which  is  only  within  the  power 
of  Parliament. 

*  It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  or  neighbouring 
ministers,  are  often  tlie  special  Visitors ;  and  the  llight  Uevereiul 
their  diocesan,  and  spiritual  father,  is  always  their  general  Visitor  ; 
but  such  interference  is  probably  seldom  exercised,  unless  ut  the 
honest  indrgnalion  of  some  conscientious  parishioner.*  Vol.  I.  Pref. 
pp.  xxxiv,  XXXV, 

III  a  sensible  preface,  Mr.  Carlisle  brii  Hy  traces  the  lilstory 
and  progress  of  (he  LCiiglisli  Universities  and  (iraininur  Sclio<ds  ; 
hut,  as  it  is  coinpiit'd  chielly  Iroiii  Dr.  Henry’s  llistoi'y  of 
Faigland,' and  his  contiiinator  Mi.  Andrews,  anil  other  common 
sources  of  infonnation,  we  need  not  detain  our  readers  by  fol¬ 
lowing  him  in  thi'*  part  of  liis  work. 

The  volumes  now  before  ns,  contain  descriptions  of  four  luin- 
tlrrd  and  scvcnty-fivc  Miulowcd  Schools  ;  they  are  drawn  up 
hoiu  the  most  authentic  jninted  documents,  hut  principally 
hoiii  manuscript  communications  from  the  places  described. f 
III  sev4Tal  iustances,  no  information  was  given  ;  and  we  shall 
hut  he  surprised  to  liiid  that  the  schools,  cunceruiiig  which  in- 
foriiialioii  was  thus  wiildieltl,  are  among  those  which  mofit  need 
the  salutarv  investigation  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
i he  schools  are  placed  in  tlie  nl)dndietical  orcler  of  the  <'ouiiiies 
ill  whicli  they  are  siluate<l.  'The  tojiics  discussed  concerning 

*  c  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Carlisle  is  indebted  for  this 
uppnimmcnt  solely  to  the  research  displayed  in  his  work,  and  that 
the  Meereiarysliip  was  conferred  on  him,  uiibolicitcd  on  his  part,  and 
m  a  m  nntr  that  reflects  the  liighcsl  honour  on  the  Ut.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen  by  wliom  he  was  nominated. 

t  Lpw^ards  of  1*K)0  letters  have  been  sent  and  received. 
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each,  are  llie  following;  viz. — When  and  by  uhom  founded* 
the  orit^inul  and  present  accounts  of  the  endo^Miients,  and 
\^hether  tliey  arc  in  land  or  otherwise,  and  where  situated  ;  the 
nuiiiher  of  buys  educated,  the  conditions  and  periods  of  their 
admission  and  continuance  at  school ;  tlie  course  of  education 
adopted  in  each  school ;  the  university  exhibitions  or  scholar¬ 
ships  attached  ;  the  names  and  emoluments  of  the  head  and 
second  or  other  masters,  and  their  annual  charges  for  pupils ;  (if 
they  take  any  hoarders  ;)  the  church  preferments  attached  to 
each  school,  and  lists  of  eminent  men  who  were  educated  in  any 
of  them. 

In  j;oin"  through  these  volumes,  we  have  noticed  many  fla. 
^^rant  uhandonments  of  the  intentions  of  the  benevolent  founders, 
by  the  total  neglec  t  or  disuse  of  the  schools  endowed,  mismanage- 
inent  of  revenues,  conversion  of  the  school  houses  into  hariis, 
&c.  &.C.  &c.  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Carlisle’s  work,  will,  how¬ 
ever,  convey  a  more  accurate  idea  of  its  nature  ami  execution, 
than  any  detailed  account  of  its  contents,  we  shall  extract  the 
principal  part  of  this  .tccoiint  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  one  of  the 
most  distiu^uished  and  best  administered  classical  schools  of  the 
metropolis. 

‘  John  Colet,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St  Paul’s,  the  excellent  son  of  an 
amiable  jind  patriotic  father,  Sir  Henry  Colet,  Knt.,  twice  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  having,  by  a  life  of  unsullied  reputation,  gained 
the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  ;ind  of  mankind,  conceived  the  bcn^ 
volent  design  of  perpetuating  his  name  by  a  foundation,  the  most 
liberal,  rational,  and  noble.  As  London  was  the  place  of  his  na¬ 
tivity,  and  in  which  his  family  liudLeen  raised  to  wealth  and  honour, 
and,  as  he  bore  a  new  and  nearer  relation  to  it  as  Dean  of  it’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  Cliurcb,  be  resolved,  that,  as  the  City  was  deficient  in  public 
schools,  the  sons  of  bis  fellow  citizens  should  partake  largely  of  his 
gratitude;  whilst  the  whole  kingdom  might  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
the  good  effects  of  his  bounty,  and  of  a  classical  education.  Being, 
therefore,  without  any  near  relations  (for,  numerous  as  his  brethren 
were,  he  had  outlived  them  all,)  he  piously  resolved,  in  the  midst  of 
life  and  health,  to  consecrate  the  whole  of  his  very  ample  estate  to 
some  useful  and  permanent  benefaction.  With  these  great  and  good 
sentiments,  in  he  begun  seriously  to  carry  his  design  into 

effect;  and  conveyed  the  whole  of  his  estate  in  London  to  The 
Mercers’  Company,  in  trust,  for  the  endowment  of  his  school. 
Whicli  was  founded  by  the  warrant  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  on  the 
supplication  of  the  Dean.’ 

Ml .  Carlisle  subjoins  Colet’s  modest  statement  of  the  foun¬ 
dation,  ill  order  he  says,  “  that  all  the  intentions  of  this  excellent 

man  may  he  understood  from  his  own  words  ;  and,  that  the 
“  rules  lor  the  government  of  the  school,  which  must  have  been 
“  the  study  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time,  may  be  duly 
“  appreciated  and  preserved  but  as  the  whole  of  these  statutes, 
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jnd  tlic  rent  roll  of  the  foun(lati?>n  would  occupy  too  larc^e  a 
in  our  journal,  we  sludl  confine  our  extracts  to  the  regu- 
lilions  concerninu:  the  scholars. 

<  There  shall  be  taught  in  the  Scale,  Children  of  ail  it  ions  and 
Centres  indiffcrcntli/y  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  three,* 
according  ti)  the  number  of  the  seates  in  the  »cole.  'fhe  Maister 
ihill  admit  these  children  as  they  he  oHiriil  from  tyine  to  tyme  ,  hut 
tir>l  se,  that  they  canne  saye  the  catecliyzon,  and  also  that  he  can 
rede  and  write  competently,  else  let  him  not  be  admitted  in  no  wise. 

*  A  childe  at  the  first  admission,  once  for  ever,  slmll  paye  Id.  for 
vrytinge  of  his  name  ;  this  money  of  the  admissions  shall  the  poor 
scoler  have  that  swepetli  the  scole  ainl  kepeth  the  seats  cleane. 

‘  In  every  forme  one  principall  childe  shal  be  placid  in  the  ch  lyrc, 
pre  idem  of  that  forme. 

‘  The  children  shall  come  unto  the  scole  in  the  mornynge  at  seven 
of  the  clocke,  both  Winter  and  Somer,  and  tarye  there  untyll  eleven, 
and  rcturne  again©  at  one  of  the  clocke.  and  depart  »it  live.  And 
llirisc  in  the  daye,  prostrate  they  shall  save  the  prayers  w'iih  due 
tract  and  p  iwsing  as  they  be  contcyned  in  a  table  in  the  scolc*  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  mornynge,  and  at  none,  and  at  eveninge. 

‘  In  the  scole  in  no  tyme  in  the  ycre,  they  shall  use  talou^h  can- 
dell  ill  no  wise,  but  ulonly  waxe  candcll,  at  ttic  costes  of  theyr 
frendt's. 

‘  Also  I  will  they  bring  no  nieate  nor  drinke,  nor  hottcl.  nor  use  in 
the  school  no  hreakfiusts,  nor  drinkings,  in  the  tyme  of  le.irnynge  in 
no  wise,  yf  they  nede  drincke  let  them  be  provided  in  some  other 
place 

*  1  will  they  use  no  cockfightinge,  nor  rydinge  about  of  victoryc, 
nor  disjiuting  at  Saint  Ihirtilimexoe^  which  is  but  fooli.sh  babling,  and 
losse  of  time.  I  w'ill  also  that  they  shall  have  oo  llrnmd^rs  Play  diys). 
Yf  the  inaister  graniith  any  liemedf/es.  he  .-ihali  fhr.Vit  VJs  ,  tuliens 
a«o//rw,t,  cxccpte  the  Kyng  or  an  Archbishopp,  or  a  llisliop  prescui  in 
nis  own  person  in  the  scole  desire  it. 

‘  All  these  children  shall  every  Chihiermas  daye  come  to  Paulis 
Churclic,  and  hear  the  childe  Bishop  sermon  ;  and  after  f)e  at  the 
Hygh  Masse,  and  each  of  them  otter  a  penny  to  the  childe  Bijshop^ 
and  with  them  the  maisters  and  surveyors  of  the  scole. 

*  In  general  Processions  when  they  be  warnid,  iliey  shall  go  twuyne 
and  twiiyne  together  .soberlyc,  and  not  siiigo  out,  but  say  devoutleye 
twene  and  twent*  seven  INalmes  with  the  l.etanye. 

‘  Ytt’  atiy  childe  after  he  is  receyved,  and  admitted  into  the  scole, 
goto  any  other  scole,  to  learne  there  after  the  maner  of  that  scoie, 
than  i  will  that  snehe  childe  for  no  man*  .  uite  shall  be  hereafter 
received  into  our  scole^  hut  go  where  him  lyste,  wlicre  his  frendes 
shall  thinckc  shall  be  better  learninge.  And  this  I  will  be  shewed 
unto  liis  fricndcs  or  other  that  otter  liini  at  his  first  presenting  into  the 
scole.* 

Wn.\T  SHALL  BE  TAUGHT. 

‘  As  touching  in  this  scole  w’hat  shall  be  taught  of  the  maisters. 
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and  learned  of  the  scolcrs,  it  pnsseth  my  wittc  to  dcvysc,  and  deter¬ 
mine  in  particular,  but  in  gcner.il  to  speake  and  suire  what  to 
my  inyndc,  I  would  they  were  tuuglit  always  in  good  literature  botln 
Laten  and  (irteke,  and  good  autors  surii  as  have  the  verrye  Romayne 
clo(jucnce  joyned  with  wisdom,  specially  Olsten  autors,  that  wrote 
llieir  wisdomc  witfi  clean  and  chaste  Laten,  other  in  verse  or  in  proie 
for  my  intent  is  hy  this  scole,  specially  to  encrea>o  knowledge  and 
worshippinge  of  God  and  our  Lord  Christ  desu,  and  good  Cristen  life 
and  manners  in  the  children. 

‘  And  for  that  entent  I  will  the  cliildrcn  learnc  first  above  all  the 
Catcchizon  in  Knglishe,  and  after  the  Accidnis,  that  I  made,  or  tome 
other,  yf  any  he  better  to  the  purpose,  to  induce  children  mure 
spedely  to  Laten  speeche.  And  then  institutem  Christinni  llmini, 
which  that  learned  I  rnsmus  made  at  n^y  recjuesie,  and  the  bnke 
calk’d  of  the  same  Lrasmus  And  then  other  authors  ('hris- 

tian,  as  Lnetanfius^  Prudent  r/^,  and  Proba^  and  Sedttliu  ,  and  Ju- 
veuctiSf  anil  Pnptista  ^lanfunnitSy  and  suche  other  as  v^hall  be  thought 
convenient  and  most  to  purpose  unto  the  true  Laten  speeche.  All 
Barhnrify  all  corruption,  ail  Laten  adulternte  which  ignorant  blinde 
ioles  brought  into  this‘s  orlde,  ami  with  the  same  hath  liy stained  und 
pov  onyd  the  olde  Laten  spccchc,  and  the  veraye  Ih.matfne  tonge, 
whiche  in  the  tvmc  of  Tnlhj,  and  Sa/lusty  and  I’irjrrlly  and  TermrCt 
was  usid,  whiche  al. o  Sainte  JcrnmCy  and  Sainte  Amhr<:sey  and  baiiite 
Ausfe/iy  and  many  holy  doctors  lerned  in  theyre  tymes.  1  saye  that 
f.  Ithiness  and  all  suche  abiision  whiclie  the  later  hlynde  world  brought 
in,  whiche  more  rathir  may  he  called  lyb  fierulurc  then  Litteraturt^ 
1  utterly  ahannyshc  and  exclude  out  of  this  scole,  and  charge  the 
inaisters  tliat  they  teche  alwaye  that  is  heste,  and  instrect  the  children 
in  (ircke  and  redynge  laitcn,  in  redynge  unto  them  suche  autors  that 
huthe  w  itli  wisd(>»ne  joyned  llic  pure  chaste  cl(>(]uence. 

‘  In  the  introduction  to  the  HiidimeuTs  of  (Laminar,  drawn  uphr 
tills  excellent  man,  and  published  for  the  standing  use  and  service  of 
“  PaiiTs  scbfhitP  arc  ‘‘  the  honest  and  admiial)le  rtdes'*  which  he 
jireserihed,  for  the  admission  and  continuance  id*  hoys  in  his  school, 
riiese  rules  and  orders  were  t<»  he  read  over  to  the  parents,  wheo 
they  first  brought  their  cldldren,  tor  tluir  assent  to  them,  w  the 
express  terms  and  condition ^  of  expecting  any  benefit  of  educution 
there. 

“  I'iic  mnystcr  sliall  rcherse  these  articles  to  them  that  offer  their 
Chyldren,  on  this  wysc  here  followy  nge: — 

“  If  youre  C'liylde  can  rede  and  wr\te  Latyn  and  Engly-'^hc  8U®y* 
cycntly,  so  that  he  he  able  to  reile  and  wryte  Ids  ow  n  lessons,  then  he 
shal  he  admitted  into  the  stole  for  a  seholcr. 

“  if  youre  chylde,  after  reasonable  season  proved,  he  founde  here 
unapte  and  un.dde  to  lernynge,  than  ye  warned  thereof,  shal  wk# 
hy'in  a  wave,  that  he  ocenpye  not  ourc  rowine  in  \ayiie. 

“  II*  he  he  apt  to  lerne  ye  shai  be  contenie  that  he  continue  her# 
tyl  lie  have  competent  literature. 

‘‘  If  he  ahseiite  six  ilavts,  and  in  that  mean  season  ye  shew  net 
cause  rcsonabie  rcst/uahle  c  ause  is  ul  only  stkenes,)  than  his  rowo# 
to  be  voyde,  w  ithout  he  be  aiiiuittcd  ugayne,  and  pay  4d. 
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«  Also  after  cause  sheweil,  if  ho  contenewe  tti  absente  tyl  the 
of  aJmyssion  in  the  next  (|uartcr,  ami  tlicn  ye  shewc  not  the 
coaU'iuiance  of  liis  sekencss,  tlien  his  rowine  to  he  voytlc,  and  he 
;^eof  the  fcolc  lyl  he  be  udinytlcd  a^ayne,  and  paye  id.  for  wry- 
{jng  his  name. 

Also  if  ho  fall  thrysc  into  absence,  he  shal  be  admytted  no 
aore. 

“  Your  chyldeshal  on  Chyldcrmas  daye,  wayte  upon  the  boy  Byshop 
It  Poules,  and  otler  there. 

“  Also  ye  shall  fynJe  him  waxe  in  Winter. 

Also  ye  shall  fynde  him  convenyent  hokes  to  his  lernyn^e. 

*'  If  the  otierer  be  content  with  these  articles,  than  let  his  childc  be 
idniytted.* 

*  To  these  instructions  is  subjoyned  an  abridgement  of  the  principles 
of  religion. 

‘The  celebrated  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  he  had  founded  a  shcool  in 
bk  nsiive  town  of  Ipswich,  and  wiis  to  recommend  some  little 
ivtiteiii  of  grammatical  rules  to  it,  did  Dean  Culet  and  himst^lf  the 
bgnour  to  reprint  those  rudiments,  and  directed  them  to  be  used  in 
bis  seminary. 

*  As  it  is  e*rer  pleasing  to  trace  the  actions  of  good  men,  I  subjoin  a 
further  account  of  this  magniticent  Institution,  as  contained  in  a 

I  letter  from  the  learned  Crasinns  to  Ju^^tus  lonas. 

“  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  when,  by  right  of  inheritance,  he 
I  ira$  possessed  of  a  good  sum  of  money;  lest  the  keeping  of  it  should 
I  corrupt  his  mind,  and  turn  it  too  much  toward  the  world,  he  laid  out 
I  tgre.it  pait’of  it,  in  building  a  new  School  in  the  Church-yard  of 
!  ^  Paul's,  dedicated  to  the  Child  Jesus:  a  luagnihcent  fabric;  to 
I  whicii  lie  added,  two  dwelling  houses  for  the  two  several  masters  : 

!  toil  to  them  he  allotted  ample  salaries,  tliut  they  might  teaeh  a  certain 
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Dumber  of  buys,  /rrc,  and  for  the  sake  of  charity. 

**  He  divided  the  school  into  four  apartments.  The  first,  viz.,  the 
porch  and  e  ntrance,  is  for  Catechumens^  or  the  children  to  he  instructed 
10  the  principles  of  religion  ;  where  no  child  is  to  he  admitted,  hut 
•hut  can  read  and  write.  d’he  second  apartment  is  for  the  lower 
boys,  to  be  taught  by  the  second  master  or  usher  :  the  third,  for  the 
upper  Ibrms,  under  the  head  master :  which  two  parts  of  the  school 
»re  divided  by  a  curtain,  to  he  drawn  at  pleasure.  Over  the  neister's 
chiiir  is  an  image  of  the  Ctiild  Jesus,  of  admirable  work,  in  the 
gesture  of  teaching ;  whom  all  tlie  hoys,  going  and  coming,  salute 
’filh  a  short  hymn  :  and  there  is  a  representation  of  (iod  the  Father, 
Hying,  ‘  Hear  ye  him  ;*  these  words  being  written  at  my  suggestion. 
The  foiirt!»,  or  last  apartment,  is  a  little  (Jliapel  for  Divine  Service. 
Tlie  school  has  no  corners,  or  liiding  places;  nothing  like  a  cell  or 
closet.  The  hoys  have  their  distinct  forms,  or  henclies,  one  ubovd 
toother.  Every  form  holds  si.xteen;  aiuI  he  tliat  is  head,  or  captain 
ol  each  form,  has  a  little  kind  of  desk  by  way  of  pre-eminence. 
They  are  not  to  admit  all  boys  of  course ;  but  to  choose  them  in 
tocariiing  to  their  parts  and  capacities. 

**  The  wise  and  sagacious  founder  saw,  that  the  greatest  hopes 
tod  happiness  of  the  Couiuionwealih  were,  in  the  training  up  of 
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children  to  good  letters  and  true  religion  ;  for  which  noble  purpose 
he  laid  out  an  immense  sum  of  money  ;  and  yet  ’he  would  admit  pot 
one  to  bear  a  share  in  this  expense.  Some  person  having  left  i 
legacy  of  .1*100.  sterling  toward  the  fabric  of  the  school,  Dean  Colet 
perceived  a  design  in  it ;  and,  by  leave  of  the  Bishop,  got  that  money 
to  be  laid  out  upon  the  Vestments  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul.  ^ 

“  After  he  had  tinished  all,  he  left  the  perpetual  care  and  oyer- 
sight  of  the  estate,  and  government  of  it,  not  to  the  Clergy;  not  to 
the  Bishop  ;  not  to  the  Chapter;  nor  to  any  great  Minister  at  court- 
but,  amongst  the  married  Laymen ;  to  the  Company  of  Mercers,  men 
of  probity  and  reputation.  And,  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  of 
so  commiting  the  trust,  he  answered  to  this  effect: — That  there  tea 
no  ahsohtie  certainty  in  human  affairs  ;  butf  for  his  part^  he  found  iett 
corruption  in  such  a  body  Citizens^  than  in  any  other  order  or  de^r 
of  mankind V 

‘  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  School  is  not  shackled  or 
obstructed  by  any  Statute,  which  might  hinder  it  from  being  gene* 
rally  useful  to  the  world.  Not  only  natives  of  the  city,  but  thcic 
who  are  born  in  any.^ther  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  those  who 
are  foreigners,  “  ofaU  nations  and  countries^*'  are  capable  to  be  par¬ 
takers  of  its  privileges.  And  the  good  founder’s  wisdom  is  also  ver}’ 
apparent,  in  giving  liberty  to  declare  the  sense  of  his  statutes  in  ge¬ 
neral  ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  alter  and  correct,  add  and  diminish,  | 
as  should,  in  after-times  be  thought  proper,  or  should  any  way  tend 
to  the  better  government  of  the  school. 

*  As  the  love  of  retirement  seemed  soon  after  the  establishment  of 


his  foundation,  to  increase  upon  him,  in  order  more  pleasingly  to  in¬ 
dulge  it,  the  Dean  built  a  suitable  house  near  Uichmond,  in  Surrev, 
for  his  future  residence.  But  being  twice  seized  with’tWe  sweating 
sickness,  and  rel.'ipsing  into  it  a  third  time,  a  consumption  ensued, 
which  proved  fatal  on  the  16th  of  September,  151ft,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  Thus  closed  the  life  of  the  eminent  founder  of  St, 
Paul’s  School,  an  honour  to  his  owm  day  and  his  country,  and  whose  ce¬ 
lebrated  establishment  will  perpatuate  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity. 

‘  He  was  buried  in  the  Choir  of  his  Cathedral,  w’ith  an  humble 
monument,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  several  years  before, 
and  with  no  other  inscription  than  his  solitary  name.  A  memorial, 
more  suited  to  his  character  and  his  fame,  was  afterwards  erected  to 
him  by  the  Company  of  Mercers,  which  was  destroyed  with  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  in  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  that  church,  in  1666:  hut  the 
representation  of  it  is  still  preserved  in  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  History 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  in  Dr  Knight’s  admirable  life  of  the  worthy  Dean. 

‘  The  untient  school  shared  also  in  the  great  calamity  of  1666.  It 
was  re-built  in  1670,  by  the  active  zeal  of  the  Mercers’  Company, 
under  the  particular  direction  of  Hubert  Ware,  Esq.,  Warden  of  the 
School,  as  appears  by  a  Latin  inscription,  which  is  now  suspended  m 
the  library.  l*be  library  was  added  at  the  same  time. 

‘  The  elevation  of  St.  Paul’s  School  is  uniform,  and,  in  a  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  situation,  would  attract  attention  as  an  example  of  elegant 
architecture.  The  structure  is  a  parallelogram,  extending  north  and 
foutli,  almost  directly  facing  the  chancel  of  St.  Paul’s  Church.  The 
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nortl'  wing,  consisting  of  large  and  elegant  apartments,  is  occupied  by 
the  High  Master;— the  south,  equally  commodious,  is  appropriated  to 
the  Second  Master  and  the  Third  Master,  called  the  Chaplain,  oc¬ 
cupies  a  house  in  the  Old  Change^  to  the  east  of  the  building. 

‘  The  school-room  is  large  and  commodious,  and  is  ornamented 
with  a  bust  of  the  founder,  ^  Bacon  ;  and  of  the  late  much  respected 
Hi^h  Master,  Mr.  George  Thicknesse,  which  was  placed  there  by  a 
voluntary  subscription  of  his  grateful  scholars.  The  emblematical 
engravings,  the  gift  of  the  late  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts,  Mr. 
Alderman  Boydell,  are  in  preservation,  but  not  hung  up  in  the  school : 
up(»n  former  occasions  they  used  to  decorate  the  upj>cr  end  of  the 
school,  on  the  day  of  the  Apposition  ;  but,  according  to  the  present 
arrangements  on  that  day,  tnis  custom  is  in  disuse.  A  bust  of  Dr. 
Roberts,  the  late  High  Master,  by  Hickey,  has  lately  been  erected  at 
tlie  upper  end  of  the  school,  on  the  left  of  that  of  the  founder.  It 
consists  of  eight  classes  or  forms ;  in  the  first  of  which,  children  learn 
their  rudiments ;  and  from  thence,  according  to  their  proficiency,  arc 
advanced  to  the  other  forms,  until  they  rise  to  the  eighth. 

‘  This  is  a  Free  School,  and  confined  to  that  mode  of  tuition  alone 
which  is  strictly  classical ;  and  without  any  other  charge  than  the 
payment  of  one  shillings  on  the  entrance  of  each  boy. 

*  The  admission  of  the  scholars  is  in  the  Mercers’  Company  :  the 
surveyor  accomptant,  one  of  the  court  of  assistants,  being  the  officer 
delegated  by  them,  to  nominate  during  his  year  of  office. 

‘  Scholars  are  admitted  to  the  age  of  Jiftcen,  But,  at  present,  no 
boy  is  eligible  to  an  exhibition,  if  he  is  admitted  after  the  age  of 
trsfhe.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  some  alteration  will  be  made  in 
the  admission  of  boys,  as  to  their  eligibility  to  exhibitions.  An 
earlier  period  than  ivoelve  will  most  likely  be  fixed. 

‘  There  is  no  prescribed  time  of  Superannuation  by  the  statutes. 
But  no  boy  is  expected  to  remain  at  the  school,  after  his  nineteenth 
birth  day. 

‘  The  Latin  Grammar  which  is  used,  is  that  of  Lily  corrected  by 
Ward, — and  the  Greek  grammar,  that  of  Camden,  or  the  Westminster. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  that  the  principal  grammars 
for  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  should  have  been  the  works  of  it’s  founder  and  first  master, 
and  of  Camden,  who  was  one  of  it’s  Scholars. 

‘  On  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  the  school  begins  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning, — (except  from  the  Monday  after  the  first  of 
Novemher  to  the  Monday  before  the  first  of  March,  when  it  begins 
at  eight) — and  continues  till  tvcclvcy  when  it  closes  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

‘  On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  the  school  begins  at  seven^ 
—(except  as  above) — and  continues  till  eleveny  then  begins  again  at 
owr,  and  continues  till  Jour, 

‘  The  grand  examination  of  the  scholars  takes  place  after  Easter, 
and  occupies  two  days ;  on  the  last  of  which,  the  seniors  of  the  eighth 
class  make  their  recitations  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  nrevious  to 
^eir  admission  at  some  college.  And  the  captain  of  the  scnool  leaves 
it  at  that  season. 
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*  The  Apposition,  n  lerin  peculiar  to  St.  Paul's  School,  is  in  fact 
the  Himual  coiiKneiiiordtion  of  the  fouiuler  ;  and  lormerly  took  pl.ice 
on  the  second  ilav  of  the  exicnination.  Of  late  it  has  usuallv  hi'eo 
liolden  on  the  Weihicsday  or  'riiursd.iy  in  tlie  examination  week  'fhe 
solemn  huxincss  of  this  day  is  the  commenioration  of  the  founder  by 
tliree  orations  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Kn^lish,  composed  and  ^poken 
hy  the  three  senior  hoys.  I'liese  are  succeeded  by  two  prize  com. 
positions  in  Latin  and  Lnolish  vcrscj  and  afterwards  speeches  by  the 
upper  hoys.  'I’he  captain  of  I  Ik*  school  j»cncrally,  but  not  necessarily, 
is  appointed  to  a  C'atnden  exhibition.  1  he  Camilen  and  other  ex- 
lubitions  are  ^iven  away  at  this  season  of  the  year  by  the  trustees  at 
piercers*  I  hill ;  a  court  beinj^  lioldcn  <)n  the  day  after  the  Apposition, 
by  the  trustees,  c  died  “  The  Apposition  Court  ;**  for  the  transacting 
this  and  utlier  business  reluiive  to  St  Paul’s  .‘^'c!n»ol. 


‘  There  are  at  present  <’i.xht  exliibitions  which  are  paid  out  of  g 
separate  estate,  heinj;  a  beiu  iactimi  ft)undi*d  by  Lord  Viscount  Cam¬ 
den,  wbicli  is  quite  distinct  frotn  tlio  estate  of  St.  Paul's  School  itself. 


Tills  donation  consists  of  a  moiety  of  the  tythes  of  Woodhorne, 
Seiton,  W’itberingion,  ^reswell  Horton,  alias  llornetnn  Hirst,  Er* 


rinj;ton,  and  Idnton,  in  the  county  of  i\)rtliuinbei  I  uid,  and  of  the 


Rinn  of  Clb,(K).).  Hank  three  pounds  per  centum  reduced  annuities; 
the  gross  annual  income  of  wiiicii,  in  amounted  to  the  sum  of 


tKAH),  or  tlierealHiiits.  These  exhibitions  are  of  the  annual  value 


of  one  liundieil  pounds  each  ;  and  are  cont'e’ed  to  such  scholar  or 
geholars  as  from  time  to  time,  for  evtT,  sliali  ho  preferred  from  St. 
Paul’s  School  to  'I  rinity  College,  I’ambrldge.  flu  ir  number  is  not 
liuiiled  ;  neither  is  the  lime,  but  it  is  usiiaity  for  seven  years. 

‘  There  are  an  imIeHnite  number  of  exbiliitions  of  J  50.  a  year  each, 
to  ary  College  of  either  Cnivervity.  '1  hey  are  holden  for  icreiiyean; 
and  are  never  given  to  tlie  same  boys  who  have  the  Camden  exhi¬ 
bitions.  It  is  probable,  that  some  aiteratiun  may  soon  take  place  in 
tJie  value  or  lunnher  of  them. 


‘  There  arg*  also  some  advantages,  either  as  scholarships  or  ex¬ 
hibitions,  for  Tnulines  (sclml.irs  of  St.  Paul’s  School  usually  so  tie- 
nondnated,)  at  'Fiiniiy  and  St.  John’s  Colleges,  in  the  Llnivt'isiiy  of 
Cambridge, — founded  by  Mr.  I’crry,  anu  Dr.  Sykes. 

‘  Tile  exhibitioners  are  eliosen  by  the  court  of  Wardens  of  ths 
1^1  ereers’  ('ompany,  and  the  trustees  of  the  school.  And  they  are 
paid  at  Mercers’  Hall.’ 

Mr.  tlolin  Stock,  (,^iti/on  and  Draper  of  London,  by  his  will, 
datctl  the  '2ftih  of  b'ehruary,  1780.  ainone;  v  irions  other  legacies, 
bequeathed  cl’ 1 000.  three  per  rents,  to  the  master  and  fellows  of 
Corpus  ('hristi  or  HcneT  (.'ollege,  Caiiihridge,  the  interest  of 
which  was  for  ever  to  he  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  scholar  from  this  school,  with  the  excejdion  of  o£15.  which 
sum  is  always  to  he  reserveri  to  defray  llie  expenses  of  his  illiu'ss, 
death,  &c.  during  his  eontinuance  at  Collcire.  Mr.  Carlisle  has 
given  an  extract  from  this  gentleman’s  will,  and  also  the  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  hy  him  for  the  scholarships  j  but  these  Wt 
emit,  us  uot  being  of  sutllcicut  general  interest. 
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*  With  reject  to  the  several  exhibitions,  the  Company  of  Mercers 
have,  at  tlifferent  times,  taken  saluUry  precautions,  relative  to  the 

ichnlars  intending  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  them ; _ and  it  is 

iBOSt  gratifying  to  remark,  that  the  Company  of  Mercers,  by  their  ^,hhI 
management  of  the  revenues  of  the  School,  have  always  been  en  iblt^d 
to  have  a  fund  ready  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  more  indig. *nt 
icholars,  and,  by  their  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  reposea  in 
them,  have  secured  such  high  respect  to  the  foundation,  as  will  ever 
claim  the  most  grateftil  remembrance,  and  be  a  lasting  nionunieiu  of 
their  unsullied  honour,  assiduity,  and  care. 

*  It  has  been  the  wish  of  some  of  the  Mercers*  Company,  to  enlarge 
the  School,  and  also  to  afford  additional  education  ;  it  having  bevm 
thought,  tliat  it  might  be  of  importance  to  afford  them  the  advantage 
of  JVritingt  learning  Accompts^  and  the  lower  branches  of  the  Mnthe* 
mtics.  Hut  that  is  a  measure  which  has  not  been  put  in  practice, 
nor  is  such  a  scheme  determined  upon.  The  founder  certainlv  never 
had  any  idea  of  establishing  a  large  Free  School,  and  annexing  it  to 
the  Grammar  School,  because  he  h  is  expressly  declared  his  intentions 
that  it  should  be  a  Grammar  School  only^  and  that  no  more  than  One 
HuKUkci)  and  Fifty-thuke  ^oys  should  be  educated  here.  By  the 
Statutes,  however,  the  trustees  are  invested  with  unlimited  powers  os 
to  making  any  alteration  either  in  the  site  of  the  School  or  otherwise, 
as  it  shall  seem  to  them  advantageous  to  the  Institution. 

*  There  arc  no  Church  Preferments  belonging  to  this  School, 
seither  is  there  a  Common  Seal. 

*  The  gross  average  income  of  the  school  is  about  if5,S00  per 
annunu  arising  from  landed  estates,  and  the  interest  of  money  in  the 
funds,  being  t'2(3,()00  stock. 

*  The  present  high  master  is,  John  Sleath,  D.  D.,  whose  salary  is 
i^618  per  annum^  together  with  a  spacious  house.  There  is  also  a 
house  appropriated  to  the  high  master,  at  Stepney^  besides  the  liouse 
in  the  church-yard,  whicli  is  a  trifling  emolument.  This  gentleman 
takes  boarders.  The  original  bust  of  the  founder,  wliicb  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  titc  ruins  of  the  school,  afler  the  great  conflagration,  and 
which  was  removed,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  copy  now  in  the  school¬ 
room,  w’as  placed,  by  the  good  taste  of  Dr.  Roberts,  in  the  high 
master’s  house  over  the  exterior  of  his  drawing-room  door. 

‘  Tho  following  is  a  list  of  the  high  masters  of  St.  Paul’s  School, 
from  it’s  first  foundation.— 1512.  William  Lily*— ^  1522.  John  Rit- 
wyse. — 1532.  Richard  Jones, — 1549.  Thomas  Freeman. — 15.59.  John 

Cooke _ 1573-  William  Malin. — 1.581,  John  Harrison. — 1593.  Richard 

•Mulcaster.— 1608.  Alexander  Gill,  Senior.— 1635*  Alexander  Gill, 
b.D.  Junior, — 1640.  John  Langley. — 1657.  Samuel  Cromeholme  — 
1672.  Thomas  Gale,  D.D.— 1697.  John  Fostlethwayt— 1713.  Phi.ip 
Aicough. — 1721.  Benjamin  Morland.— 1733*  Timothy  Crr.mpe.— 
1737.  George  Charles,  D.D.  — 1748.  George  Thicknesse.— 1769* 
Hichard  Roberts,  D.l). — 1814.  John  Sleath,  U.D. 

‘  The  present  sur- muster  is  the  Rev,  Richard  Edwards,  M.A., 
•hose  salary  is  r£S07»  per  annum^  and  a  house.  This  geotleman 
takes  boarders. 
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*  The  present  undcr-master  or  antient  chaplain  i«,  the  Re?. 

A.  C.  Durham,  M.A.,  whose  salary  is  per  annum,  and  a  houM* 

*  The  present  assistant  master  is*  the  Rer.  J.  P.  fiean,  M.  A.  whosi 
salary  is  ,£‘257.  per  annum,  but  no  house*  This  gentleman 
boarders. 

‘  Besides  these  salaries,  there  are  payments  from  the  school  fundi 
to  the  officers  of  Uie  company;  viz.,  Ute  clerk  «^'100  a  year;  the 
accomptaut  £,’40.;  two  beadles  £5.  each  ;  the  surveyor  accomptant 
£4*.:  the  surveyor  assistant  £4. ;  and  a  porter  boy 

*  And,  as  a  laudable  encouragemeot  to  the  high  masters,  that  that 
labours  shall  not  go  without  their  just  reward,  the  company  allow  a 
princely  annuity  of  £1,000.  lo  the  late  high  master,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Roberts,  who  retired,  after  tilling  that  dignified  station  about  forty* 
live  years,  and  was  a  man  of  great  merit.*’ 

*  There  is  also  an  annuity  allowed  to  the  late  sur-master's  widow, 
of  £60  per  annum. 

*  From  this  fruitfnl  seminary  of  religion  and  learning,  which  hii 

continued  to  increase  in  reputation  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  many  good  am^  have  proceeded ;  and  among  these 

may  be  enumerated,— Thomas  Nightingale;  Thomas  Lupset;  Sir 
Anthony  Denny,  Knight,  Privy  Counsellor  to  Henry  the  Eighth; 


ly  uenny,  is^nigi 
Sir  William  Paget,  Knight,  IVivy  Counsellor  to  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  the  three  succeeding  sovereigns;  Sir  Edward  North,  afterwtrdi 


Scarborough,  tne  my. 
sician;  Samuel  Penys,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty;  Benjamin 
Calamy,  D.D. ;  Tnomas  omitb,  A.M.  Keeper  of  the  University 
Library  of  Cambridge ;  Richard  Blondel,  the  Surgeon ;  Sir  Tbomai 
Davies,  Knight,  the  celebrated  Linguist ;  Humphrey  Gower,  D.D., 
Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  Robert  Nelson,  Esq.,  the 
pious  author  of  the  Companion  for  tlie  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the 
Church  of  England;  Richard  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Peterborough; 
Thomas  Tooke,  S.T.P.,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Bishop’i 
Stortford;  Roger  Cotes,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
and  the  associate  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  Sir  John  Trevor,  Kni^t, 
Master  of  the  Rolls ;  Archibald,  Earl  of  Forfar ;  Charles,  Duke  of 
Manchester;  Sir  Edward  Northey,  Knight,  Attorney  General; 
George  Hooper,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Samuel  Brad¬ 
ford,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  John  Long,  Bishop  of  Norwich; 
Matthew  Mawsoii,  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  Spencer  Compton,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  Spencer  Cooper,  Chief  Justice  or  Chester; 
Sir  Soulden  Laurence,  Knight;  Dr.  Garner,  Dean  of  Exeter;  Joha 
Fisher,  D.l).  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury^;  and  the  Rev.  .fohn 
Curtis,  the  present  head  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Athbp 
de-la-Zouch.’ 


The  work  is  beautifully  printed ;  and  the  fac-similcs  of  the 
seals,  sixty-eight  in  number,  arc  engraven  in  a  very  superwc 
style.  'Fo  the  accuracy  of  ^Ir.  Carlisle's  information  respecting 
many  of  the  great  fouudatioDs,  particularly  those  of  London, 
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ne  can  bear  an  incUvitlual  teathnony ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
duti  the  others  are  as  correct  as  unwearied  assiduity  and  rc« 
learch  can  make  them.  We  consider  his  work  as  an  important 
accession  to  topoi^raphical  literature,  whieh  ought  to  find  i 
place  in  every  well  seU'cted  library. 


Art.  III.  lUustraiiont  of  the  Divine  (government  ;  tending  to  shew, 
that  Every  Thin^  is  under  the  Direction  of  Inhnite  mailom  and 
goodness,  and  will  terminate  in  the  Production  of  Universal  Purity 
and  Happiness.  By  T.  Southwood  Smith,  M  J). 

Concluded  from  page  350. 

The  argument  a  priori  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  IJniver-  ' 
sal  Uestoraiion,  is  not  only  specious,  but  satisfactory,  if  the 
one  thing  which  requires  to  be  proveti,  is  taken  for  granted. 
We  have  already  referred  to  this  fundamental  principle,  which, 
apart  from  the  plain,  practical,  and  scriptural  aspect  of  the 
subject,  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  only  point  that  can  aemand  any 
lengthened  consideration.  If  it  be  allowed  that  Evil  is  a  branch 
of  the  Divine  contrivance  for  the  production  of  a  higher  ulti¬ 
mate  good  to  the  creature  ;  that  it  is  but  the  temporary  name 
of  a  particular  class  of  the  dispensations  of  Sovereign  Bene¬ 
ficence;  if,  in  a  word,  the  foremost  and  favourite  dogma  of 
infidelity  be  conceded,  that  all  things  are  as  God  inakes  them  ; 
then,  indeed,  many  pages  fewer  than  the  three  hundred  which 
Dr.  Smith  has  employed,  might  suffice  to  bring  the  question  to 
an  issue.  But  with  the  proof  of  this  most  essential  point,  he  no 
where  troubles  his  reader.  Perhaps  be  never  surmised  that  it 
could  be  called  in  question  ;  or  lie  might  perceive,  that  iinlesa 
he  could  place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  it  would  give  an  absolutely 
gratuitous  and  nugatory  character  to  his  subsequent  reasonings. 

The  argument  may,  we  believe,  without  misrepresentation,  be 
thus  stated.  God  is  immediately,  or  mediately,  the  Author  of 
nil  being  :  that  is  to  say,  all  things  arc,  as  He  causes  them  to 
be.  God  is  perfectly  good,  or,  to  s|>eak  more  definitely,  per¬ 
fectly  beneficent.  The  highest  possible  good  of  his  creatures,  is 
the  sole  and  ultimate  enii  of  God  in  the  construction  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  universe.  If  God  be  peifectly  beneficent,  He 
will  certainly  choose  such  an  end;  if  perfectly  wise,  He  will 
adopt  the  best  means  for  its  accomplishment ;  and  if  all, power¬ 
ful,  He  will  perfect  his  design  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure. 
The  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  that  however  objectionable 
some  of  these  propositions  may  be,  there  is  but  one  of  them  of 
wy  significance  to  the  argument ;  namely,  that  first  mentioned  ; 
audit  is  upon  the  assumption  of  this  very  proposition,  that  all 
those,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  who  have  defended  the  doctrine 
iu  dispute,  have  founded  their  reasonings. 
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A  few  extracts  from  the  volume  before  us,  will  exhibit  i 
specimen  of  the  several  branches  of  the  argument,  as  we  hai« 
just  stated  it. 

*  If  then  the  world  be  indeed  the  production  of  a  Being 
who  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  the  proof  of  Ills 
constant  and  perfect  superintendence  of  it  seems  to  be  irresistible. 
For  since  He  is  perfect  in  wisdom,  He  could  not  have  created  it 
without  some  design,  and  that  design,  whatever  it  be.  He  roust 
be  careful  to  accomplish.  Whether  we  suppose  He  created  it  wiihi 
view’  to  display  to  His  intelligent  creatures  His  wisdom  and  power,  or 
with  a  design  to  impart  enjoyment  to  an  inconceivable  number  and 
variety  of  beings,  we  must  believe,  in  the  one  case,  that  He  will  ^ 
all  times  provide  against  the  interruption  of  that  order  which  alooe 
can  illustrate  His  perfections,  and  the  destruction  of  those  faculties 
which  are  necessary  to  perceive  them;  and  in  the  othfr,  that  HetciH 
suffer  no  event  to  happen  ivhich  can  prevent  or  impair  the  happineis  He 
determines  to  bestow,  .^In  every  successive  period,  therefore,  He  must 
have  exactly  the  same  reason  to  superintend  the  events  which  take 
place  in  his  creation,  as  He  had  at  first  to  perform  the  glorious  work. 

. — The  doctrine  of  the  scriptures  is,  that  God  is  the  ruler  of 
the  world;  that  every  event  is  under  His  direction,  and  promotes 
in  its  appointed  measure  the  purposes  of  His  wise  and  benevolcDt 
administration  ;  that  the  natural  and  moral  evil  which  prevail^  are  the 
instruments  which  His  wisdom  has  chosen^  no  less  than  the  more  obvious 
blessings  of  existence^  to  promote  the  highest  advantage  of  His  inte'Ji- 
gent  creatures  ;  that  by  His  almighty  and  all-perfect  superintendence 
of  events,  he  will  secure  this  result.* 

This  is  surely  suflicicntly  explicit :  the  period,  then,  will 
arrive,  when  men  shall  he  brought  to  so  true  a  sense  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  case,  tliat  they  will  thank  (*od,  not  only  for  (heir 
being,  and  ‘  the  more  obvious  blessing-^  of  existence,’  but  for 
their  crimes,  and  their  hatred  of  Himsetf,  as  well  as  for  ‘  (he 
*  pro(ractcd  and  intolerable  pains  of  Hell*,’  and  this  is  ‘  the 
‘  Doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  1 !’ 

*  It  is  not  just  to  suppose  that  tlic  Deity  exercises  any  such 
controul  over  his  creatures,  as  to  force  them  to  act  contrary  to  tlieir 
will,  or  to  violate  any  principle  of  their  nature  :  they  always  net,  and 
must  act  according  to  their  will,  and  in  conformity  to  their  nature; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  He  secures  His  own  purpose,  by  placing  them 
in  circumstances  which  so  operate  upon  their  nature,  as  certainli/U> 
induce  the  conduct  lie  requires. 

It  would  lead  us  away  from  (he  question  in  hand,  to  follow 
Dr.  Smith  through  his  crudities  on  the  subject  of  the  Will 
He  is  pleased  to  instruct  us,  that,  ‘  the  term  volition,  expresses 
‘  that  state  of  the  mind  which  is  immediately  j)revious  to  the 
‘  actions  which  are  called  voluntary.’*  Were  he  asked,  And  how 

♦  How'  much  ignorant,  shallow,  and  impertinent  meddling  wiij 
metaphysical  Theology,  might  he  saved  by  a  modest  perusal  of  such 
writings  as  those  of  President  Edwards. 
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arc  those  actions  characterized  whicli  are  called  voluntary  ? 
woulti  he  reply,  Those  wliich  are  preceded  by  the  state  of  mind 
cilltd  volition  ?  Dr.  S.  illustrates  his  doctrine  of  that  Divine 
education'll  Providence  which  makes  men  precisely  what 
they  are,  by  adducing  the  instances  of  Nfwton,  Luthkr, 
Washing  TON,  and  Howard.  But  did  he  not  perceive,  that 
tlie  strictness  of  hin  ars'ument  required  him  to  mention  names  of 
t  ditrerent  character  ;  and  that  to  meet  the  obvious  ditliculties  of 
bis  position,  for  Newton,  he  should  have  named  Spinoza^  for 
Luther,  Loyola^  or  Mahomet,  for  \V  ashint^toii,  Catharine, 
Fredtrick,  or  Attila,  and  for  Howard,  Bonner,  or  Jeffriet  f 
Did  (lOD  make  these  men  exactly  what  they  were;  and  that 
tiK),  for  their  hii^hest  "ood  ?  Either  Dr.  Smith  designedly 
evades  the  dilHcult  and  odious  point  of  his  system,  or  his 
tlunking  on  the  subject  is  pitiably  shallow'. 

‘  The  train  of  circumstances  in  which  an  individual  has  been 
placed,  hiis  given  rise  to  a  disposition,  the  indulgence  of  which  U 
iDCompatihlc  with  his  own  happiness  and  with  that  of  his  fellow- 
beings.  This  disposition  it  is  necessiiry  to  correct :  this  correction  is 
accomplished  by  causing  him  to  pass  through  another  train  of  cir* 
cumstanccs,  which  makes  him  feel  the  evil  of  his  conduct  ;  and  this 
discipline,  being  attended  w'ith  suH'ering,  is  expressed  by  the  term 
punishment.’ 

This  is  truly  to  give  to  the  moral  world,  and  its  movements, 
the  character  of  a  monstrous  farce,  in  which  nothing  is  real,  but 
the  consciousness  of  pain,  or  pleasure.  An  impression  of  this 
kind  is  inevitable  in  contemplating  the  condition  and  dc'stinies 
of  mankind,  if  Good  and  Evil  arc  believed  to  proceed  from  the 
same  source. 

‘  Were  there  no  evil  in  the  world,’  remarks  our  Author,  *  there 
could  be  no  possible  objection  to  the  view  of  the  subject  he  has 
taken.  Were  every  one  virtuous  and  happy,  every  heart  would 
rejoice  to  trace  to  the  Deity  its  excellences  and  its  pleasures.  But 
hov  ran  He  who  is  perfect  in  benignity,  be  tlie  Author  of  Kvil ! 
The  Deity  must  have  some  wise  and  benevolent  object  to  accomplish, 
as  the  result  of  His  administration,  and  that  object  can  be  nothing 

but  the  timd  and  [perfect  happiness  of  His  intelligent  creatures . 

When  He  placed  man  in  such  circumstances  as  He  foresaw  would  be 
attended  with  the  production  and  indulgence  of  evil  passions.  He 
must  at  the  same  time  have  foreseen,  that,  under  His  directions,  these 
passions  would  produce,  upon  the  whole,  a  greater  sum  of'  happiness 
than  could  have  existed  without  them.  The  misery  produced  by  sin 
is  designed  to  answer  the  same  benevolent  purpose  in  the  moral 
vorld,  which  the  pain  occasioned  by  hunger  accomplishes  in  the 
animal.* 

The  reader  will  remark  the  evasion  of  tlie  subject  in  this  last 
acnieuce.  Let  it  be  granted,  that  the  misery  consequent  upon 
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«in,  is  a  purely  h  nefieent  infliction  upon  the  subject  of  it,— ihn  I 
<|ue«tioh  is  not  wliut  c:oo(i  the  winery  does  him,  but  wbat  ^ooii  1 
tile  ffin  does  him.  lie  is  maile  miserable,  it  seems,  Ihut  he  may 
become  t^ood :  but  is  he  nmde  wicked,  that  he  may  be  roada 
mis#‘rable,  that  he  may  lieconie  ^‘ood  ? 

Dr.  Smith  finds  it  of  course,  essential  to  his  arG^iiment,  to 
obscure  iVoiii  die  view  of  his  readers  the  immeasurable  disparity 
which  actually  exists  amoni'  men  in  the  roost  important  of  all 

resjieets. 

‘  If  every  principle  of  the  human  understanding,  revolts  at  the 
concluMon  that  the  Deitv  is  partial  and  capricious  in  His  kindaesi, 
and  has  designed  to  make  some  individuals  happy  and  others  robe* 
ruble,  it  is  equally  opposed  by  all  the  appearances  of  nature.-  No  1 
where  in  nature  are  there  traces  of  a  partial  (iod.  Every  appearance  I 
of  partiality  va^i^hes  from  all  His  great  and  fundamental  gids.  Itb  I 
only  in  what  is  ju.^dy  toraied  the  adventitious  circumstances  which  I 
attend  His  bounties,  t^at  the  least  indication  of  it  can  be  supposed  to  1 
exist ;  yet  narrow’  and  contracted  minds  confine  their  attention  to  I 
these  adventitious  circumstances  alone,  and  hence  conclude  that  He  I 
is  partial  in  the  distributioit  of  His  goodness  ;  while  all  His  great  and  1 
fundamental  blessings  are  so  universally  and  equally  diffused,  that  they  1 
demonstrate  Him  to  be  u  Being  of  perfect  benevolence.  Now  we  I 
ought  to  reason  from  the  great  to  the  little,  not  from  the  little  to  the  I 
great ;  we  ouglit  to  say,  because  in  every  thing  o\  primary  importanu  I 
there  is  no  appearanoe  of  partiality,  therefore  there  can  be  really  1 
none,  althougit  in  lesser  things  there  is  stMue  inequality  in  the  db*  I 
triuiiiion  uf  the  alisoJute  rum  of  enjoyment,  not  because  there  b 
some  incijuality  in  lesser  things,  therefore  there  must  be  partiality, 
although  there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  any  tliinfr  of  real  moment. 

Bui  while  the  univcri.ahTy  of  the  Divine  benevolence  will  be  readily 
admitted,  with  respt^ot  to  the  blessings  which  have  been  mentioned, 
many  pei>ons  l)?lieve  that  ihe  Deity  acts  upon  a  totilly  different 
priiu'i}>Ie  with  reg.irtl  to  ilie  distrihuiiun  of  moral  and  spiritual  favour, 
and  tout  lie  invariably  confines  the  bestowinent  of  this  description  of 
gooil  to  a  few  chosen  individuals.  'Jhe  most  popular  sybiems  of 
religion  which  prevail  in  the  present  age,  are  founded  upon  thb  I 
opin’on.  But  if  it  he  a  fact  that  there  is  no  partiality  in  the  primary  | 
and  essential  gift  of  existence,  in  life  considered  as  a  whole,  in  the 
minor  properties  and  feih'ities  of  our  nature,  in  our  senses,  in  our 
intellect ual  and  moral  faculties,  and  in  the  gratification  of  which 
they  are  respectively  the  source ;  if  all  these  great  blessings  agree  in 
this  important  circumstance,  that  they  are  instruments  of  enjoyment 
to  all.  and  th  tt  the  happiness  they  actually  do  impart  is  universal,  it 
must  follow  fli.li  there  is  no  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  moral  and 
spiritual  good  lor  why  is  this  spiritual  good  imparted  to  any  2 
\Vhy  is  it  .superaddtd  to  the  merely  animal  and  intellectual  nature  of 
a  single  individual  I  It  must  he  to  perfect  its  possessor,  and  to  make 
liim  susceptible  of  a  greater  sum  ot  enjoyment.* 

The  word  partiality,  surely,  docs  not  express  the 
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making  a  difference  in  the  dUtribution  of  favours,  but  implies 
rathor  that  unreasonable  or  unjust  preference  which,  in  l)esto\?- 
a  favour  upon  one  object,  withholds  that  which  in  c/iie,  from 
another.  Conduct  of  this  description,  we  presume,  no  one 
itiribiites  to  the  Divine  Beine^.  But  because  (lod  is  not  partiai^ 
does  He  therefore  make  no  differencen  in  the  Iw'stowment  of  the 
highest  and  ultimate  good  ?  \Ve  are  unaffectedly  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  the  meaning  of  the  passages  we  have  just  quoted. 
The  pur|>ort  of  Dr.  Smith’s  reasoning  appeam  to  be  this,  (and 
indeed  his  argument  requires  that  it  should  be  understood  as 
importing,)  that  we  may  certainly  infer  the  intention  of  the 
great  Parent  to  bring  each  individual  of  Ilis  family  to  virtue 
and  happiness,  because  we  see  no  instances  of  His  making  a 
ditrennee  among  llis  creatures  in*  any  resiM'Ct  of  primary 
importuncey  or  of  real  moment.  Now  we  simply  ask.  Whence 
H  Virtue  ?  And  is  it  a  matter  of  primary  impoi  tance,  and  of 
real  moment  ?  or  is  it  to  be  classed  among  those  ^  adventitious 
‘  ciremnstauees,*  to  which  ‘ .  narrow  and  contracted  minds’ 
are  too  apt  to  *  confine  their  attention’  ^  Dr.  Smith  himself 
acknowledges,  that  ‘  were  every  one  virtuous  and  happy,  every 
^  heart  would  rejoice  to  trace  to  the  Deity  its  excellences  and 
^  its  pleasures.’  This  is  very  good.  But  some  (alas !  how 
few!)  are  virtuous;  and  these,  when  Uiey  have  passeil  here  a 
few  days  of  sorrow,  shall  be  placed  in  a  state  of  unchangeable 
happiness.  Others,  however, — yes,  thematii/,  are  not  virtuous  ; 
and  they  must  yet  he  miserable,  in  a  degree,  and  for  a  period, 
which  no  one  ventures  to  limit :  or,  to  express  the  subject  in  the 
concise  language  of  our  Lord,  “  The  wicked  shall  go  away 
into  wonian  punishment ;  but  the  righteous,  into  monian 
life.”  Here  then,  whatever  terms  we  may  choose  to  apply  to 
the  Divine  conduct,  is  a  difference  among  men,  if  not  infinitely, 
at  least  inconceivably  great  and  momentous.  Virtue,  with  its 
attendant  felicity,  is  granted  to  be  the  gift  of  Ciml ;  and  this  gift 
in  possessed  by  some ;  it  is  not  possessed  by  others.  Some, 
having  been  formed  to  virtue  by  Him  to  whom  we  must  trace 
‘  every  excellence;’  are  **  not  appoinUnl  unto  wrath,  but  to 
“  obtain  Salvation,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  To  others, 
there  remains  “  a  fearful  looking  for  of  wrath,  and  fiery  indig- 
“  nation,  which  shall  devour  tlie  adversary  they,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Dr.  Smith,  having,  ‘  by  the  train  circuriMtances  in 
‘  which  they  hate  been  placedy  acquired  ilispositiona’  which 
render  Uiem,  in  th«*  language  of  tlie  Scriptures,  “  vessels  of 
“  wrath  fitted  for  destruction.”*  There  is  l)ut  one  supposiiioo 

*  Dr.  Smith’s  system,  it  is  apparent,  fixes  the  moat  obnoxious 
interpretation  upon  the  phrase  which  St.  Paul  employs,  Horn.  ix.  22. 
XATHPTIXMENA 
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which  can  affonl  support  to  the  position  Dr.  Smilh  lubourn  »o 
much  to  u.uiiilain  :  monstrous  und  unscriptural  us  is  the  idea,  he 
luu.'tt  suppose,  that  tlie  sin  and  ttie  punishment  ot*  the  >\icke(l, 
shall  work  lor  them  such  an  overplus  oi  enjoyment,  as  shall  not 
only  compensate  to  themselves  lor  the  woman  Hell  they  shall 
have  sutVered,  hut  t^ive  them  some  ultimate  advantage  over  the 
riuhteoiis  ;  otherwise,  there  will  he  still  room  to  say,  in  con- 
iiirmity  to  ceituiii  ‘  po|mlar  systems  of  Ut  lii^ion,’  tlnit  ‘  the 
«  Dt  ity  coniines  the  bestow ment  ot'  moral  und  spiritual  favour  to 
«  a  fvw  chosen  individuals.^ 

*  Man  is  the  creature  of  circumstance.  He  is  made  wliat  he  is, 
entirely  by  the  train  of  events  which  have  befallen  him.  The  powers 
with  which  he  is  endowed,  have  been  called  into  action  by  surround¬ 
ing  objects,  and  the  ualure  of  that  action  has  been  determined,  by 
tiiut  of  the  objects  which  have  induced  it.  Had  the  situation  of 
any  human  being  varied  in  tlie  least,  there  must  have  been  a  pro- 

f)oition;d)le  dilfercnce  in  his  character.  I'his  is  so  true,  that  any 
)eing  who  hud  entirely  ift-his  own  liunds  the  direction  of  the  events 
of  tlie  world,  and  who  possessed  a  perfect  know  ledge  of  the  nature 
of  man,  might  make  his  character  w  hutever  he  pleased  'fhere  is  no 
aifeetion,  however  fixed,  w  hich  he  might  not  cliangc ;  no  habit,  1 
however  inveterate,  which  he  might  not  eradicate.  And  this  he 
might  efi'ect,  us  we  have  already  shewn,  without  putting  tiie  least 
constraint  upon  the  w  ill,  or  making  the  slightest  infringement  on  the 
liberty  of  the  moral  agent ;  for  by  changing  his  circumstances,  he  might 
alter  his  volition,  and  thus  excite  in  him  the  desire  to  do  or  to  be, 
whatever  he  might  wish  him  to  accomplish  or  to  become.’ 

Tin*  above  quotation  we  biinc^  forward,  cbielly  as  it  afifords,  in- 
ilireclly,  a  most  striking  exemplification  of  llie  confusion — the  ab¬ 
solute  obstruction  to  tbonglit,  wbieh  is  introduced  into  tlic.iiiiiul 
along  with  an  inadequate  or  mistaken  byputhesis.  A  nian  is  a 
tliorongli  necessarian  ;  lie  exjilicitly  nttril)Ut<‘s  virtue  to  (iod;  be 
acknowledges  tiic  eternity  and  the  infallibiUty  of  tlie  Divine  pur¬ 
poses,  und  then,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  indignant  contempt  ut'tiie 
doetriiie  of  lilection  !  1  W  hile  he  jiitics  the  gloomy  Calvinist, 
Dr.  Smilh  himself  endeavoiirs  to  establish  a  liepruhation  which 
the  vveil-iniormetl  Calvinist  woiiUl  abhor. 

Dr.  Smith  thus  defines  Funislimeiit : 

*  I’unishment  is  the  infiiciion  of  pain,  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  or  violation  of  duty,  with  a  view  to  correct  the  Evil. 

Such  a  definition  can  do  no  more  tlian  to  vary  the  terms  of 
the  tpiestion  in  debate.  It  can  in  no  way  serve  the  argument, 
but  as  it  is  a  pvtitio  prinripii.  It  nuist  tlieii  be  asked,  Is  the 
future  condition  of  the  wicked  simply  punitive  ? 

Hut  granting  both  the  justness  and  ihe  appositeness  of  this 
definition,  the  hypothesis  proposed  to  us,  as  alpne  worthy  ot  a 
icasonahlc  credence,  is  this,  (as  wc  have  before  expressed  it,) 
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Men  are  made  n^icked,  that  they  may  be  punUhedy  that  thvif 
may  become  good.  Now,  let  the  reatUr  ohsorve,  that  that  Kvil 
wliich  teriniiiates  in  its  own  ultimate  correctioii,  or  destruction, 
adds  nothin!^  to  the  well-bein^  of  the  universe,  hut,  to  the 
whole  extent  of  it,  is  simclk  Evii..  Nor  lioes  it  make  any 
dill’erence  if  we  choose  to  call  the  former  portion  of  this  Evil, 
cause,  and  the  latter,  consequence  ; — the  foriner,  sin,  and  the 
latter,  punishment.  Dr.  Smitii  asserts,  that  he  who  chooses 
simple  Evil  for  its  own  sake,  and  rests  in  it  as  an  end,  is  a  mule- 
vulcnt  hein^.  But  Evil  that  only  cures  itself,  is  simple  Evil. 
Here  then,  a^ain,  we  perceive,  that  to  support  the  doctrine  of  a 
benerolent  causation  of  vcily  it  must  he  believed,  that  sin  will 
produce,  to  the  subject  of  it,  a  positive  additional  advantage 
beyond  what  could  result  from  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
virtue.  A  little  reilection  will  convince  any  one,  that  if  Evil  dot's 
not  produce  a  higher  good,  it  is  pure  Eril ;  and  to  choose  pure 
Kvil,  we  are  told,  is  the  property  of  a  malevolent  being.  But  if 
it  be  said  that  Evil  produces  a  higher  good,  it  must  tlo  so,  either 
to  the  sul)ject  of  it,  (that  is,  the  sinner  will  he  the  better  for  his 
sin,)  or  it  must  procure  this  higher  good  to  other  creatures  : 
but  this  is  a  supposition  which,  we  imagine,  the  favourers  of 
Final  Jlestitution  could  by  no  means  allow,  for  there  would 
then  inevitably  follow  the  ideas  of  partiality, — of  the  sid)ordi- 
nation  of  individual  interests,andof  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  In¬ 
deed  it  would  he  impossible,  after  such  an  admission,  to  resist 
even  Calvinism  itself. 

‘  That  all  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  offenders  in  the  present 
state  is  corrective,  is  universally  acknowledged.* 

Upon  this  assertion  we  remark  in  the  first  plaee,  that  it  does 
not  comprehend  the  subject.  A  large  proportion  of  the  sulVer- 
ing  which  we  see  in  the  world,  is  not  corrective  in  its  actual 
intiucncc,  nor  even  in  its  tendency  ;  nor  is  it  conseqin  nt  upon 
the  personal  violation  of  duty.  *  Of  this  sort  are  the  sulVerings  of 
animals,  and  of  infants.  Though  it  were  true,  therefore,  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  ofl'enders  in  tlie  present  state,  is 
always  corrective,  the  class  of  facts  to  which  we  refer  would 
unequivocally  indicate,  that  Evil  is  far  more  deepiy  related  to 
the  system  of  things,  than  is  supposed  in  the  shallow  theory 
under  discussion.  But,  in  the  second  place.  Dr.  Smith’s 
argument  is  here  analogical.  Let  him,  then,  adhere  strictly  to 
the  limits  of  the  analogy  he  adduces.  Supjnise  it  granted,  that 
all  the  punishment  inflicted  u|»on  itjfenders  in  the  present  state, 
is  corrective  in  its  tendency ;  or,  to  state  the  in  titer  with  more 
precision,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  delinition  of  piiniV.inicut 
above  quoted,  let  it  he  said,  that  all  the  suffering  ul  tjllenders  in 
the  present  state,  is  punitive  in  its  naiuie.  The  utmost 
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which  can  afford  support  to  the  position  Dr.  Siuilh  labours  jio 
much  to  ii.uiiitaiii  :  monstrous  and  unscripturul  us  is  the  idea,  he 
must  suppose,  that  the  siti  and  the  punishment  ot‘  the  >\iike(), 
shall  \>urk  tor  them  such  uii  overplus  of  enjoyment,  us  shall  not 
only  compensate  to  themselves  for  the  wunian  Hell  they  shall 
have  suffered,  hut  t^ive  them  some  ullimate  udvanta^e  over  the 
riuhteous  ;  otherwise,  iluTe  will  he  still  room  to  say,  in  con- 
ioniiity  to  certain  ^  popular  systems  of'  Kelii^ion,'  that  *  the 
<  Dt  ity  confines  the  bestow meiit  of’  moral  ami  spiritual  favour  to 
*  u  fvw  ehuMen  individuals.' 


*  Man  is  the  creature  of  circumstance.  He  is  made  what  he  Is, 
entirely  hy  the  train  of  events  which  have  befallen  him.  The  jinwers 
with  which  he  is  endowed,  have  been  called  into  action  by  surround- 
inj;  objects,  and  the  uaiure  of  iJuit  action  has  been  determined,  by 
that  of  the  objects  whicii  have  induced  it.  Had  tlie  situation  of 
any  human  being  v  aried  in  the  least,  there  must  have  been  a  pro- 

{loitlonahie  difference  in  bis  cbaracter,  I’bis  is  so  true,  that  any 
>eing  who  had  entirely  ift  his  mvn  hands  the  direction  of  the  events 
of  the  world,  and  who  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  man,  might  make  his  character  vxhatever  he  pleased,  'fhere  is  no 
alfediun,  however  fixed,  which  he  might  not  change ;  no  habit, 
however  inveterate,  which  he  might  not  eradicate.  And  this  he 
might  eftect,  us  we  have  already  shewn,  without  nutting  the  le;ist 
constraint  upon  the  will,  or  making  the  slightest  infringement  on  the 
lijerty  of  the  moral  agent ;  for  by  changing  liis  circumstances,  he  might 
alter  his  volition,  and  thus  excite  in  him  the  desire  to  do  or  to  be, 
whatever  he  might  wish  him  to  accomplish  or  to  become.’ 

Tin*  above  quotation  we  biiiig  forward,  chiefly  as  it  affords,  in- 
ilirectly,  a  most  striking  exiunplificatiou  of  the  confusion — the  ab¬ 
solute  obstruction  to  thought,  whicli  is  introduced  into  the, mind 
along  with  an  inadequate  or  mistaken  hypothesis.  A  man  is  a 
thorough  neccssariun  ;  he  e\|)licitly  attrihulcs  virtue  tc»  (iod;  be 
acknowledges  the  eternity  niid  the  iufullihility  of  the  Divine  pur- 
post'.s,  and  then,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  indignant  contiMnpt  ol  the 
doctrine  of  Hleetion  !  I  While  he  pities  the  gloomy  C'alvinist, 
Dr.  Smith  himself  endeavours  to  establish  a  Keprubatiun  which 
the  welUinfurmetl  Calvinist  would  abhor. 

Dr.  Smith  thus  defines  Punishment : 


‘  I’unishment  is  the  infliction  of  pain,  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  or  violation  of  duly,  with  a  view  to  correct  the  Evil. 

Such  a  dcfmition  can  do  no  more  than  to  vary  the  terms  of 
the  tpiestion  in  tlehate.  It  ean  in  no  way  serve  the  argument, 
blit  as  it  is  a  petitio  priuripii.  It  must  tlieu  be  asked,  Is  the 
future  condition  of  tbe  wicked  simply  punitive  ? 

Hut  granting  both  the  justness  and  the  apj>osilcness  of  this 
drfinitioii,  the  liypothesis  proposed  to  n.s,  as  alone  worthy  of  a 
rcasunahic  credence,  is  this,  (as  wc  have  before  expressed  it,) 
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Men  are  made  nrickedy  that  the^  may  be  punuhedj  that  they 
may  become  good.  Now,  let  tlui  reailtr  observe,  that  that  KvU 
ahich  terminates  in  its  own  nUiinate  eorreetioii,  or  destruction, 
adds  iiotliini^  to  the  well-bein^  of  the  universe,  but,  to  the 
uiiolc  extent  of  it,  is  simi'LE  Evii..  Nor  iloes  it  iii.ike  any 
did’erence  if  we  choose  to  call  the  former  |>ortion  of  this  Evil, 
caus'S  and  the  latter,  consequence  ; — the  former,  sin,  and  the 
latter,  punishment.  Dr.  Smith  asserts,  that  be  who  chooses 
simple  Evil  for  its  own  sake,  and  rests  in  it  as  an  end,  is  a  inale- 
Yuleiit  bein^.  But  Evil  that  only  cures  itself,  is  simple  Evil. 
Here  (hen,  a^ain,  we  perceive,  that  to  support  the  doctrine  of  a 
benerolent  caiti/atiun  of  ecily  it  must  be  believed,  that  sin  will 
produce,  to  the  subject  of  it,  a  positive  additional  advantuf^e 
beyond  what  could  result  from  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
>irtue.  A  little  reilection  will  convince  any  one,  that  if  Evil  dot's 
not  produce  a  higher  good,  it  is  pure  J^ril ;  and  to  ehot»se  pore 
Kvil,  we  are  told,  is  the  property  of  a  malevolent  being.  But  if 
it  be  said  that  Evil  produces  a  higher  good,  it  must  tio  so,  either 
to  (he  subject  of  it,  (that  is,  the  sinner  will  be  the  better  for  his 
sin,)  or  it  must  procure  this  higher  good  to  other  cre.it nres  : 
but  (his  is  a  supposition  whieli,  we  imagine,  the  fa>  oarers  of 
Final  Bestitution  could  by  no  means  allow,  for  there  would 
then  inevitably  follow  the  ideas  of  partiality, — of  the  suborili- 
nation  of  individual  interests, and  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  In¬ 
deed  it  would  he  impossible,  after  such  an  admission,  to  resist 
even  Calvinism  itself. 

‘  That  all  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  offenders  in  the  present 
state  is  corrective,  is  universally  acknowledged.* 

Upon  tills  assertion  we  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  it  does 
not  comprehend  the  subject.  A  large  proportion  of  the  sutbT- 
ing  which  we  see  in  the  world,  is  not  corrective  in  its  actual 
influence,  nor  even  in  its  tendency  ;  nor  is  it  consequmt  upon 
the  personal  violation  of  duty.  Of  this  sort  are  the  sutVerings  of 
animals,  and  of  infants.  Though  it  were  true,  therefore,  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  oflenders  in  the  pn*seiit  slate,  is 
always  corrective,  the  class  of  facts  to  which  we  reler  would 
unequivocally  iiulieate,  that  Evil  is  iar  more  ileepiy  rclateil  to 
the  system  of  things,  than  is  supposed  in  (lie  shallow  theory 
under  discussion.  Hut,  in  the  second  place,  Dr.  Smith’s 
argument  is  here  analogical.  Let  him,  then,  adhere  strictly  to 
die  limits  of  the  analogy  he  adduces.  Suppose  it  granted,  that 
all  the  |>nnishment  inflicted  u|»on  nJfeuderH  in  the  present  state, 
is  corrective  in  its  tendency ;  or,  to  state  tlie  m  ttt»*r  with  more 
precision,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  definition  of  puf»i'*!ii:K*nt 
above  ipioted,  let  it  he  said,  that  ail  the  sujf  ering  of  oifembTs  in 
the  present  state,  is  punitive  in  its  naiuie.  Ihe  utmost 
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extent  of  the  analo<xical  inference  would  he  this,  that  the  suffer* 
ill"  of  oftenders  in  the  future  state,  will  also  probahl^  be  cor¬ 
rective  in  its  tendency.  But  we  see  every  nay,  that  even  in 
those  cases  where  suffering  is  the  most  unequivocally  consequent 
upon  oflence,  and  therefore,  the  most  apparently  corrective  in  its 
ih^i^n,  not  the  smallest  progress  is  made  towards  actual  amend¬ 
ment.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the.  broad  and  prominent 
character  of  the  present  state,  viewed  as  a  school  of  virtue,  is 
iticorriyihtenoMfi,  Beside  the  uni^uestionable  evidence  of  sur¬ 
rounding:  facts,  provin^r  the  insufficiency  of  correction,  it  is  i 
truth  <*xplicitiy  established  by  the  inspired  threatening,  “  He 
“  that  liein;»  often  reproved  hardenetk  hittnerky  shall  suddenly 
“  he  destroyed,  and  that  nrithout  remedy^  Following,  there¬ 
fore,  the  analoj^y,  we  may  say,  It  appears  that  such  is  the  inde» 
pendent  nature  of  moral  evil,  such  the  limits  of  that  intlueuce 
to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  Divine  adminutration,  and  such 
the  defectiveness  of  ihe  proof  from  which  it  mi^ht  be  (Mir.cludcd, 
that  ttnffering  and  virtue  are  connected  by  a  natural  and 
iiilallii)  le  consequence,  that  we  may  well  apprehend,  even  al- 
thoui>:h  future  sufferinj^  sliould  be  c(»rrective  in  its  tendencjf^  it 
tuny  theuy  as  it  does  /loir,  wholly  fail  of  its  result.  An  ana- 
lof^ical  ari'uinent  is,  of  course,  not  a  priori^  but  a  ponteriort. 
On  tlie  prcs(‘nt  occasion,  we  are  not  reasoniup:  down  to  the  fact, 
from  what  we  suppose  ourselves  to  know  of  the  Divine  charac¬ 
ter,  hut  IVom  the  fact,  as  it  lies  betorc  us,  we  attempt  to  infer 
tlieruleof  the  Divinefiovornment,  andthcncederivean  ex|i€Ctation 
of  theluture  Now  an  easy  supposition  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the 
real  \alue  of  the  auaiofi^y  so  much  insisted  upon.  Let  it  then, 
for  u  moment,  he  imagined,  that  the  present  race  of  men,  pre¬ 
cisely  such  as  they  are,  were  rendered  immortal ;  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  human  life,  so  far  as  the  supposition  admits,  con¬ 
tinuing  file  same  ;  at  least,  that  the  inducements  to  virtue,  and 
the  temptations  to  crime,  should  he  balanced,  so  as  to  have 
exactly  the  same  relative  intliicnce,  that  they  are  found  in  fact  to 
possess.  Now,  let  the  reader  ask  himself  whether,  knowing 
what  he  does  know  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  ordinary 
operation  of  <»\ternal  causes  upon  it,  he  can  feel  an  cxpt'ctalion, 
that  the  lapse  of  one,  of  two,  or  of  ten  thousand  years,  would  tind  the 
larger  proportion  of  these  same  individuals  virtuous ;  or,  that 
the  order  of  events  such  as  they  are,  would,  of  themselves,  lessen 
the  power  of  habit,  and  sirengtlieu  the  power  of  reason ;  that 
the  iudiir.ited  conscience  would  gradually  recover  its  moral 
sense  ;  that  the  love  of  pleasure,  under  the  continued  powers  of 
enjoyment,  and  means  of  gratification,  would  expire;  that 
malignancy,  fcre>city,  and  the  lust  of  power,  instead  of  becoming 
more  det*pened,  more  dominant,  and  more  inveterate,  would 
yield  to  that  evidence  of  experience,  which  proves  them  to  he 
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inconsistent  with  true  bajtpiness.  For  ourselves,  wo  oaiuiot  for 
a  luoincnt  entertain  the  expectation  ;  no  one,  we  imagine,  will 
sustain  tlio  riiiicule  of  so  romantic  a  chimera.  The  mind  can 
hardly  «lv.fll  upon  an  idea  iiion*  terrific  than  that  of  the  imiuor- 
talitv'  of  men,  just  as  they  are,  in  the  world  just  as  it  is;  nor  is 
the  iniatfe  of  such  a  Hell  the  less  frijjhtfni.  although  the  moral 
misery  he  supposed  still  decked  out  in  the  heuutii^^  of  the  visible 
creation. 

If,  then,  we  cannot  soberlyim  aj^ine,  that  an  indefinite  con¬ 
tinuance  under  the  correctire  inffuencoH  td’  the  present  state, 
would  necessitate  a  chaiit^e  from  vice  to  virtue,  the  boasted  ana- 
lot::)'  is  cxliausted  ;  it  cannot  prove  more  than  it  eortains.  Fioiii 
what  we  see  we  cannot  be  justified  in  cunchidine:,  eillier,  that 
God  will  institute  a  process  of  infullible  correction,  or  even  that 
there  is  any  other  than  a  connexion  of  occasional  causation 
between  sutFering  and  amendment. 

^Ve  pass  over,  for  the  present,  that  portion  of  the  volume,  in 
which  the  Author  attemjits  to  ascertain  the  mcanini::  and  >aliic  of 
the  terms  applied  to  the  subject  of  Future  Fiinisliment  in  the 
tscriptures,  and  follow  Dr.  Smith  a^aiu  in  his  creneral  re.isnnin‘::s. 

‘  It  is  when  wc  consider  the  minute  (hades  by  w  liich  tlitferent  sins 
ami  even  different  characters  arc  discriminated,  that  wc  perceive  in 
the  most  forcible  manner  tlic  impossibility  both  of  the  doctrine  of 
rndless  misery,  and  of  limited  punishment  terminated  by  destruction. 
How  slight  is  the  difference  between  the  worst  good  man  and  the 
best  wicked  man !  How  impossible  is  it  for  the  utmost  exertion  of 
human  sagacity  to  distinguish  between  them,  yet  for  this  imperceptible 
difference  in  ciiaracter  there  is  according  to  tlitse  doctrines,  an  in¬ 
finite  diftereiice  in  destiny!  He  who  is  lowest  in  the  scale  of  good¬ 
ness,  and  who  differs  from  the  best  wicked  man  only  by  the  sligntest 
shade,  is  admitted  to  infinite  happiness;  he  in  whom  uickedneis  pre¬ 
ponderates  upon  the  .vliole,  but  in  so  small  a  measure  that  no  hmnan 
penetration  can  discern  it,  is  shut  out  from  the  cnjoymeni  ol  hcavco  ; 
doomed  by  one  doctrine  to  inconceivable  toiments  through  endless 
ages,  and  bv  the  other  to  dreadful  suffering  for  a  very  pro^rac  ed 
period,  and  then  to  endless  extinction  of  being  According  to  one 
opinion  the  positive  torment,  according  to  tlie  oth  rihe  positive  In-,-.,  is 
infinite,  yet  the  difference  in  desert  is  indistingniJiahle.  This  is  a  dis¬ 
proportion  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  any  ot  the  works  of  the  Deity, 
and  which  cannot  exist,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  in  any  of  his  dis¬ 
pensations.* 

If  the  Author  would  allow  himself  to  follow  out  the  principles 
implied  in  the  above  passage,  through  their  incvltiihic  coiise- 
quenc(*s,  he  could  hardly  fail,  we  think,  to  perceive  that,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  his  views  of  the  condition  ol  the  human 
system,  and  of  the  redemption  procdainieii  in  the  tio'^jwl,  are 
obscured  by  some  capital  mistake.  The  very  |K)int  ol  the  objec¬ 
tion  upon  which  he  insists,  falls  without  remedy  upon  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself. 
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IrfOt  us  tlifii  attend  strictly  to  the  doctrines  expressed  or  iiu 
]>livd  in  the  (piotation.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  (iood  are  ii 
j)ar:  had,  and  ihe  l>atl,  in  part  tj;ood  ;  that  between  the  best  and 
the  v.oi  -st  of  mankind,  there  intervenes  an  absolutely  indefinite 
moral  penuinhra  —  a  perleclly  innensihle  ijntdotion  of  dvaert ; 
and  that  the  worst  i;;ootl  man,  and  the  best  wiekcil  man,  are  se- 
para  ed  by  a  dilferenee  so  small,  that  although  it  may  be  real  in 
the  eye  of  Onini-cienee,  it  is  too  minute  ever  to  l>e  made  eonspi- 
eiious  to  created  intelligences,  as  atlbrdin^  the  c;round  of  a  widely 
ditferent  adjudication.  Now  it  is  very  plain,  that  the  stric  tness  of 
«  t^intpltf  rt  tribudre  system,  especially  il  it  is  to  approve  itself  to 
the  conscience  of  every  one  concerned,  «lcmunds  Unit  the  yra^ 
dutioim  of  reicard  and  punishment^  should,  at  no  point,  be 
more  abrupt  than  are  the  ^ratlations  of  desert.  If,  in  the 
future  world,  there  he  any  where  discoverable  a  |)erceptiblo 
line  of  sojiaration  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, — if 
there  be  room  tor  the  one  to  say  to  the  other  ;  “  Between  us  and 
“  you  there  is  a  ^rcat  ^ulf  fixed,"  upon  that  line,  Bquity  will 
be  outraged, — in  that  j;uir,  Justice  will  he  merited.  In  place 
therefore  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  of  the 
final  ami  perfect  rlivision  oT  nninkind  into  two  classes — the  iiii- 
erpiivocal  scjiaration  of  the  sheep  Irom  the  goats^ — instead,  wc 
say,  of  the  precise  ideas  of  salvation  and  eternal  life,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  comlcinnation  and  everlasting  destruction  on 
the  other,  it  will,  on  these  principles,  be  impossible  to  resist  the 
belief  in  the  future  arrangement  of  men  upon  an  indetinite  scale, 
wliose  top,  indeed,  may  reach  the  heavens,  while  its  foundations 
rest  amoni;  the  fires  of  intolerable  torment,  hut  which  shall 
MisjM'iid  the  "Teat  mass  of  the  human  system  in  a  middle  rci^ioii, 
neither  exempt  from  the  terrors  of  the  ^nlf  below,  nor  advanced 
to  tlie  felicities  of  the  cjlittcriiii;  vault  above.  Such  a  represen¬ 
tation  follows,  without  the  possibility  of  evasion,  from  the  in¬ 
definite  "railatioii  of  desert,  in  ^onIle\ion  with  the  rioctrinc  of 
a  pure  sjstem  of  retribution  ;  let  it,  however,  rest  on  what 
pound  it  may,  it  is  altopthcr  incompatible  with  the  whole 
teiiour,and  with  the  most  express  declarations  of  revealed  relipon: 
if  such  he  in  fact  the  case,  it  must  he  acknowledj^ed,  that  iu 
their  obvious  meaning,  the  reiterated  and  varied  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  are 
iitti’i  ly  ileccplive. 

It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  an  expedient  by  means  of 
whicli  the  ^larini;  iiiconpTiity  of  the  theory  proposed  to  us, 
may  he  somewhat  obscured.  In  order  to  pve  it  at  least  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  conformity  to  the  very  plain  avmneiKs  of  the  inspired 
writers,  relative  to  the  final  rlistribution  of  men  into  two  classes, 
the  happy,  and  the  miserable,  the  saved  and  the  lost,  n^course  is 
had  lu  a  sort  of  mathematical  process  for  determining  the  precis# 
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qunntnni  of  cU'sort,  as  a  nih‘  of  ad  jiutieation  to  heaven  or  to  hell, 
in  those  border  or  approxiiiuitin^  instances,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
where  the  rii^ht  and  the  strict  reason  <if  the  case,  tpiite  fail  in 
altonliuj?  any  n^ound  i'or  a  widely  diilerinij  destiny.  We  are 
told  ot  ‘  virtue  prepumleratiiuf  upnn  the  u^/io/e*  in  a  character, 
or  the  reverse,  hy  which  exact  |»repon(h'rance  the  iiulividiia)  is 
entitled  to  he  classed  with  the  rii;hteous,  or  with  tlie  wickisl.  We 
may  waive  remark  upon  the  palpable  c^rossness  of  the  idea,  that 
^odness  and  "uilt  are  thiti;jp4  suscejitihle  of  ailmeasnrement,  like, 
bales  of  iiierchandi/e ;  us  well  as  the  ignorance  of  the  true 
nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  implied  iu  the  supposition,  tiiat  t7ia- 
racter  is  determinable  hy  the  number  of  "ood  or  of  batl  actions, 
or,  that  the  mo/iVe#,  in  which  are  tndy  contained  the  goodness 
or  the  hadiH'ss  of  those  actions,  may  be  so  counterpoised,  as  to 
make  their  relative  value  resolvable  by  calculation.  We  pass 
by  all  this  ;  it  is  sullicient  to  remark,  that  the  theory  of  an  exact 
preponderance  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  as  furnishio^  the.  pnleuet^ 
upon  uhieli  men  are  to  be  divided  into  f#co  classes,  ischarp  aM  ,  on 
the  factM)f  it,  w  ith  this  most  e^rejjious  absurdity  that  it  fixes  a  value 
indejinitelif  ijreaty  upon  a  (piantum  of  virtue,  which  the  very 
terms  of  the  proposition  supjiosc  to  he,  in  fact,  indefiniteljf 
umnlL  'riiat  indiscernible  excess  or  defect  of  virtue,  which 
determines  this  supposed  preponderance,  can  atford  a  renttau 
only  for  a  proportionahle  dilVerence  of  retribution  ;  and  if  it  he 
made  to  serve  as  the  rule  of  a  wider  disparity,  it  can  only  he 
viewed,  on  the  ground  (d*  this  clumsy  hypothesis,  as  a  courtly 
fiction,  framed  to  cloak  the  perversion  of  Justice, 

Compared  with  views  so  incoiiv^ruous,  so  ^rovelliiiij,  how 
beautiful,  how  reasonable  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  !  lie 
who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  whieh  was  /(>«/,  olfers  to 
men  a  |>erfccted  redemption,  a  gratuitous  rescue  from  the  coii.mj- 
<|uences  of  mere  retribution.  Instead  of  iinniti!^  out  his  heaven  a- 
gaiiist  the  needful  tale  of  s^ood  deeds,  from  which  the  counterpoise 
of  sins  has  hetni  duly  snhtraeted,  he  promises  Ireely  to  bestour^  not 
only  eternal  life,  but  that  intrinsic  titn(?ss  for  it,  the  possession, 
or  the  want  of  which,  furnishes  at  once  a  true,  an  uiiainhii'iious, 
and  a  perfect  rule  for  the  final  division  of  mankind.  Of  this 
fitness,  the  first  and  prominent  article  is  the  conviction  ol 
individual  ohiioxiousness  to  a  reirihntion  which  would  entail 
immortal  ruin,  and  a  simple,  llianktul  acceptance  ol  unboiiglit 
deliverance.  The  man,  llicrcfore..  who  despises  this  olFer,  is 
ineviialiiy  abandoned  to  take  his  portion  in  the  world  wliere 
every  one  shall  receive  that  which  is  his  due. 

On  the  subject  of  Justice,  as  a  Divine  attribute,  Dr.  Smith 
well  remarks,  lliat 

*  There  is  no  attribute  concerning  whicli  such  vague  anti  inistukeo 
•otiong  arc  entertained,  and  uf  these  opinions  necessarily  aflect  the 
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view  which  is  taken  of  the  most  interesting  doctrines,  it  is  of  grea^ 
importance  to  establish  precise  and  just  conceptions  respecting  it.* 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  uay  to  ^  establish  precise  and  just 
*■  conceptions  respecting*  any  subject,  is  not  to  coiit'onnd  thiiigH 
that  ditVer,  but  to  ket^p  tliem  distinct.  Now,  if  we  are  to  believe 
that  those  attributes  which  are,  as  Dr.  Smith  expresses  it,  *  not 

*  op|>ositt‘  and  op)>osing,*  are  therefore  not  truly  distinguishable, — 
as,  for  instance,  that  gooilness  and  justice  are  in  reality  the  sane 
thing, — we  imagine  ourselves  to  have  much  less  />re€rtae  concept* 
tions  upon  the  subject,  than  we  liad  before.  Is  there  no  other 
way,  we  may  ask,  of  exhibiting  the  manner  in  which  his  several 
attributes  harmonize  in  the  conduct  of  God,  than  that  of  eon* 
founding  our  conceptions,  by  taking  away  all  distinctions  from 
among  ideas  that  are  distinctly  intelligible  ?  Hut  let  us  hear 
the  definition  which  the  Author  proposes,  with  a  view  to  give 
his  readers  ‘  jirecise  conceptions  on  tne  subject.* 

‘  Justice  in  (lod,*  be  asserts,  ‘  is  the  treatment  of  every  person  in 
the  manner  w'hich  is  best  suited  to  his  moral  state.* 

Surely  this  is  childish.  Such  a  definition  would  apply  with 
nearly  equal  precision  to  any  other  of  the  moral  attrinutes  of 
Deity  ;  and  after  all,  it  either  assumes  every  thing,  or  it  means 
nothing  in  the  argument.  What  are  wc  to  understand  by  the 
phrase  ‘  best  suited*  ?  If  it  means  best  suited  to  the  end  of 
making  the  individual  ultimately  virtuous,  then  it  assumes  the 
very  point  in  dispute ;  and  it  moreover  declares,  that  the  crea¬ 
ture  may  claim  virtue  on  the  ground  of  justice :  to  petition  for  it, 
therefore,  as  grace,  would  he  hypocritical.  But  if  it  means  *  best 

*  suited  *  to  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Divine  government,  then  it 
])asses  quite  wide  of  the  argument :  it  may  be  granted,  although 
it  be  true,  that  the  wicked  will  be  left  to  ^ipir  abused  liberty. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Justice,  simply,  as  the  ren- 
dering  to  every  one  of  his  due ;  of  Goodness,  as  the  hestowment 
of  that  which  cannot  be  claimed  or  demanded  ;  of  INfercy,  as 
the  remission  of  punishment,  due  to  sin  ;  and  of  the  harmony  of 
these  attributes  in  the  Divine  conduct  towards  sinnersy  ns  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  provision  made  by  Sovereign  Goodness,  for  the 
honour  of  Justice,  in  the  exercise  of  Mercy.  We  hear  much 
from  certain  quarters,  of  what  God  owes  to  His  creatures,  but 
nothing  of  what  He  owes  to  Himself  In  truth,  the  Rational 
Theology,  us  it  is  termed,  amounts,  both  in  feeling  and  in  fact, 
to  the  impious  supposition,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  the 
Trustee  of  the  Universe,  responsible  to  His  creatures  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  His  office y  and  the  eventual  good  conduct 
of  their  concerns. 

The  following  passage  contains  too  gross  a  misuse  of  un¬ 
questioned  fact,  to  be  passeil  over  unnoticed.  Addressing  him- 
iclf  to  the  supposed  opponent  of  his  views,  Dr*  iSmith  says. 
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*  How  can  you  be  happy  i  How  can  you  be  happy  even  for  your- 
geif  ?  How  great  are  the  chances  that  you  are  not  in  the  num^r  ot 
the  elect !  How  many  thousands  are  passed  by !  How  few  are 
chosen!  How  much  more  probable  is  it  that  you  arc  among  the 
thousands  than  among  the  few  !  Why  do  you  believe  that  you  are 
the  favourite  of  Heaven  ?  Wiat  mark  is  engraven  on  your  forehead: 
what  sensations  are  peculiar  to  your  heart ;  what  is  there  in  your 
ilispositions  or  your  conduct  by  which  you  have  ascertained  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  ?  You  think  you  are  one  of  the  elect.  It  may  be  so, 
but  it  may  not  be  so.  When  the  chances  are  so  much  against  you, 
you  cannot  be  certain  of  any  thing*  It  is  then  uncertain  whether 
you  arc  destined  to  the  enjoyment  of  unutterable  and  everlasting 
pleasure,  or  to  the  endurance  of  endless  and  inconceivable  torments. 
You  flatter  yourself  that  the  happy  portion  will  be  yours.  But  men 
easily  flatter  themselves.  What  if  you  should  be  buoying  yourself 
up  with  a  delusive  expectation  !  When  such  happiness  is  at  stake, 
wnen  such  misery  impends,  and  when  both  are  shrouded  in  such 
awful  uncertainty,  how  can  you  enjoy  a  moment’s  peace  ?’ 

We  beg  to  introduce  here  a  short  extract  from  a  work  to 
which  Dr.  Smith  refers  in  terras  of  the  highest  encomium. 

*  The  wicked,  without  doubt,’  remarks  Dr.  John  Prior  fistlin, 

*  constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race.  This 
^  truth,  which  although  it  is  reconcileable  to  injinite  benevolence, 

*  yet  to  a  heart  which  is  susceptible  of  the  finest  human  affections, 
‘is,  after  all,  a  most  painful  consideration,  cannut  be  evaded. 

‘  The  voice  of  infallibility  bath  spoken  it ;  the  elevated  standard 
‘  of  Christian  morality,  compared  with  the  general  moral  state 
‘  of  mankind,  confirms  it ;  every  analogy  of  nature  points  out  to 
‘  it :  “  Enter  ye  in  at  the  ntrait  gate,  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and 
‘  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be 
‘  that  go  in  thereat,  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is 
‘  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.”  ’ 
Does  Dr.  Smith  assent  to  this  statement,  or  is  be  a  Christian 
only  while  be  can  stand  in  the  sunshine  of  revelation,  and  a 
Deist,  wlien  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  it ;  We  will 
presume  that  he  does  believe  that  the  many  are  lost,  that  the 
few  are  saved ;  that  many  are  called,  hut  few  chosen.  Now 
then,  we  will  suppose  some  one,  triumphing  in  the  unclouded 
brightness  of  Deism,  who  should  upbraid  the  Author  of  these 
Illustrations,  with  bis  gloomy  and  horrible  persuasion.  *  How,’ 
may  such  a  one  say,  ‘  can  you  be  happy  ?  How  can  you  be 
‘  hajipy  eveu  for  yourself.?  How  great  are  the  chances  that 
‘  you  are  not  in  the  number  of  the  saved  !  How  many  tlioii- 
‘  sands  are  passed  by  !  How  few  are  chosen  !  How  much 
‘  more  probable  is  it  that  you  arc  among  the  thousands,  than 
‘  among  the  few  !  Why  do  you  believe  that  you  arc  the  fuvou- 
‘  rite  of  heaven  ?  What  mark  is  engraven  on  your  forehead  ; 
*  wlial  sensations  are  peculiar  to  your  heart ;  what  is  there  in  your 
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*  dispoHitions  or  your  conduct  by  uhicli  you  have  asccrtainoil  the 
‘  important  fact  ?  You  tliink  you  are  one  of  the  saved.  It 
‘  may  he  so.  Ihit  it  may  not  l)e  so.  When  tho  chances  are  so 
‘  much  atrainst  you,  you  cannot  he  certain  of  any  thing.  It  is 
‘  I  hen  uncertain  whether  you  are  destined  to  the  enjoyment  of 
‘  iinutteruhle  and  everlasting  pleasure,  or  to  the  endurance  of 

*  protracted  and  intolerable  torments.  You  Hatter 
‘  yourself  that  the  ha|)py  portion  will  he  yours.  But  men  easily 

*  flatter  themselves.  VVhal  if  you  should  be  buoying  yourself 
^  up  wiiit  a  delusive  expectation.  When  such  hap))iiiess  is  at 
‘  St  ike,  whtm  such  misery  impends,  and  when  both  are  shrouded 
‘  in  such  awful  uncertainty,  how  can  you  enjoy  a  moment’s 
‘  peace  r’  To  so  ))ointed  a  remonstrance,  what  would  Dr.  Sinitli 
reply  P  We  may  suppose  hitn  to  speak  thus,  and  we  think  the 
caviller  would  he  well  answered.  ‘  Firmly  persuaded  as  1  am 
‘  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  however  painful  may  he  the  thought, 

‘  ami  to  whatever  odium  or  ridicule  tlie  confession  may  expose 
‘  me,  I  «lo  confess  to  believe  that  a  future  atate  will  increase 
‘the  misery  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  hutnan  race, 

‘  for  a  very  protracted  period.  1  acknowledge  too,  that  this 
‘  conviction  is  iiuompatn>le  Vith  the  thoughtless  and  brutish 
‘  mirth  of  the  Fpicureun  ;  and  with  (he  peace,  or  rather  the  in- 
‘  sensihility,  which  results  from  a  stupid  and  wilfid  scepticism. 

‘  So  far,  therefore,  you  have  an  apparent  advantage  over  me, 

‘  and  so  far  I  must  consent  to  lie  under  your  pity,  and  to  endure  the 
‘  (dmoxiousness  of  my  belief.  But,  if  the  fact  he  so,  it  would 
‘  not  he  remedietl — it  would  he  aggravated — by  my  incredulity, 

‘  With  respect,  therefore,  to  my  fellow-men,  1  seek  to  derive  my 
‘  pence  of  mimi,  not  in  blinding  myself  to  their  sad  condition, 

‘  hut  ill  the  benevolent  attempt,  so  far  as  \  have  opportunity,  to 
‘  induce  a  hajipy  change  in  that  condition.  As  to  myself,  1 
‘  |)erceive  that  the  volume  which  constrains  me  to  hold  tbf 
‘  opinion  you  upbraid  me  with,  commands  the  righteous  to 
‘  rejoice — to  rejoice  always,  in  the  recollection  ami  expocta- 
‘  tioii  of  their  personal  lelicity.  From  which  I  infer  that 
‘  there  must  he  something  intriiisical  and  satisfactory,  whereon 
‘  this  special  and  personal  confidence  may  he  reasonably 
‘  founded.  .\nd  therefore,  although,  if  1  am  virtuous,  that 
‘virtue  is  so  the  gift  of  Him  from  whom  all things  de- 
‘  scend,  that  1  may  said  to  he  ‘  chosen'  to,  as  well  as  fitted  lor  sal- 
‘  vatioii — I  say  although  this  is  the  ease,  you  are  guilty  of  a  gross 
‘  misrepresentation,  in  stating  it  as  if  the  hope  of  personal  .sal- 
‘  vatioii  emild  rise  no  higlier  than  may  he  justified  by  a  inatlic- 
‘  matieal  calculation  of  the  chances  against  my  being  in  the 
‘  nuiidior  of  the  happy  few.  If  1  am  of  this  number,  1  may 
‘  boldly  say,  there  are  sensations  peculiar  to  my  heart :  for 
‘  instance  ;  1  lovo  the  Creator  more  than  the  creature ;  and  1 
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'would  uiilu>sitatin^1y  clioose  ratluT  to  sntlor  utlliction  in*  the 
‘  puilis  ot  than  aci*t*|)t  the  |)lra>\ires  ol'  sin  for  a 

‘  sousoii.  There  is  too,  in  my  disposition  and  in  my  eondnct, 
‘that  by  xsliieli  I  may  asveftain  the  important  faet.  Kspe- 
‘  eially  I  am  <lisposed  thankfiillv  and  hnniblv  to  aeeept  the  terms 
‘  ol  tli\t  mercy  wliich,  as  an  uffenderf  /  need;  and  in  some 
‘  measure,  I  evince  the  sineerii)  ot  tins  dispositimi  in  my  oiit- 
‘  ward  conduct.  So  far,  iherefon',  as  this  is  toe  case,  it  is  not 
‘  true,  as  you  anirm,  that  tlie  hope  of  futttre  liappiness  is 
‘  sliroudt'd  in  an  awful  uncertainty.* 

>V  e  are  aw  are,  that  to  some  of  otir  readers,  asstimptioiis  and 
pretended  reasonint's  such  as  the  above,  may  seem  bartdy 
entitled  to  serious  remark.  But  they  must  remember,  that 
ussum|)tions  not  at  ell  better  foumled,  and  ieasonin:;s  lud  at  all 
more  profound,  avail  with  a  lars^e  class  of  well  educatetl,  half- 
thinking  persons,  to  tratupiilli/c  llieir  tninds  under  an  hututual 
and  systematic  contempt  of  scriptural  evi»lence,  in  instances 
where  lanmiatje  has  (h  ue  all  that  lauynaye  can  df»,  to  convey 
the  ititention  of  him  who  employs  it.  It  notinnr'  mtrre  h(‘  done, 
it  is  a  ^reat  point  gained,  to  intimidate  the  iwnvlialanve  of 
demonstration.  This  is  esjtecially  the  case,  xvlien  the  attributes 
and  tli(‘  conduct  of  the  Supreme  lieini; — what  lie  must  doj  and 
what  He  trill  do — are  hrtius^lil  in  tpicstion.  We  are  in  the 
road  towards  'rruth,  the  tuomenl  we  enter  upon  the  over¬ 
whelming  ap[)rehension  of  our  yet  uudetermiued  rclatioti  to  the 
liijinite  'The  glimpse  of  a  moment— a  confuseil  susjticioii 
which  the  mind  is  uiia’ le  either  to  retain  or  to  ncal,  m  ly 
work  for  us  tin*  first  movements  of  an  au-picious  modesty.  So 
hap|)y  a  scepticism  may  value  as  much  to  us  in  its  mural 
iidiuence,  as  the  cloudless  comprehension  of  the  first  created 
mind.  Under  its  guidance,  we  thankfully  set  ourselves  to 
l^alher  up  from  what  He  has  Himself  revealed  of  His  charaeter, 
so  much  knowleil^e  of  the  One,  the  Infinite,  the  Berh  ct  B<'Ui^, 
as  is  compatible  with  the  present  infancy  of  otir  uiiderstandiiiiT^* 
Suhseqiienl  reasotiimrs  and  ilemoiistrations,  it  scriiiitu/.ett,  will 
prove  to  he  nothiiii:^  more  than  the  attempt,  by  the  aiu  ol  arl»l- 
trary  siy;us,  to  subject  the  precious  indestructible  fraj^ments  wc 
liavt*  collected,  to  some  artificial  arranc^eim  nt. 

It  is  true,  there  may  be  views  of  the  nature  of  Kvil,  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  Divine  atrency,  which  xve  mitjlit  avow  to  be  satis- 
lactory  to  ourselves  as  individuals  ;  but  we  woubi  introduce  no 
principles  which,  whether  justly  oi  not,  mii^lit  be  culled  hypo* 
thetical,  A  just  apprehension  of  thi^  subject  needs  not  include 
a  single  abstruse  or  doubtiul  discussion  Were  we  called  to 
pve  advice  to  one  who>e  fond  conlidenee  in  this  doctrine  of 
Universal  Restoration,  ajipeared  to  be  shak»*n,  we  should  siiiji^est 
an  inquiry  of  the  following  kiiul  :  What  is  the  lundauieiital 
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truth  supposed  or  implied  in  ihe  very  rudiments  of  our  moral  < 

constitution,  iu  the  invohintar>  diet.ues  of  coiiseieiice,  in  tho  i 

aspect  and  "eneral  purport  of  reve  ded  relii^ion  ?  Is  n  not  ^ 

this,  that  the  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  Jnd<ro  of  iiumi,  i 

is  not  impUcate<l  in  evil,  nor  on  any  ground  ubliijed  to  <*tti*ct  1 

its  exfer  I  ination  ?  It  has  he«‘n  uiijiied,*  that  Man  is  treated  j 

as  though  he  were  free,  and  there forey  he  iw  free.  May  we  not  ( 

in  like  manner  say,  God  treats  and  deals  with  olVenders,  u«  \ 

though  lie  wrere  strictly  iiniinplicatcd  in  the  otfence,  and  at  j 

though  He  were  absolutely  free  from  obligation  to  remove  it,  ^ 

und  therefore y  such  is  in  truth  the  case.  And  thus,  whiU  the  < 

first  principles  of  the  moral  system,  the  voice  of  unsophisiieuted  I 

conscience,  and  the  laii^ua^e  of  revelation,  all  appear  to  impl\^  ] 

that  Evil  is  essentially  Evil, — that  it  is  strictly  iinlopendem  of  , 

the  Divine  causation,  and  is  related  to  the  a^^eiicy  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Bein^,  solely  in  the  way  of  beneficent  and  limited  coun-  i 

teraction,  and  that  this  limited  counteraction  is  perfect ly  free,-*  l 

and  while  on  the  ground  of  the  Divine  rcmcifi/,  we  are  justified  t 

in  inferring  the  truth  oUhesy  principles,  from  tlu‘ir  implit  ation  in  i 

the  moral  system  ;  we  ifiay  ailirin  it  to  be  a  groundless  assuinp.  <  < 

iion,  on  which  rests  this  specious  demonstration,  that  the  power,  I 

the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  (lod,  ensure  the  issue  of  Kvil,  ( 

in  ihehii'hest  well-beini^  of  its  subject. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  God,  the  .ludi^e  and  the  Saviour  of 
men,  presents  himself  to  his  creatures,  as  the  sulijects  of  sin  ^ 

and  misery,  tinder  an  aspect  esseittiallg  different  from  that  in 
which  a  good  man,  a  benelactor  appears,  when  he  enters 
an  hospital,  or  a  prison  ?  It  seems,  indectl,  iiutispcnsahle  to  i 

the  existence  of  those  mutual  sentiments  which  are  supposed  to  ;  i 
connect  the  wretched  and  the  guilty  with  their  henefactur,  iliat 
there  should  be  no  room  for  the  suspicion  of  the  latter  beiiii;  in 
the  remotest  way  so  implicated  in  the  calamity  of  the  former,  as 
that  they  may  imagine  him  to  be  boundy  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
Ills  power,  to  repair  the  injury  they  have  sustained. 

If  such  a  conviction  oi  ill-deserringy  as  can  be  in  no  damper 
of  approximating  to  the  mere  consciousness  of  misfortnupy  be 
indispensable  to  a  right  temper  of  iniinl,*  then  is  it  ners^ssary 
that  we  believe  in  the  essential  difterence  between  good  and  evil, 
and  the  independent  origination  of  the  latter.  If  an  uinuixed 
and  an  unfeigned  gratitude  be  requisite  to  oiir  rel'gioiis  well¬ 
being,  Uien  must  we  acknowledge  a  wholly  gratuitous  interpo¬ 
sition,  as  the  source  of  personal  salvation.  And  if  these  sen¬ 
timents  be  essential  ingredients  in  the  virtue  of  offending 
creatures,  then  we  have  a  solid  ground,  far  more  satisfactory 
iliaii  could  be  aObrdiKl  by  any  pretended  dcinonstratioii  h  prioriy 

♦  See  Butler's  Analogy,  I 
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on  which  to  found  (he  porsuasion  (hat  (he  Supreme  Bt'insr  is  no 
more  implicated  in  (lu‘  existence  of  Kvil,  nor  in  any  uay  more 
obliged  io  elh‘ct  its  extet  iiiination,  ih m  is  the  htimun  heiiefactor 
who  visits  an  hospital  or  a  prison.  No  hypotliesis  uhatever  is 
here  assumed,  relative  to  (he  orii^in  ol  l'i>il  :  (he  argument  is 
altofi^ether  ^  pusteriitri.  It  is  necessary  that  we  shoaid  li*el  as 
thou<::h  the  case  were  tlius,  and  thus,  and  therefore,  because  (iod 
is  true,  it  is  thus,  and  thus.  Now,  the  vt*iv  terms  of  (he  pro¬ 
position  which  asserts  that  Kvil  is  not  Irom  (lod,  and  tiru  the 
definite  rescue  from  Evil  is  {uirely  j{;ratuitous,  imply  the  faliicy 
of  tiie  position,  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  the  argument  for 
Universal  Restoration,  namely,  that  the  entire  extermination  of 
Evil,  is,  by  some  kind  of  necessity y  contained  in  the  ultimate 
desi«;n  of  (lie  universe. 

Here  then,  we  repeat,  is  that  point  of  the  <piesti»m,  on  which 
it  hello ves  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  in  dispute,  to  spend 
(heir  strength.  Hitherto  it  seems  not  to  have  oceiipieil  their 
thom^lits.  'riiey  are,  no  doubt,  at  liberty  to  assume  ai^am  what 
as  yet  tin  y  always  have  assumed  ;  but  in  so  doini^.  tliey  will  only 
estaldish  the  justness  of  the  remark,  that  the  p  iriy  self-distin- 
f^uished  as  the  professors  of  ‘  Rational  CMiristianit y,'  is  charac¬ 
terised,  with  a  siin^nlar  uniformity,  by  shallowness  of  thinking  on 
ipiestionsof  abstruse  'riieolo^y. 

We  must  brierty  remark  upon  that  part  of  Dr.  Snuth’s 
volume,  in  wnich  lie  adduces  and  di'^cusses  the  evidence  of 
Scripture  upon  the  subject  in  hand  He  empk»ys  nn^ny  pat^es 
to  vt  ry  little  purpose,  as  we  think,  in  a  critic  il  examination  of 
the  terms  A*«»,  Ai«»*oc,  AT^xxt^i,  oXiO^^,  3a»alof,  and  koXowk.  No  pe¬ 
culiar  obscurity  appears  to  attach  to  nny  one  of  these  words. 
We  imai'ine  that  n  person  only  moderately  familiar  with  the 
(ireek  Scriptures,  cannot  fail  to  know  all  that  i«  important  to 
be  known,  for  the  present  controversy,  of  the  use  and  extent  of 
these  terms.  I'he  power  of  lan^uas^  is  by  no  means  solely  or 
cliielly  tleiived  from  the  individual  si^^nificatioii  of  words,  i'he  in¬ 
tention  of  a  writer  or  speaker  is  primariK  ascHi  lained  on  tic*  i^round 
of  the  conventioiial  seiiseol  words  taken  in  combination,  i'he  con¬ 
ventional  sense  of  certain  phrases  and  iiioocs  of  f*xpresMon,  is, 
of  course,  nion*  dctci minute  than  that  of  iitdividuil  words;  if 
it  were  not  so,  as  all  words  have  more  or  less  extent  of  mcaniiuc» 
tlioiin^ht  could  never  be  coiniiiunicaled.  If  we  must  ever  be  re- 
troarradiuir  from  the  obvious  conventional  intentitm  of  a  sentence, 
to  the  power  of  the  words  of  which  it  cousi'.ts,  luiit^iias^e  will  he 
deprived  of  its  faculty  to  convey  any  determinate  proposition  ; 
it  is  resolved  into  an  eniu^inatical  mass,  in  wliich  all  ineanini^s 
may  lloat,  indifferently  and  at  lare^c.  Now,  this  is  tli  *  very 
treatment  to  which  the  language  of  the  Rihle  is  eve.  y  day  sub¬ 
jected  by  theorists.  Because  the  averments  of  the  inspired 
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'writers  arc  held  to  have  a  claim  upon  belief,  and  to  he  decisive 
of  controversy,  therefore  they  must  be  deprived  of  the  dan- 
f^erous  privilejje  of  usinij  words  as  other  men  use  tliein.  They 
are,  in  fact,  considered  as  lyini^  under  a  sort  of  t^rammatical  out¬ 
lawry,  and  are  denied  the  beiietit  of  the  common  rules  of  social 
intercourse.  When  they  would  speak  as  honest  men,  they  are 
su)^)Osed  still  to  be  cloakin'^  some  mental  reservation  ;  their 
obvious  intention  is  rejected,  as  having  no  claim  to  uttentioii, 
and  every  one  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  resolve  each  sentence 
into  its  elements,  and  to  recombine  those  elements  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  God,  in  speaking  to  men,  by  man  as  his  instrument, 
must  unquestionably  be  understood  as  submittin*'  his  message 
to  the  established  usat^es  of  human  communication.  On  this 
principle  it  is  aflirmed,  that  the  Divine  veracity  and  our  cor¬ 
relative  responsibility,  are  involved  iu  the  rule,  that  the  opinion  or 
intention  wliicli  we  should  not  fail  to  attribute  to  a  profane  writer, 
usiiiji;  such  or  such  expressions,  are,  without  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  doctrine  therein  implied,  to  be  received  us  the 
opinion  or  intention  of  the  inspired  writer  who  does  employ  them. 
In  proportion  to  the  infinite  moment  of  Revealed  Tmtli,  is  the  im- 
importanceof  adherin*^  to  the  prineiple,that  ins|>ired  pi  rsonsspokc 
and  wrote  under  the  presumption  that  they  should  he  heard 
and  read  as  other  men  are  heard  and  read  ;  so  that,  when  they 
employ  those  uncoinpounded  forms  of  speech,  w  hich  are  ordinarily 
understood  to  convey  an  absolute  sense,  they  also  shall  he  allowed 
to  intend  an  absolutesense.  lie  who  informs  usofanintellip^iblefaet, 
incustomary  terms,  has  aiiu^ht,  on  thestrent^thof  his eredihility,to 
be  exempt  from  an  ctymoloj^ical  scrutiny  of  tlie  w  ords  he  employs.  A 
.person  of p^ave  character  assures  us,  that  1  e  has  witnessed  a  ship¬ 
wreck, andbelamentstoadd, that  ‘  the  people  on  hoard  were  lost* 
Rut  the  word  lost^  it  may  be  argued,  primarily  signifies  notjound; 
and  therefore  the  statement  may  only  mean  tliut  the  crew  were 
cast  upon  the  shore  of  some  distant  country,  from  whence  it  is 
not  probable  they  will  find  the  opportunity  of  returniiu^  to  their 
homes  :  they  are  thus  relatirelif  lost^  that  is,  lost  to  (heir  country 
and  their  friends.  Or  lost  may  mean  distressedy  iim/oue,  ruined 
ill  their  atlairs  ;  and  so  uotliin^  more  after  all  may  be  aflirmed 
coiicerninc^  them,  than  that  they  escaped  from  the  sea  with  their 
bare  lives.  At  any  rate,  where  there  is  this  acknowledged  ain- 
bis^uity  in  the  sense  of  the  term,  where  it  may  bear  a  more 
favourable  construction,  is  it  not  the  symptom  of  a  malignant 
complacency  in  misfortune,  needlessly  to  atlix  to  it  so  harsh  an 
import,  as  to  conclude  that  these  unhappy  persons  were  literally 
ami  irrt'coverahly  drowned  ? — If  the  common  place  criticism  on 
the  Greek  wonis  above  incntioiicd,  amoiipN  to  any  thina^  better 
than  such  miserable  trifling,  iu  truth  it  ^capes  our  apprclien- 
ftioii. 
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The  mind  that  has  not  sacrificed  all  its  in&'eniiousncss  to  tho 
perverseness  of  theological  controversy,  will  meet  with  no  serious 
ditheulty  in  the  application  of  the  rule  upon  which  we  insist.  It 
may  htr  thus  exemplilied  :  Socrates  is  represented  by  his  dis¬ 
ciple,  as  holdin«r  the  opinion,  that  those  who,  from  the  tla^itious 
nature  ot  their  crimes,  appear  to  he  incurahiif  ricious,  {xHttrvi 
««>,)  shall  be  cast  by  Just  Fate,  ('R7oo'»jK>rfa‘»  or  eiiuitable 

retribution,  (h;  to»  ra^ra^oy,)  into  Tartarus,  (oOo  ovnOTS 
out  ot  which  they  never  come.  In  readiiii*^  this  passag;e  with 
the  feeling  of  entire  indilVerence  as  to  the  opinion  either  of  So¬ 
crates  or  of  Plato,  onr  first  impression  is,  that  no  idea  was 
/present  in  the  mind  of  the  one,  or  of  the  other,  but  that  of  incor- 
rii'ihle  vice,  and  its  permanent  conse(|uence.  But  suppose  it 
was  contended  that  tlie  adjective,  anaro,*,  inHamihilisy  immedi^ 
cahilinj  incurable,  from  which  the  adverb  here  used  is  formed, 
may  be  taken  in  a  comparative  sense,  ns  implying  only  hard  to 
be  curedy  —and  a^ain,  that  this  otwori  ixbaivovo-.*  may  well  con¬ 
sist  w  ith  the  idea  of  a  lon^  or  uncertain  detention  in  the  place  of 
])unishment ;  to  such  a  criticism  we  should  reply,  that  had 
there  been  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  a  secret  persuasion  that 
the  nature  of  thiiii^s  admits  not  the  supposition  cither  of  incor¬ 
rigible  vice  or  of  hopeless  punishment,  unless  we  suppose  him 
iniluenccd  in  his  choice  of  words  by  the  sinister  design  to  frigh¬ 
ten  men  with  a  doctrine  he  did  not  himself  believe,  another 
mode  of  expression  and  other  terms  would  certainly  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  him.  The  import  of  the  sentence  does  not  depend 
upon  the  narrow  meaning  or  the  latitude  of  the  worils  indi¬ 
vidually  considered :  according  to  the  understood  principles 
upon  which  ideas  are  communicated,  this  is  the  phraseology  of 
one  who  would  convey  an  absolute  and  un(|uulifted  idea.  And 
were  the  opinion  of  Socrates  or  of  Plato  made  the  rule  of  our 
faith,  we  should  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  believe  that  there 
‘  (tre  incorrigible  olfenders,  who  shall  be  cast  into  Hell,  out  of 
‘  which  they  never  come.’  Now,  let  the  quotation  we  have 
here  introduced,  be  immediately  compared  with  the  promise 
littered  by  our  Lord,  and  reported  by  his  disciple,  John,  (Rev.  iii, 
\2.)  “  Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  Tem- 

“  pie  of  my  God,  and,  ifwou  fx9n  IT*,  he  sliall  go  no  more  out.’’ 
I'lie  Christian  scruples  not  to  rest  an  iniinite  hope  upon  the 
apparent  intention  of  such  a  phrase  as  this,  nor  does  it  lie 
within  the  power  or  the  province  of  a  minute  criticism,  to  impair 
the  stability  of  his  ex|H*ctation.  If  there  be  certainty  in  lan¬ 
guage,  thin  is  the  language  of  one  who,  without  a  meaning  in 
reserve,  pledges  his  veracity  upon  the  promise  of  permanent 
felicity.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  several  passages  in  the 
Gospels,  which  contain  our  Lord’s  denunciation  of  future  punish- 
luent ;  or  wc  may  adduce  as  a  sullicient  example,  the  words  oil 
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St.  Pan! :  **  Those,"  he  declares,  “  \^ho  obey  not  the  Gospel  of 
our  ly>rd  Jrsus  Christ,  sh  dl  be  punished  with,  oXrOpv  ftlbryiov, 

**  eternal  destriietioii,  Iroiii  the  nresence  of  the  Lard,  and  from 
the.  «4lory  of  His  power."  \Ve  will  imagine  ttiis  sentence 
divestecl,  fur  a  moment,  of  its  allowed  l>i\ine  authority,  and 
ren'l  siinply  as  a  quotation  from  Jeroni,  or  Augustine.  Will  any 
one  afljrni,  that  he  shotdd  hesitate,  from  such  a  passage,  to 
alli  ibute  to  the  writer  the  opinion  of  a  fin  d  condemnation  ?  Or, 
we  may  a^k.  Is  it  some  deficiency  of  explicitness,  some  symp¬ 
tom  of  hesitation  or  designed  ambiguity,  or  is  it  any  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  speech,  when  an  absolute  sense  is 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  which  suggests  the  necessity  of  criti- 
cifiiny  so  simple  a  phraseology  ?  If  the  advantage  which  man¬ 
kind  concede  to  all  but  those  whose  sincerity  they  have  found 
reason  to  suspect,  he  granted  to  the  inspired  writers,  it  will  seem 
hard  to  doubt  of  the  idea  which  occupied  their  minds  when 
speaking  of  the  future  condition  of  the  wicked.  But  wiildiold 
this  advaiilage,  and  we  take  from  tliem  the  means  or  power  cf 
exprcssi«»g  any  ahholute  proposition  whatsoever.  Tht»y  are  not, 
imh'ed,  denied  the  use  of  u'ordsy  hut  they  are  efl'ectually  denied 
the  use  of  spvtch  :  its  determinate  faculty  does  not  result  irom 
the  fixed  and  tin  ilienahle  elliciency  of  single  words,  (such  an 
cfticienry  it  is  not  in  the  nutnre  of  ntords  to  possess,)  but  from 
the  common  ))riiieiples  of  onr  nature,  as  well  us  from  the  bound¬ 
aries  and  lucessiiies  of  tlie  medium  in  which  thought  is  con¬ 
veyed.  When  the  time  shall  arrive,  that  heresy  is  to  t  xpire,  men 
will  learn  to  reatl  the  Bihle,  (as  it  respects  ascertaining  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  inspired  writers,)  simply  as  they  peruse  an  epistle 
from  a  friend,  or  the  dail\  records  ofpassing  events.  We  shall  then 
cease  to  hear  of  ‘  allowahle  iulcrprelations,*  and  ‘  possible  senses,* 
and  cofijectural  emendations,  and  all  the  oilier  cant  of  crooked 
scepticism  writhing  beneath  the  heavy  heel  of 'rruth. 

But  the  passages  of  the  Gospels,  whose  apparent  sense  it  is 
atteiiijited  to  invalidate,  should  he  peruseil  under  the  supposition 
that  our  Lord,  who  is  surely  free  from  the  imputation  of  a 
sinister  design,  uttered  (he  threafenings  recordecl  hy  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  with  the  intention  to  suggest,  or  to  favour  the  diietrine 
of  Universal  Restoration;  at  least,  if  that  doctrine  he  true,  it 
could  iievir  bo  his  design  to  generate  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
an  idea,  not  only  absolutely  false,  but,  as  is  pretended,  biglily 
injurious  to  the  Divine  character,  and  quite  destructive  of  all 
the  sanctions  of  morality.  Xevertheiess,  standing,  as  he  did, 
within  prospect  of  the  invisible  worlds,  Himsidf  the  Arbiter  of 
human  destinies,  and  proclaiming  to  the  subjects  of  his  own 
future  sentence,  that  ultimate  article  of  revelation  which  sums 
up  its  address  to  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear,  lie  thus  predicts 
the  forms  of  tlie  Last  Day :  ‘‘  Having  gathered  betorc  tbs 
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^  throne  of  his  i^lory  all  nations,  and  separated  them  one  from 
aoolhtT,  as  a  sliepInTd  divideih  the  tiheep  from  the  goatt 
“  Then  shall  ihe  Kino  say  unto  them  on  his  right  band,  Come 
ye  bless**^!  ol*  iny  Father,  inherit  tlie  kingdom  prepired  for 
<<  you  troin  the  fouiiilution  of  the  v^orld.  Then  also,  shall  he 
“  say  unto  them  on  the  left  hand.  Depart  from  me  ye  cursed, 

“  into  everlasting  lire,  prepared  ior  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

“  And  these  shall  go  av\ay  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the 
righteous  into  everlasting  life.”  Surely,  this  passage,  in  the 
nature  of  its  imagery,  in  the  uniformity  of  its  wording  and 
cuiisiruetion,  in  the  naked,  forensic  explicitness  of  its  style,  has 
every  thing  that  can  be  imagined  of  seilulous  provision  against 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  subterfuge,  or  evasion.  The  tenor  of 
these  reinatkable  ver-es,  and  the  entire  want,  throughout,  of  any 
innig.tting  or  ambiguous  phrase,  appt  ar  in  the  most  forcible 
light,  uheii  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  eminent  humanity  of 
our  Lor4l  s  personal  character.  It  is  not  the  heated  and  angry 
entIuKiast — it  is  not  even  Peter,  or  James,  or  Paul,  it  is  Jenue 
who  s|K*aks  ; — He,  of  whom  it  is  recorderl,  that  he  ever  ‘  melted 
*  in  conijmssioir  at  the  sight  even  of  the  lighter  circumstances  of 
human  misery.  It  is  Jesus  who  predicts  the  day  when  he 
shall  drive  impenitent  men  from  his  presence,  with  tlie  language 
of  i  xccration. 

If,  with  respect  to  the  more  direct  aiTirroations  of  Scripture, 
it  appears  that  our  Lord  expresses  himself  in  tlic  terms  which 
would  naturally  present  themselves  to  a  man  of  frank  cliaracter 
and  upright  intentions,  who  designed  to  inspire  the  appn  hensioa 
of  a  hopeless  coiidvMniiatiou,  as  the  consecpieiice  of  impenitence, 
the  same  thing  may  he  alhrmed  in  regard  to  the  indirect 
branch  of  tlie  evidence  which  bears  u|ion  the  question.  While, 
with  the  doctrine  of  Univei*sal  Restoration  in  our  minds,  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  first  class  necessitate  tlie  suspicion  of  some  verbal 
cliicdiiery,  some  fraudulent  etymological  subterfuge,  those  of 
the  latter  class,  including  the  parables,  images,  and  incidental 
allusions,  which  refer  to  the  future  condition  of  the  wicketl, 
must,  on  this  supposition,  without  an  exception  that  we  re¬ 
member,  be  chargetl  with  a  remarkable  infelicity  of  illustration 
and  inappropriateiicss  of  style.  It  appears  t(»  us,  that  one  at 
least  of  the  following  ideas,  forms  the  basis  of  the  thought 
in  all  these  p.irabbs,  images,  and  allusions,  namely — irre¬ 
mediable  tinH — /iopelet*f<.  intri/mic  usorthlettnneim — or  final 
ahundunment  on  the  part  of  the  dinpuHing  Agent.  “  What 
“  shall  It  profit  a  iran,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  loue 
“  hiH  t^oul  “  FiXeept  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish:] 
Fear  Him  who  is  able  to  dentroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
“  lull”  “  He  lliai  believeth  not  the  on,  h  hall  nut  tee  bfe, 
but  tlie  wraUi  of  Ciod  abidelh  on  him.”  Again:  “  ihe. ax 
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“  is  laiil  to  the  rout  ol  tho  trees;  tlierelore,  every  tree  tkat 
brin<;etii  not  I'orth  ^ood  fruit,  is  ini  dinvn  and  cant  into  ilm 
Jire^  “  He  will  y^atlier  his  wheat  into  the  s^arncr,  hut  He  will 
“  burn  up  the  chajf\  with  unquenchable  fire.”  “  The  tare* 

‘‘  are  the  children  of  tin*  wicked  one  :  as,  therefore,  the  lares  are 
“  gathered  and  burned  in  the  Jire,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  euil  of 

“  the  world.”  “  If  a  man  abitle  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  lorih 

us  a  branch,  and  is  icitheredy  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast 
“  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned^  “  They  gathered 

the  ^ootl  into  vessels,  but  oust  the  bad  atvuy  ”  “  Those 

mine  enemies,  brin"  them  hither,  and  slay  them  before  me.” 

“  He  will  miserably  destroy  ()caxi»;  awiX-o-n)  those  wicked  men.” 

On  whomso  ver  this  stone  shall  fall,  it  shall  yrind  him  to 
“  jjiavdery  Nor,  as  \\v  may  remark  in  this  place,  must  it  he 
oons’dercd  as  an  insi^nilicant  circumstance,  that  the  specific 
patholoi;ie  syritptom  of  despair^  that  ultimate  condition  of  the 
mind  which  rcsult>  from  the  dominance  of  an  unmixed  emotion, 
is  the  one  uniformly  attached  by  our  Lord,  in  ids  brief  de¬ 
scriptions  of  lulure  wo  :  “  There  shall  be  weepini]^  ami  ij^nashin:; 
“  of  tictii.”  This  phrase  is  not  appropriate,  if  the  thin;;  it  is. 
intended  to  si^nity,  be  the  piiui^ent  sorrow  of hopelul  correction  ; 
but  it  perfectly  act  inds  witli  the  import  of  the  above  citeil  pas¬ 
sages,  if  It  be  consitlered  as  designed  to  express  the  consciousness 
of  bavin*;  sustained  an  irremediable  loss. 

'I  bcre  is  a  branch  of  Scripture  evidence,  bearin*;  upon  the 
question  in  ilebate,  to  which  we  find  not  even  an  allusion,  in  the 
volume  before  ns.  It  is,  ptuhaps,  the  more  deservin*;  of  at¬ 
tention,  from  the  very  ciicumsiance  of  its  liavini;  an  indirect, 
although  an  ins«'parah1e  connexion  with  the  subject.  Those  of 
our  readers  whose  tliou;;lits  have  frequently  rested  upon  the 
])ainful  consideration  of  human  perdition,  will  remember,  we 
doubt  not,  to  have  had,  at  times,  a  train  of  ideas  similar  to 
the  lidlovvinj;,  pass  tlirou'^h  their  minds. 

^  l^nliappy  Man  I  he  enters  upon  the  unalicnahle  gift  of 
existence,  as  tlioiigli  he  were  the  inheritor  alone  oi  a  day,  and  ot 
its  i lilies.  He  is  born  blind  to  his  own  incalculable  destiny — 
^  hlimi  to  his  relation  to  the  Infinite  Being.  Almost  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  condition,  seem  contrived  to  aggravate 
the  incredible,  fatuity,  which  imjiels  him  to  balance  the  transient 
good  of  aiiim.il  lib*,  against  the  interests  of  an  endh*ss  duration, 
riie  ceaseless  voice  and  solicitation  of  grovelling  wishes — 
even  tin*  vulgar  familiarity  with  existence,  jiroduced  by  the 
‘  degrading  conditions  of  the  body,  and  the  uniform  n'petitioii 
*  of  minute  events,  all  seem  burdened  with  the  same  fatal  advice: 
<  •*  b’orget  (*od  — forget  thyself.”  The  thousand  enticements  of 
^  this  painted  scene,  are  leagued  to  ensure  thcoblivioii  ofa  futurity 
‘  beyond  the  grave.’ — The  grave  !  This  mound  of  earth,  what  is 
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«  it  hut  tt  fjrave  ?  Vet  he  fors^ets,  that  the  «;ay  hillock  on  which  he 
‘  sports  uiid  dreams,  is  truly  the  totteriii:^  crust  ol*  a  lathoadess 
‘  ahyss.  Nor  have  coimteracliiiu:  realities  ever  the  force  of 
‘  these  liehisive  iinj)ressious.  'I'hat  first  of  truths,  which  it 
‘  makes  the  heaven  or  the  hell  of  the  inlellii^eut  universe 
‘  arouiui  him  to  knou\  Man  only  heliereSf  with  a  vuriahle  cou- 
‘  vietion.  Alas,  the  amn/.iiii'  anomaly  1  ho  iloes  hut  hvlieve 
‘  that  tliere  is  a  (jod.  Here  then,  surely,  is  the  solo  cause  of 

*  his  error,  his  crime,  and  uis  misery,  ^lay  it  not  he  imagined, 

‘  that  the  moment  of  his  awakinu^  in  the  sensible  presence  of 
‘  Almij^hty  liod, — the  moment  which  hrin;;s  home  to  his  con- 
‘  sciousness  the  Great  Truths  will  work  the  instantaneous,  at 
‘  least  the  incipient  rectification  of  his  aimsed  alFections  ?  How- 
‘  ever  unworthily  these  atl'ections  may  have  wandered,  will  they 
‘  not  then,  hy  an  impulse  invtduntary  and  irn^si^tihle,  revert 

*  towards  the  iiicomparahle  ohj  ct  of  love?  It  may  even  he 
‘  conceived,  that  he  will  oiler  himself  the  willing  sacrifice  to 
‘  olTended  law.  But  if  we  may  not  «;o  thus  far,  is  it  cretlihle 
^  that  rehcllion  will  survive  the  full  apprehension  of  unbounded 
‘  jiow’cr  ?  Will  there  he  sin  when  tliere  is  no  more  delusion? 

‘  VVill  not  the  entire  passiveness  of  suhmissiun,  succeed  the  lirst 
^  p:limpse  (d’  the  appalling  apparatus  of  punishment,  or  the  first 
‘  juoof  of  its  omnipotent  elViciency  ?* 

We  need  not  determine  abstractedly  to  how  {jrcat  a  defijree 
of  attention  such  a  view  of  the  subject  nii^'lit  have  been  entitled ; 
it  is  enoui;h  that  the  principle  on  which  it  proceeds,  receives  a 
full  reply  in  that  branch  of  revealed  truth,  which  we  wish  here 
to  introduce. 

It  is,  indeed,  admitted,  that  the  evidence  here  referre*!  to, 
tlocs  not  immedintvlij  relate  to  the  future  condition  of  the 
liuman  system  ;  hut  it  is  nevertheless  directly  conclusive  ai'ainst 
the  whole  of  the  ar<^ument  in  favour  of  Universal  Bestoratioii. 
That  this  is  the  case,  we  have  the  virtual  acknowledi'ement  of 
its  advocates,  inasmuch  as  they  find  it  indispcnsahle  roundly  to 
deny  the  facts  which  this  evidence  substantiates.  We  enter  into 
no  contest  with  Sadducean  eirrontcry.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
luhle,  that  there  exists  a  permanent  revolt  amoiii^  creatures 
who  are  subjected  to  no  delusion  ;  who  lie  beneath  the  imme¬ 
diate  perception  of  the  Divine  Presence ;  who  are  fully  com¬ 
petent,  both  by  original  knowledge  and  hy  experience,  to  es¬ 
timate  the  madness,  and  to  jircdict  the  consetjiienc^  of  their 
opposition  to  Omnipotence.  Ood  is  love  : — hut  He  is  hated  hy 
a:i  unnumbered  compaiiY  of  His  creatures,  who  have  s(‘en  Him  as 
lie  is.  Ood  is  perfectly  beneficent: — hut  this  beneficence  con¬ 
sists  with  a  defection,  which,  as  it  is  palliated  neither  hy  ic:- 
iiorancc,  nor  hy  physical  disadvantage,  leaves  no  resource  among 
the  moral  means  of  restoration.  All  that  is  revealeil  on  this 
subject,  tends  to  establish  the  opinion,  (ou  other  grounds  pro- 
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that  in  tiip  presence  of  God,  moral  bein^  is  necessarily 
and  llmt,  therefore,  the  apparent  disadvantage  to  which 
IVlan  IS  III  present  subjected,  is  truly  the  essential  condition  of  a 
slate,  in  which  ch'unje  shall  be  possible. 

Hell,  \vc  are  tolil,  is  u  refornnilory,  dressed  and  furnished  for 
the  willin:^  sul)jects  of  a  painful  cure;  but  Hell,  the  Bible 
assures  us,  is  the  appointed  jirison  of  beings,  of  whose  uii- 
chaiiged  inalevolciice  and  maleficence  it  records  the  proofs, 
Iroin  age  to  age.  A  little  efl'ort  of  the  mind,  perhaps,  is  neetlfuj 
to  bring  home  to  our  thoughts  the  plain  fact  of  the  case.  It 
is  iii>tbing  but  a  feebleness  of  the  mulcrstanding,  which  disposes 
us  to  think  of  an  intelligihie  matter  of  history,  as  though  it  were 
a  ineie  al)straction.  U Satan  he  an  abstraction,  so  is  Hannihal. 
Will  any  one  dare  go  through  the  proof  in  detail,  and  affirm 
that  the  existence  and  proper  personality  of  the  latter,  is  better 
aftetnvd  than  those  of  the  former  ?  “  The  Devil  was  a  murderer 
“  from  the  beginning,  ami  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there 
“  is  no  initli  in  him.  ^Vlum  he  speaketh  a  lie,  lie  speaketh  of 
“  his  own,  for  Hr.  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it.”  He  is  by 
cminoneo,  “  'I’lie  iMieiny  and  the  designation  he  acquired 
in  tlic  tir.si  scene  of  human  history,  it  is  predicted  he  will  sus¬ 
tain  to  the  period  of  its  consiiniination.  He  is  “  that  old 

Serpent;the  Devil;”  'I'he  Deceiver,  and  Destroyer  of  men; 

‘‘  'I'lie  Uuler  of  the  darkness  of  the  present  age.”  He  is  the 
Anvr  Hx \KY,iipon  whose  head  the  D:.livfrek  hasalready  trodden, 
and  whom  the  God  of  peace  sliall  bruise  shortly  beneath  tbe 
Cln  ’si  an'>  foot. 

Were  v\e  then  left  to  gather  our  opinion  on  tlic  subject  of 
Fntvire  Puui>hnu*nt,  alone  from  the  indirect  intimations  which 
ahonml  in  tlie  insjured  volume,  and  especially  from  the  tes¬ 
timony  it  hears  to  the  permanent  character  of  the  being  into 
whose  arms  it  is  expressly  declared  impenitent  men  shall  fall, 
Wi'  should  he  justified  in  rejccling  the  doctrine  of  I’niversal 
Ue^'toration,  as  irreeoncileahle  willi  these  intimations.  They 
wonbi,  indeed,  atfonl  ground  for  an  apprehension,  in  the  terror 
of  which  thought  is  lost,  that  the  world  ill  which  we  move, 
has  passed  within  the  precincts — within  the  empire  of  Infinite 
Hvil  ;  and  this  Kvil,  not  a  mere  metaphysical  liability,  biit  Evil 
positive,  and  imbodied  in  the  jrerson  and  purpose  of  an  Em^my  of 
link  now  n  powrT,  and  unmixed  malevolence.  He  who  mocks, 
may  mock—  be  who  doubts,  may  doubt,  till  the  day  of  prool : 
hut  the  C'hiislian  will  “  pass  the  time  of  his  sojourning  here  in 
»  year  ;”  apprized,  as  he  is,  that  “  his  Adversary  the  Devil,  as 
“  a  roaring  lion,  walkoth  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

We  eaniiut  courlude,  without  suggesting  the  eminent  pro¬ 
priety  of  observing  the  houiuls  of  a  Christian — we  might  add, 
ol  u  philosophical  modesty,  upou  this  subject.  It  is  the  first 
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offico  of  this  modesty  to  remind  us,  that  Tofitimony  {ft  our  in- 
heritancey  t^hile  speculation  is  a  profession  of  ever  ipies- 
tionahle  title.  His  own  intellectual  and  moral. conipeiencv,  is 
the  object  of  a  Ctiiistiairs  scepticism.  The  sceptic  doiihi**  of 
every  thin^,  but  his  powers.  The  former  lightly  esteem^  the 
Hiicertainy  but  cleaves  to  the  certain  :  the  latter  contemns 
the  certain,  and  idolizes  Me  uncertain  ;  Ite  saci  ifices  his  com¬ 
fort,  his  usefulness,  perhaps  his  soul,  to  liie  intpaticnt  wilfnlness 
of  thought. 

It  is  a  fiiither  and  not  less  important  dictate  of  this  motlestv, 
addressed  indeed  to  a  din'erent  order  of  persuits,  that  w<»  stilVer 
not  the  specious  zeal  of  forv^ard  cicdence,  to  carry  us  beyond  tlie 
limits  of  the  inspired  testimony.  The  thrcateniiu's  of  reveiled 
relitjion,  be  it  ever  remembered,  arc  the  sanction  of  its  promises: 
charc^ed  with  this  sanction,  the  promise  heiromt's  a  messniji*  of 
“  death  unto  death,”  to  tlie  disoliedient.  'fhe  (lO'^pel  uHi*  s  to 
tnen  a  positive  ^ood.  The  mere  Hestitution  of  the  iiospel  in¬ 
volves  an  irremediable  lostt ;  but  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  is 
a  crime  which  enhiils  the  endiess  punishment  of  endless  re¬ 
morse.  Thus,  while  the  Preachers  of  Mercy  arc  autliorizetl  to 
say,  “  M  iiosoever  will,  let  him  come,  and  take  the  waters  of 
“  life  freely,”  they  are  bound  to  atlirtn,  and  the  atlinnution  is  the 
hii'hcst  work  of  charity,  that  the  man  who  hears  tlic  invitation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  rejects  it,  either  by  a  formal  contcmjtt,  or 
by  the  base  preference  of  present  pleasures,  passes  from  the 
season  of  his  probation,  beneath  the  infinite  burden  of  hopeless 
immortality. 

Art.  V.  Tkc  Case  of  Eusebius  of  Cfcsarea,  Bishop,  and  Historian, 
who  is  said  by  Nir.  Nolan,  to  have  mutilated  fitly  Copies  of  the 
Scriptures  sent  to  C  onstantine  the  Groat ;  examined.  Ly  i'liomas 
Falconer,  A.  M.  Formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  bvo.  pp.  15.  Oxford  University  l^ress,  1818. 

^HE  subject  discussed  in  this  well  written  tract,  is  tlic  os^^fT- 
tion  of  Mr.  Nolan,  the  author  of  an  elaborate  work  “  On  the 
“  integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,”  who,  in  support  of  die  hypo¬ 
thesis  which  he  has  attempted  to  establish,  aliii  tiis,  tiiai  Eusehhis 
of  Ca?sarca  erased  cert^iin  p.issages  from  ccrlam  cojiies  of  the 
Gospels  and  Episth-s,  having  availed  himself  of  (ho  opportunity 
which  presented  itself  when  he  was  comniatided  by  Con^jiitino 
the  Great,  to  provide  tiaiiscripts  from  the  MS.S.  of  the  bocks  of 
the  New  Testament  preserved  at  Cas  \reu,for  the  use  of  the  new 
churches  at  Constantinople.  This  bold  assertion  Mr.  Fuh  r»:v'’r 
examines  with  the  most  patient  attention,  and  establishes,  com¬ 
pletely  to  our  satisfaction,  the  inconclusive  nature  of  tin*  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  its  author  endeavours  to  substantiate  what  is,  in 
fact,  a  ‘  mere  creation  of  fancy.’ 
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An  assertion  of  so  sweopiiit^  a  tloscriptioii,  uhicli  atlrihules 
the  alteration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  erasure  of  parts  of  the 
sacred  text  front  anci»*iit  codices,  and  the  con'^eqiient  corruptiou 
of  the  lecords  of  our  faith,  to  an  individual  hy  name,  as  a  specific 
charu^c,  should  he  lia/aiMled  only  on  the  stroiij^est  evidence, 
rrom  inconsiilcrulion  ami  it^noraiice  in  some  cases,  and  from  the 
heated  temper  of  tlieolojjical  controvertists  in  olliers,  trciieral 
imputations  of  tl^is  kimi  of  proceedings,  have  been  nut  tin- 
(r(M|nently  insinuated  against  ditlereiil  parties.  'I'he  iinpro- 
hahility,  however,  that  such  a  course  could  he  adopted 
without  heiiiij^  detected  and  t^xposed,  and  the  ahsence  of  the 
proofs  requisite  to  stipport  the  assumed  fact,  have,  iii  the  estimi- 
tion  of  all  competent  jtidu^es  of  such  matters,  obviated  any 
supposed  didicultics  of  this  nature.  Charj;4‘s  of  this  u:eneral 
description  arc  indeed  too  va^tie  and  indeiinite  to  be  considered 
as  of  much  consequence.  lltit  the  case  is  very  dilVereut  when 
a  partietdar  acctisatioh  is*fi\ed  on  an  individual:  such  a  case 
deserves  our  most  serious  attention,  and  only  on  evidence  abso¬ 
lutely  conclusive  slioidtl'  we  pronounce  a  vertlict  which  is  to  con- 
sij^n  the  acctiscil  to  the  loss  of  reputation  in  a  point,  where  above 
all  others,  one  would  w  ish  to  sec  tlio  character  of  every  Christian 
writer  free  Iroiu  blame. 

Mr.  Nolan’s chare;e  airainst  Liuschiusis  not  founded  on  the  tes¬ 


timony  of  facts  adduced  hy  any  ojipunents  of  the  Historian  ofCic- 
sarea,  hut  is  derived  from  the  supposed  evidence  which,  it  is 
imas^ined,  is  to  he  found  in  a  letter  addressed  hy  Constantine  to 
Cusehius,  which  the  latter  has  preserved  in  his  life  of  that  em- 
})eror,  and  particularly  from  the  following  ])assafje  of  it. 

“  ‘Tff’Z'iv  yup  to  tiT  <rn  o'vno'Hy  OTxf  ay  •TrsvTiixonx 

cy/JioiTict  ’fy  i^xarairxfi/oi?  tuavayi'wTTx  ri,  TTfo;  rn* 

»t/utiTaxo/wi7Ta  Cttc  xaXXiypay^y  xai  axjjt^ooi;  tu'v  «r*a:a/*f>ky ' 

ypat^nvati  xtX*Cjnxi  riTy  6‘*uy  ^y.Xa^rT  ypa^iy,  wv  juaXiara  th y  t’  iTiTXit/n  »  x«i 
7r9  Xf’’ '^P  Tr.,* ’fxxXncTia;  Xo*)  w ’«» hvat 

Lusch.  Vila  Const.  Lih.  iv.  c.  :3G.  P.  6Ki.  ed.  Reading. 


‘  “  The  authority  with  w  hich  Eusebius  was  vested,”  says  Mr.  Nolan, 
**  to  prepare  lliis  edition,  was  conveyed  in  the  following  terras,  ai 
nearly  as  the  original  can  he  literally  expressed.”  ’ 

‘  It  .‘ieemeth  good  unto  us  to  submit  to  your  consideration,  that 
“  you  would  order  to  he  written  on  parchment  prepared  for  the  pur- 
“  pose  hy  able  scribes,  and  accurately  skilled  in  their  art,  fifty  codices, 
“  both  legible  and  portable,  so  as  to  he  useful ;  namely,  of  the  sacred 
**  Scriptures,  whereot  chiefly, you  know,  the  preparation  and  use  to  be 
**  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church.”  p.  26.*  pp.  4-,  5. 

Such  i.s  ^Ir.  Nolan’s  translation  of  the  preceding  passage, 
ami  from  this  passage,  so  translated,  he  draws  the  following  con¬ 
clusions. 


•  “  If  wc  now  compare  tlie  autliority  thus  committed  to  Eusebiul 
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which  seems  to  have  vested  him  with  n  discretionary  power  of  selecting 
chiefly  those  sacred  Scriptures,  which  he  knew  to  be  use  ul  and  neces^ 
sartf  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Churchy  with  the  sacred  text,  as  it  is  markiHl 
ill  the  corrected  edition  lately  put  forth  by  M.  Clrieshach,  we  shall 
perhaps  discover  how  far  it  is  probable  he  acted  to  the  full  extent  ot  his 
powers,  and  removed  those  inirts  of  Scripture  f  rom  the  circulated  edition^ 
ivhich  he  judged  to  be  neither  conducive  to  use  nor  doctrine,  and  which 
arc  now  marked  as  probable  interpolations  in  tlie  received  text.’* 

p.  p.  8. 

Were  we  to  assiiiiic  (lie  accuracy  of  Mr.  Nolan's  translation 
of  the  letter  to  Eusebius,  we  should  even  then  dispute  the  validity 
of  his  conclusions.  Eiit  the  correctness  of  his  rendering;  is  more 
thiin  doubtful.  Mr.  Falconer  projjorly  iiuiuiivs,  w  bet  her  there 
is  any  Greek  term  iu  the  letter,  which  denotes  an  edition  ;  any 
tiling  which  denotes  the  conveyance  of  the  Imperial  authority, 
or  even  the  intimation  of  the  Imperial  pleasure,  to  do  any  thins; 
more  than  to  ^et  fifty  well-written  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  of 
a  c<»uvenieiit  form,  for  the  service  of  the  churches  at  Constan- 
tinuple.  And  lliese  impiiries  he  very  satisfactorily  determines  in 
the  nei^ative.  I’lie  correctness  of  the  following  criticism  is  we 
think  indisputable. 

*  Let  U8  examine  however  in  what  words  :.nd  in  what  manner  Con- 
itantine  “  invests”  Eusebius  with  this  power,  according  to  Mr.  Nolan’s 
version  of  the  instrument.  It  seemeth  good  unto  us  to  submit  to 
“  your  consideration,  tliat  you  would  order  to  be  written.”  Itoiii  this 
translation  it  would  seem,  that  Eusebius  might  consider  whether  he 
would  order  these  copies  to  be  made  or  not,  and  that  it  would  depend 
upon  the  result  of  this  deliberation,  whether  he  would  issue  his  orders 
for  this  purpose.  The  fact  however  is,  that  the  words  translated — 

“  submit  to  your  consideration,”  do  not  convey  this  meaning.  They 
are  these,  xfirtov  yap  to  JriXwTjtt  tv  (rv  (Tv/nT'i.  Similar  phrase¬ 

ology  is  to  be  found  in  another  letter  of  Constantine,  addressed  to  se¬ 
veral  bishops  at  Antioch,  it  is  also  used  in  anotlier  letter  of  Constantine, 
in  which  he  commends  Eusebius  for  refusing  the  overscership,  or  bishop- 
rick,  of  the  church  at  that  place.  “  But  your  <ruW*{  acted  very  pro¬ 
perly  in  refusing  the  overscership  of  the  chuich  at  Antioch,”  aXxS  <rn 
<r5»!T4,*  Crriffvyt  T'Totrix*,  'irxpxirovfj.itv  t»)%  ir»K  kxtx  rviv  ’Arrto;^(*air 

hxXvtIxc.  And  again  in  another  passage  ;  “  at  which  council  it  will  be 

necessary  for  your  yvu'crt?  to  bo  present ;”  tw*  <TVf4,l3ovXif  kxI  env 
ryvt^iv  trxptivxi  hvrru.  When  Constantine  addresses  the  bishops  Thco- 
dotus,  'fheodorus.  Narcissus,  jEtius,  Alpheius,  and  the  other  bishops 
at  Antioch,  he  uses  the  same  words;  “  I  have  read  what  was  written 
by  your  ^xtiyfvv  rx  ypx^tv  rx  trxpx  rv;  v^trlpxf  ffVfiariuf,  Lib* 

ill.  p.  619.  Vit.  Constant,  ed.  Reading.  And  in  the  close  of  the  same 
letter  w’e  have  the  words  which  Mr.  N.  translates,  “  submit  to  your 
“  consideration,”  kxXu;  c  ox*  ^vXmo’xi  rv  avftxtt  IfxZf ;  and  in  another 
passage,  “  your  will  be  able  to  regulate  the  election  in  such  a 

‘‘  manner,  that — ”  Ipuf  ti  'outv  t»i»  x**?^"*^**^ 

t 

X  T.  ?v. 

‘I  conclude  therefore,  that' the  tvord  7-vy{<rt;  is  a  term  denoting  an 
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abstract  good  quality,  a  virtue »  or  excellent  pnrperty,  Xvhick  it  toas  usual 
to  convert  intn  an  erpreision  of  compliment,  or  a  title  of  Tespect,^'\{  ^ 
ITNUII,  “  your  intelligence.”  “  It  eeemed  proper  to  sitroify  to 
your  intelligence  thiU,”  &'C.  This  1  conceive  to  be  the  proper  ex. 
planation  and  force  of  the  expression  used  by  Constantine  ”  pp  5,  5.* 

Mr.  Nolan's  translation  is  exceptionable  in  o  her  particulars: 

“  for  the  purpose'^  has  not  any  equivalent  expression  in  the 
orii^inul,  nor  is  it  implied  in  the  leriii  iyjc»TacrK!u#i?.  The  co¬ 
pies  of  the  Scriptures  ordered  by  Constantine,  were  to  be  written 
on  wt  II  |)repared  parcdiinent,  o  SyjcaTayKivo*,',  by  scribes 

who  excelled  in  the  art  of  beautiful  writinfi^,  and  who  were  c«  le- 
hruted  for  the  accuracy  of  their  tr;\nscripts  ;  and  these  particular 
copies  were  to  he  ‘  both  easy  to  be  read,  and  easily  portable  for 
‘  use.’  They  were  for  the  use  of  the  churches  which  Constantine 
had  lately  built  nt  Constantinople,  and  were  therefore  to  be  pre- 
paretl  by  the  most  excellent  artists.  Such,  we  a^ree  with  Mr. 
Falconer,  was  the  purport  of  the  directions  conveyed  to  Euse- 
hius  in  the  Emperor’s  letter,  and  these  ilirect ions,  we  suppose, 
were  transiniited  to  the  Itisho])  of  Caesarea,  as  one  who  well  un¬ 
derstood  the  ni  niicr  in  which  the  required  copies  could  best  bo 
provided  for  the  a(*eoiinnodation  of  the  churches.  Such  wc  take  to 
be  the  sense  ut  |uia-\*'rTa  r*  ’iTiO'KfurN  xai  Tw*  TM 

’av«')'Kaicry  iZva*  rendered  by  Mr.  Nolan, 

‘  whereof  (‘hieily,  you  know,  the  prepirafion  and  use  to  be  ne- 
‘  C'»ssary  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ;’  but  for  which  render¬ 
ings  Mr.  Falconer  proposes  to  read,  ‘  necessary  in  consideration  of, 

‘  havinij  ri'g^aiul  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  church.’ 
I’lie  doctrine  of  the  church  was,  we  think,  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

The  construction  which  iMr.  Nolan  puts  upon  the  letter  of 
Constantino,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  is,  that  Eusebius  was  in- 
veste4l  with  the  discretionmp  ^>oirer  of  preparing  such  a  feartof 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  he  iiii^ht  judge  most  consonant  to  the 
doctrine  of  tin*  church.  Hut  11  writer  must  possess  a  strange 
faculty  at  drawing  conclusions,  who  can  deduce  a  position  of  this 
kind  from  the  Imperial  letter.  ‘  AH  the  ilircctions,’ Mr.  Falconer 
justly  remarks,  ‘  relate  to  externals,  to  the  parchment,  the 
‘  writing,  the  size,  the  immediate  transmission  of  the  copies,  the 

*  mode  of  their  conveyance  to  Constantinople,  and  the  person 
‘  who  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  them  on  the  road.” 

Mr.  Nolan,  on  the  supposed  credit  of  the  passage  in  Eusebius, 
which  wc  have  already  (pioted,  and  which  Mr.  Falconer  has 
clearly  shewn  to  be  erroneously  translated,  and  altogether  mis¬ 
construed  by  him,  imputes  to  the  bishop  a  daring  and  criminal 
t>roeeediiig  :  ‘  He  removed  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  he 
‘  jmlged  to  be  neither  conducive  to  use  iior  doctrine,  and  which 

*  are  now  inarkect  as  probable  iuterpolatious  in  the  received  text. 
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‘  They  fimonni  principally  io  the  following:  :  The  account  of  the 
<  woman  taken  in  adultery,  John  vii.  5;^.  viii.  11.  uml  tiiree  texts, 

‘  which  assert  in  the  strongest  manner  the  mystery  of  the  Tri- 
‘  nity,  of  the  Incarnation,  and  Redemption.  I  John  v.  7.  I  Ton. 

‘  iii.  16.  Acts  XX.  ‘irt.’  In  this  inanmn'  did  Kusehius,  aivordiii!^ 
to  Mr.  Nolan,  exercise  the  ‘  discretionary  pokcer*  with  which 
he  was  vested,  ot  selectiny  chietly  those  sacred  Scriptures,  which 
he  knew  to  be  useful  and  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
And  liow  are  we  to  dij^est  this  ?  Could  Cus«*bius,  at  ( Vsaiea, 
in  the  fourth  century,  [^ive  out  and  obtain  circulation  for  copies 
of  the  Scri^Uures  which  he  had  modelled  accordinti^  to  his  own 
will,  and  troin  which  he  had  expunt^ed  whatever  passair^'ii  clIJ 
not  happen  to  please  him  ?  Had  he  previously  oluained  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  existent  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  blottin*;  out  of  the  remembrance  of  all  Christians  the 
recollection  of  the  passai^es  which  he  had  presumed  to  cancel  ? 
W  ere  the  preceding  passages  the  only  ones  which  a  person  who 
could  ohliiorate  them  from  the  sacred  text,  would  thi?ik  of  rc- 
niovint;  ?  And  if  Eusebius  couhl  perform  an  otlice  of  this  kind, 
were  there  not  other  persons  who  had  (piite  as  ^ood  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  the  same  work,  and  by  whom  other  passai^es  which  they 
Dii;j:ht  not  approve,  may  have  been  also  expuni;ed  ?  .  If  Eusebius 
could  expunge  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes,  he  ini&^ht  also  have 
inserted  numerous  passafj^es,  it  beiiii'  easy  to  conceive  that  a 
person  who  could  do  the  former,  had  no  reason  to  withhold  him 
from  the  latter  proceedini^.  Such  consequences  as  these,  all  a«l- 
missible  on  Mr.  Nolan's  assumption,  should  induce  a  strong  he¬ 
sitation  in  the  mind  of  any  writer,  before  he  indulges  himself  in 
the  amusins:  work  of  framini^  an  hypothesis  wholly  irrespective  of 
fact.  What  mii^ht  he  the  ‘  wiW  of  Eusebius,  we  presume  not 
to  say,  but  we  do  think  that  the  ‘  pomer^  of  altering  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  was  completely  out  of  his  reach  ;  and  we  are  cpiite  certain 
that  so  far  as  the  records  of  Ecclesiastical  History  arc  our  guide 
to  the  knowledge  of  past  transactions,  which  involve  the  wilful 
corruption  of  the  Scriptures,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  authority 
to  attach  such  culpability  to  tlic  person  whom  Mr.  Nolan  has 
exhibited  as  a  man  guilty  of  this  crime.  Tiie  only  fact,  the  fair 
and  simple  account  of  the  matter  which  relati^s  to  Eusebius,  in 
regard  of  the  question  brougiit  forward  by  Mr.  Nolan,  is,  that  he 
was  ilirected  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  to  provide  fifty  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  of  elegant  exf*eution,  for  the  churches  which  he 
had  erected  in  his  new  metropolis.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  en¬ 
tire  transaction.  What  possible  ground  could  a  writer  of  sobriety 
and  caution  find  in  the  affair,  on  which  to  rest  such  positions  as 
tlie  following  ?  *  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  (the  fourth) 

‘  an  eilitiou  of  the  origin  d  Gn^ek  was  publisheil  by  Eusebius,  of 
‘  Cuesarta,  under  the  ^auction  of  Constantine  the  great.*  ‘  Ihe 
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‘  edition  of  the  Scriptures  dispersed  and  thus  altered  by  liim,  nan 
‘  peculiarly  ac^ominodateil  to  the  opinions  uf  the  Arians.’  ‘  '|'|n. 

‘  first  edition  ol  the  Scriptures  puldished  nith  the  royal  authority/ 

‘  'I'he  peculiar  alterations  which  the  text  has  underi^one  from 
*  the  hand  of  Kiisehiiis.*  ‘  bhisehius  expuntyed  these  verses 
‘  (i.  e.)  Acts  \\.  1  'rim.  iii.  16,  1  John  v  7.)  from  his  text, 

‘  ami  every  manuscript  from  which  they  have  disappeared  is  U- 
‘  neully  descended  from  his  edition.’  This  is  hypotliesis  with  a 
witness  ! 

‘  10.  But  “  now  the  charge  is  to  be  brought  home  to  Eusebius,  ’’  p.  35. 
The  latter  part  of  ."-t.  Mark’s  Gospel  “  was  wanting  in  most  copies  of 
the  Evangelists  extant,  in  the  time  of  8t  Jerome,  the  beginning  of 
“  the  fifth  century.”  Eusebius  composed  a  work  culled  the  Canons, 
a  kind  of  harmonical  tables,  in  \vhich  this  part  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel, 
is  omitted.  Mr.  NoIan’>  conclu^ioll  is,  that  ”  it  must  have  been  ex- 
“  punged  from  the  original  text,”  and  that  “  there  seems  to  be  con- 
“  sequently  no  other  reasonaljc  inferenccy*  but  that  ”  his  edition  agreed 
with  them,  and  with  the  copies  extant  in  the  times  of  St  Jerome, 

“  in  omitting  this  pas>age,”  p  36.  U  hat  Eusebius  omitted  in  his  ca¬ 
nons  is  evident ;  what  he  erased  in  the  fitty  copies  sent  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  whether  he  erased  any  thing,  is  far  from  evident.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  an  innocent  act,  the  latter  would  have  been  a  gross  fraud. 
But  if  these  passages  were  erased  from  tlie  fifty  copies,  it  is  clear  by 
the  hyiwthesis  that  the  MSS.  at  Ca‘sraea  contained  them,  and  suhse- 
qtient  copies  would  have  defeated  the  intentions  of  the  episcopal  im¬ 
postor.  It  is  the  argument  of  Mr.  Nolan,  that  what  Eusebius  omitted 
111  his  canons,  he  expunged  in  the  fifty  copies  of  the  Scriptures  destined 
lor  the  Constantinopoliian  new’  churches.  Will  it  exculpate  the  Bi¬ 
shop  to  call  these  fifty  copies  “  his  edition^*  of  the  New  'iestament? 
VV'^e  must  remember  that  the  original  MSS.  at  Cxsarea  were  untouched, 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  -Mr.  N.  and  not  afterwards  removed 
from  the  library,  by  the  Emperor  or  the  Bishop.’  p.  10. 

Eusebius's  canons  do  not  include  the  latter  part  of^Iark’s 
(jospel : — and  what  does  that  prove?  Nothing  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  3lr.  Nolan,  than  that  Eusebius  ‘  e.vfjungecP  the  jias- 
sage,  in  his  ‘  edition’  of  the  New'  Testament  I  A  most  unwar- 
rantable  inference,  truly.  Does  this  omission  admit  of  no  other 
explanation  than  one  which  impeaches  the  honesty  of  the  man  ? 
AVould  it  not  he  suBiciently  accounted  for  by  the  hesitation  of 
Eusebius  respecting  the  passage,  which  might  be  wanting  in  the 
MSS.  that  he  used  ? 

We  thank.  Mr.  Falconer  for  this  interesting  tract,  which  is 
written  in  a  sober  and  scholar-like  manner.  Of  its  efliciency  on 
the  subject  to  w  hich  it  relates,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among 
those  w  ho,  in  such  questions,  form  their  judgement  on  the  appropri¬ 
ate  evidence  by  which  alone  they  can  be  determined.  We  are  glad 
to  perceive  in  this  tract,  a  particular  examination  of  a  subject  to 
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\Yliicli,  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Liuirenee's  pamphlet,  we  ad  verted 
and  a  eoiitiriuatioii  of  the  seiitiiiieiits  which  on  that  occasion  we 
felt  it  to  he  our  duly  to  express.  Mr.  Falconer  is  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  in  the  conclusion  with  which  he  terminates  his  criticisms. 

‘  It  must  not  be  concealed,  tliat  1  have  condemned  a  part  of  a  work 
which  that  able  reasoner  and  theologian,  Dr.  Magee,  the  Dean  of 
Cork,  has  commended.  What  is  commended  or  censured  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  examined.  But  1  venture  to  affirm,  “  that  the  broad  and 
**  deep  toundation**  of  Mr.  N.’s  work,  consists  of  materials  which  no 
architect,  who  was  building  for  the  honour  of  true  religion,  would 
have  employed.*  p.  15. 


Art.  VI.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  London^ 

at  the  Visitation  in  July  and  August,  1S18:  By  William,  Lord 

Bishop  of  London.  8vo.  pp.  32.  ISIS. 

rpilUFK  years  have  elapsed  since  we  had  oecasion  to  iiotk*e 
^  his  Lordship’s  IVimary  Charge,  a  charge  distinguished,  us 
we  regretted  to  remark,  hy  its  purely  secular  eliiiraeter,  and  its 
tone  of  feehle-iniiided  jealousy  and  alarm  witli  resp<»ct  to  the 
Sectaries.  The  present  production  is  but  a  reiteration  of  the 
same  sentiments. 

The  IVimary  Charge  o|)ened  with  a  panegyric  somewhat  ful¬ 
some  upon  Bishop  Randolph  ;  the  present,  in  place  of  that, 
commences  with  a  panegyric  upon  his  Lordship's  clergy. 

*  It  is  a  pleasing  redection,  that  in  reviewing  the  various  transactions 
of  so  many  years,  1  discover  no  personal  ground  of  complaint  against 
any  of  my  clergy  ;  it  is  a  subject  of  higher  congratulation,  tliut  1  am 
enabled  to  regard  with  so  much  satisfaction  the  general  complexion 
of  their  professional  conduct  and  attention  to  their  sacred  duties.* — 
*  1  may  assert,  with  a  justifiable  confidence,  that  a  body  more  truly 
respectable,  for  learning  or  piety  tlian  the  clergy  of  this  diocese, 
and  less  in  need  of  allowance  for  human  infirmity  and  error,  will  not 
easily  be  found.’ 

We  can  well  imagine  the  secret  amusement  which  this  good- 
humoured  compliment  aft’orded'  to  some  hluahing  subjects  of 
liis  Lordship’s  commendation  ;  hut  the  Bishop  must  be  better 
ac(iualnted  with  the  individual  characters  of  his  clergy  than  we 
arc,  who  know  them  only  by  common  report. 

No  wonder  that  feeling  this  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  diocese  over  which  he  has  the  singular  felicity 
to  preside,  his  Lordship  should,  in  the  succeeding  paragraph, 
proceed  to  declare  his  conviction  ‘  that  every  measure  whicli  tends 
‘  to  improve  the  condition,  or  increase  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
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is  of  msterial  bt*ne(it  to  the  community,  by  promoting  the 
attainment  of  those  ends  wliich  were  contemplated  by  the  wis- 
^  dom  of  our  ancestoi's,  when  they  confided  the  interests  of  reli* 

^  gion  to  the  care  of  a  National  Church.* 

But  alas  !  these  are  evil  times.  *  During  the  greater  pari 

*  of  the  last  cent  urv,  there  had  been  little  perceptible  change  in  the 

*  aspect  of  public  aflairs,  as  connected  witli  the  interests  of  the 
‘Church.*  Till  those  arch-schismatics,  Wesley  and  Whitfield, 
arose  to  disturb  the  ease  of  the  Episcopal  Zion,  and  to  unsettle 
the  minds  of  the  good  people  of  England,  ‘  the  Church*  in  ques¬ 
tion,  enjoy tnl  a  very  remarkable  quiescence,  which  extended  even 
to  the  Sectaries  without  the  pale  of  her  communion.  Noirregu* 
larities  of  zeal,  no  Quixotic  plans  for  evangelizing  the  world,  no 
Bible-society  spirit,  broke  u|>on  the  dead  cilm  of  that  happy 
period,  calling  for  the  precautions  and  justifying  the  alarms  of 
the  spiritual  rulers  to  whom  were  then  confided  the  interests  of 
religion  within  this  realm.. The  current,*  says  his  Lordship, 
‘  with  slight  fluctuations,  . had  continued  to  flow  in  the  same  chan- 
‘  nel  and  on  a  level  nearly  the  same.  The  controversies  which 
‘  occasionally  arose,  were  settled  by  the  learned  in  their  closets.’ 
‘  The  growth  of  new  opinions,  the  progress  of  rising  sects,  were 
‘  regarded  with  jealousy,  as  pregnant  with  future  mischiefs,  yet 
‘  without  exciting  apprehension  for  the  stability  of  our  ecclesias- 
^  tical  establishments.* 


*  But  now  all  is  changed :  it  is  our  lot  to  have  fallen  on  days  of 
innovation  and  trouble :  the  political  character  of  the  age  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  an 


duced  an  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  an 
agitation  in  the  public  mind,  affecting  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State, 
which,  under  the  guidance  of.  wisdom  and  probity,  may  tend  to 
the  increase  of  true  religion  and  virtue,  but,  if  lefl  to  the  direction 
of  chance  or  folly,  will  terminate  in  ruin  and  confusion.’ 

The  ‘  agents  of  evil,*  the  ‘  dark  and  turbulent  spirits,*  who, 
in  league  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  overthrew  ‘  the  ancient 
*  establishments  of  Europe,  religious,  civil,  and  political,* — that 
is  to  say.  Popery  and  Legitimacy, — and  whose  further  projects 
were  defeate<i  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo,  could  not  be  c^xpected  tamely  to  acquiesce  in  arrange¬ 
ments  which  consigned  them  to  inaction,  or  ‘  to  cease  to  desire 
‘  new  scenes  of  confusion  for  the  promotion  of  their  selfish  ends.* 
Accordingly,  the  legion  crossed  the  channel,  and  entered  into 
one  William  lione,  the  organ  of  those  to  whom  his  Lordship, 
we  suppose,  alludes,  as  having  *  presumed  to  address  the  abomi* 
‘  nations  of  blasphemy  in  audible  accents  to  the  multitude.* 

*  Dismayed  by  the  indignation  of  the  public,  the  serpent  has 
shrunk  into  his  den,  where  in  darkness  he  ruminates  his  plans,  and 
improves  bis  capacities  of  mischief.* 
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This,  however,  cannot  be  fairly  or  appropriately  said  of  jBr. 
Hone,  who  has  o))ened  a  handsome  shop  on  Ludi^ate  Hill,  where 
we  understand  he  ruminates  no  other  plans  than  those  whidi 
may  repair  his  fortunes  and  improve  his  business,  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  his  numerous  family.  And  to  these  he  will  do  well  in 
future  to  conhne  himself.  He  has  learned  that  political  pasqui¬ 
nades  of  an  irreligious  and  profane  description,  will  not  now  be 
tolerated,  as  they  were  when  Canning  wrote  in  the  Anti-jaco¬ 
bin,  and  Gilray  designed  for  the  Ministerial  print-shops.  The 
sentiment  of  the  public,  though  it  partook  of  disgust  at  the  hy¬ 
pocrisy  of  the  attempt  to  give  a  religious  character  to  a  |>oliti* 
cal  prosecution,  was  unequivocally  that  of  deprecation  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  all  productions  of  the  kind  :  whether  it  be  treason  and 
blasphemy,  or  anti-jacobinism  and  blasphemy,  the  thing  will  not 
now  he  endured  ;  and  with  all  due  deference  to  his  Lordship^ 
we  think  the  improved  moral  tone  of  the  public  feeling  in  this 
res|H‘ct,  rather  goes  against  his  argument  as  to  the  peculiar  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  times,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  pei'suades  him¬ 
self  that  the  most  incredulous  must,  in  spite  of  every  prejudice, 
bo  convinced.  D  uigers,  however,  and  formiduolc  dangers,  wo 
are  assured,  do  exist,  and,  of  course,  iIk*  Chiireh  is  in  danger. 

‘  Piiblications  of  the  most  }>ernicious  tendency  are  still  in  ciicu- 
‘  lation,  adapted  to  the  taste  ami  capacities  of  oil  de>criptJons  of 
‘men,’  the  obvious  purpose  o  I  which  is  ‘  the  extinction  of  mo- 
‘  ralily  and  the  extirpation  of  religion  in  the  country.’ 

*  But  since  it  has  always  been  found  that  plans  of  enormous  iniquity, 
when  distinctly  avowed,  are  regarded  with  horror,  and  defeated  by 
the  zeal  of  their  advocates,  the  agents  of  evil,  while  they  carry  on 
the  main  work  of  corruption  in  secret,  direct  their  efforts  with  some¬ 
what  less  reserve  to  another  point,  through  which  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  pass  to  their  ulterior  object — the  demolition  of  the  National 
Church.  In  this  enterprize,  they  are  actively  aided  or  feebly  re¬ 
sisted  by  men  with  whom  they  nave  little  in  common,  in  principles, 
temper,  or  design  ;  by  some  among  the  Dissenters,  whom  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  education,  or  their  own  speculations  have  taught  that 
Establishments  are  subversive  of  Christiau  liberty,  and  hostile  to  the 
ndvanceaient  of  truth  ;  and  by  a  few  perhaps  even  among  the  meoi- 
bers  of  our  own  Church,  dissatisfied  with  our  ecclesiastical  system, 
because  in  its  present  administration  it  is  unfavourable  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  notions  and  favourite  views.  If  these  observations  are  just, 
our  dangers  will  appear  to  originate  in  impiety,  rancorous  and  in¬ 
veterate,  in  hostility  to  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  in  a  morbid  ir¬ 
regularity  of  pious  affection,  which  is  distinguished  from  genuine 
piety,  by  tendency  to  faction,  contempt  of  authority,  or  deviation 
from  sobriety  and  reason.’ 

‘  If  these  oh-servations  are  the  plain  state  of  the  case 

must  be  this,  that  Mr.  Hone  and  others,  the  authors  and  abet- 
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tors  of  the  recent  parodies  upon  the  Liturp^y,  have  embarked  (as 
my  Lord  Castlerea^h  ^ould  say)  in  an  *  enter)>ri/e/  the  specific 
object  of  which  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Kstablished  Church, 

HI  which  hit^hly  feasible  undertakings  they  are  actively  aided  by  a 
party  amon^  the  Dissenters, — a  party .  pretty  ldrg;e,  indeed,  if 
it  comprises  nil  those  who  have  been  taught  that  ‘  establisli- 

*  ments  are  subversive  of  Christian  liberty,  and  hostile  to  the 

*  advancement  of  truth.*  This  class  of  persons,  althoug^h  it  is 
said  they  have  little  in  common  with  the  men  they  are  ^  actively 
‘  aiding,*  in  respect  of  their  design,  are  yet  clearly  to  be  vieweil 
ns  conspirators  ;  their  ‘  hostility  to  the  religion  of  the  State*  is 
in  direct  alliance  with  the  ‘  impiety,  rancorous  and  inveterate,*  of 
the  other  supposed  party,  who  are  for  extirpating  religion  and 
morality  altogether,  and  to  whose  elforts  the  ‘/cm  *  wlio  make 
up  the  third  company  of  the  enemy’s  forces,  oppose  a  ‘  feeble  re- 
‘  sistance.* 

Our  readers  will  pe?ceiyt  with  what  strict  propriety  this  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  Lordship’s  is  styled  a  charge  /  It  consists,  in  fact, 
of  little  more  than’charge  upon  charge  against. ditlcrent  dcscrip. 
tionsof  the  community.  Were  it  not  for  these  wicked  sectaries, 
we  really  fear  that  his  Lordship  would  have  been  at  a  loss  for  a 
topic  on  which  to  discourse  to  his  clergy.  As  to  the  facts  on  which 
the  charges  are  founded,  we  have  not  access  to  the  green-hag  evi¬ 
dence  by  which  alone  they  could  be  substantiated.  His  Lordship, 
as  a  privy-counsellor,  has,  it  should  seem,  secret  information  as  to 
Uie  projected  achievement,  which  has  not  yet  transpired.  We  have 
indeed  seen  Jeremy  Beutham’s  book  ;  and  if  the  Bishop  was  just 
warm  from  the  perusal  of  some  of  his  ‘  under-graduate’s  max- 

*  ims,*  when  he  sat  down  to  pen  his  Charge,  that  might  of  itself 
account  for  the  temper  in  which  it  is  written  ;  but  still,  that 
formidable,  and  we  frankly  add,  highly  exceptionable  volume,  can 
scarcely  be  ailinitted  as  proof  sutheient  of  an  extensive  conspi¬ 
racy  ;  nor  would  it  be  fair,  on  the  ground  of  the  eccentric  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  recluse,  to  indict  the  whole  body  of  Dissenters  ai 
demulitiomitts. 

But  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  commenting  upon  his  Lord- 
chip’s  phraseology,  as  in  itself  somewhat  injurious.  Hostility  t6 
the  religion  of  the  State,  is  not  chargeable  u|)on  those  who  are 
liostile  (if  so  warlike  a  term  must  be  employed)  only  to  a 
State-establishment  of  religion.  ‘  An  establishment,’  as  Dr. 
Paley  remarks,  is  no  part  of  Christianity,’  no  part,  therefore, 
of  religion  ;  ^  it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it.*  To  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  State,  as  imbodied  in  the  Articles  and  Homilies  of 
tlie  Church,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  disapprove  of  this 
means  of  inculcating  it,  are  decidedly  attached;  and  their  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  means,  as  both  illegitimate  and  injurious,  proceeds 
from  Uicir  attachmeut  to  the  eud.  But  till  this  hostility  mani- 
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fest  itself  in  some  other  way  than  a  peaceable  assertion  of  the 
rights  so  fully  conceded  to  them  by  the  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  they  live,  the  Bishop  of  l^ndon,  in  accusing 
them  of  compassing,  in  alliance  with  men  of  rancorous  and 
inveterate  impiety,  the  demolition  of  the  Church,  has  to  an- 
swer  for  that  species  of  detraction  which  worst  of  all  things 
accords  with  the  episcopal  character. 

Did  it  not  for  a  single  moment  occur  to  his  Lordship,  while 
he  was  thus  ranking  Dissenters  at  large  with  men  whose  object 
is  the  extinction  of  morality  and  the  extirpation  of  religion  in 
the  country,  that  the  strongest  counteraction  to  any  such  dark 
purposes,  is  sup|)lied  by  the  exertions  of  the  Dissenters  them¬ 
selves  ?  \e8,  it  is  the  activity  of  these  Dissenters,  in  educating 

the  children  of  the  poor,  in  disseminating  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  preaching  the  Ciospel,  which  furnishes  the  Bishop  with  his 
most  cogent  arguments  for  the  exertions  of  the  clergy.  But 
unless  he  will  dare  say  that  these  efforts  have  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
moralize  the  people,  he  must  own  that  the  agents  of  evil  arc 
the  most  powerfidly  and  diligently  oppose<l  by  those  whom  he 
represents  as  their  auxiliaries ;  and  unless  he  will  also  atlirm 
that  it  was  by  efforts  such  as  these  that  the  French  Revolution 
was  brought  about,  and  that  these  arc  the  works  of  *  the  demon 

*  of  misrule,’  he  must  own  that  his  reference  to  that  event  is 
wholly  unmeaning,  and  that  in  the  imbecility  of  fear,  he  has 
confounded  together  things  as  opposite  as  evil  and  good. 

But  if  the  Church  is  in  danger,  what  matters  it  whether  *  re- 

*  ligious  enthusiasm,’  or  •  the  more  terrible  form  of  impiety,*  be 
the  primary  mover  and  instrument  of  the  convulsion  ?  The 
possibility  of  such  danger,  as  the  result  of  either  cause,  imparts 
to  them  a  character  of  evil  in  common,  which  obliterates  in  his 
Lordship’s  mind  all  idea  of  their  moral  distinction.  After  al¬ 
luding  in  terms  of  congratulation  to  the  recent  parliamentary 
grant  for  the  erection  of  new  churches,  the  Bishop  proceeds  ; 

‘  We  must  not,  however,  indulge  the  sanguine  persuasion  that  the 
most  ample  provision  of  church  room,  would  entirely  extirpate  irre- 
ligion,  or  conciliate  dissent.  The  root  of  the%e  evils  lies  deep  in  the 
corruption  or  infirmity  of  our  nature.  In  the  present  instance,  they 
have  grown  up  at  leisure,  and  in  some  places  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  obtained  possession  of  the  soil.  In  the  held  of  morals,  no  less 
tlmn  of  nature,  both  labour  and  time  are  required  to  clear  away  the 
briars  and  thorns  produced  by  disuse  of  cultivation.' 

In  this  passage,  his  Lordship  distinctly  speaks  of  irrcligion  and 
dissent  as  kindred  evils,  springing  from  one  common  origin—*  the 

*  corruption  or  infirmity  of  our  nature  ;’  and  we  are  sure  that  a 
man  of  his  Lordship's  character,  would  not  have  so  eyoken  of 
them,  had  they  not  by  some  means  or  other,  l^ome  linked  to¬ 
gether  in  his  ideas.  Associations  of  tiiis  description,  when  they 
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have  once  tak^n  place,  it  is  iiii|h}ssiblp  to  dissoWe.  The  com¬ 
binations  ot  idejLs  are  for^ueil  by  the  reasoniiit^  farult?, 

obey  the  laws  of  reaMin,  and  admit  vitli  of  perpctnal  inter- 
chaiii^i's  ;  but  those  which  the  imapnalion  pins  to{^cthcr  from 
KOine  i’haiice  impression  of  their  likeness,  disdain  all  lotpcal  con¬ 
trol.  A  solitary  error  may  he  reasoned  down,  but  hopeless  is  the 
task  of  removing  mistakes  which  involve  erroneous  habits  of 
thinkini;. 

Still,  making  every  allowance  for  those  diflerenccs  of  opinion 
which  are  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  ‘  the  prejudices  of  etliica- 
^  tiou,’  or  the  teaching  of  mere  speculation,  wc  regret  that  we 
must  still  speak  of  the  Bishop’s  Charge  in  the  language  of  com¬ 
plaint.  llaii  his  Lordship  been  addressing  an  indiscriminate  mul¬ 
titude,  he  might  have  felt  himself  conscientiously  impelled,  with 
his  present  views,  to  warn  them  against  the  evil  of  dissent ; — ul. 
though  even  then  we  might  question  the  wisdom  and  the  scriptural 
of  representing  it  as  an  evil  of  the  same  kind  as  irreligion  propriety 
and  iinmoraliiv.  But  this  Charge  was  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
theD  tocese  of  London,  a  body  so  truly  respectable  for  learning  and 
piety,  th  t  it  were  the  grossest  reiiectioii  upon  tlmm  toimaginethat 
they  stood  in  need  of  being  cautioned  against  favouring  Sectari¬ 
anism.  Wc  think  it  was  really  uimect‘ssary  for  them  to  h^  taught 
to  shun  inure  carefully,  or  to  regard  with  increasing  antipathy,  the 
persons  of  the  Dissenters.  We  think,  therefore,  with  all  due 
deference,  that  tiis  Lordship  might  better  have  employed  the  time 
of  his  revereiul  audience,  than  by  representations  adapted  to 
htrengiuen  tlic  most  anti -social  and  unchristian  prejudices,  amt 
to  excite,  in  rclVreoce  tt)  their  secular  interests,  those  idle  alarms, 
and'tnat  haiiefiil  esftrtt  de  C9rps,  wliich  are  the  very  elements 
of  il anger  an  I  cominotitiii. 

Ui.s  Lordship's  iiicil  condemnation  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  SiKuelv,  is  quite  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  his  Charge. 
He  expresses  his  convietion,  that  had  mtunbeis  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  uniformly  conlined  their  siqipport  to  the  ILiitleti’s  Build* 
ings'  Societies,  ‘all  legitimate  purposes  of  Clnislian  zeal  would 
‘  in  the  rc^uli  have  been  promoted  with  equal  elVect,  without 
‘vbillerness,  wratli,  or  conteiiliou,  without  distiirhaiice  of  bro- 
‘  tlieily  concind,  or  ilangcr  to  the  unity  of  the  Church;’  all 
which  are  ol  course  to  he  considered  as  chargeable  upon  those 
wiio  haw  adopted  a  diderent  line  of  conduct.  77iei/  are  (he  men 
wln»,  instigated  by  the  ‘  moibid  irregularity  of  pious  affection,* 
are  adding  lo  the  dangers  of  the  Chiireh.  ‘  By  religion,’  says 
his  Lordshq>,  ‘  we  mean  Christianity  pure  and  umJetiled,  as  it  is 

*  taught  ill  the  primitive  creeds,  and  in  the  catechism  of  our 

*  Esublishml  Cliurcli.’  Is  then  what  his  Lordship  means  by 
religion,  Homethiiig  different  from  Christianity  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  ?  or  are  not  the  Scriptures  suibcient  to  make 
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us  wise  unto  salvation  ?  or,  the  same  religion  beins^  taught  in 
bolii,  <lo4*s  the  UiHho|i  the  whole  prefer  thehuiuaii  standard  ? 

Bishop  liowley,  we  are  (fiven  to  understand,  is  a  prelate  of 
amiable  manners  and  of  active  ptiilanthropy,  honourably  con¬ 
scientious  in  all  the  duties  of  his  station.  His  private  exhorta¬ 
tions  are,  we  are  well  informed,  of  a  very  different  character  from 
his  published  Charges:  they  jwrtake  of  a  semi-evangelical  spirit, 
and  are  given  in  the  tone  of  kindness.  How  can  we  account  for 
such  a  production  proceeding  from  so  estimable  a  man  ?  Very 
different  anticipations  were  entertained  on  his  succeeding  to  the 
mitre  which  had  been  so  recently  worn  by  the  lamentetl  Porteus. 

The  Lord  1’  reasurer  Burleigh,  in  writing  to  Archbishop 
VVhitsnft,  relative  to  the  translation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
to  Chichester,  and  to  other  ecclesiastical  matters,  expresses  his 
wish,  *  that  the  Church  may  take  that  good  thereby,  that  it  hath 

*  need  of,  for  surely  (he  adds)  your  Grace  must  panion  me,  I  rather 
<  wi-h  it,  hall  look  or  must  hope  for  it.  1  see  such  worldlimss  in 
‘  many  that  were  otherwise  alfected  before  they  came  to  cathe- 

*  dral  churches,  that  1  fear  the  places  alter  the  men  ;  hut  herein 
^  1  condemn  not  all :  but  few  there  be  that  do  better,  being 

*  bishops,  than  being  preachers,  they  did.  1  am  bold  thus  to 
‘  utter  my  mind  of  Bishops  to  an  Archbishop,  but  1  clear  myself. 

^  1  m«‘an  nothing  in  any  conceit  to  your  Grace,  for  though  of  late 
^  1  have  varied  in  my  poor  opinion,  in  that  by  your  onler,  poor 

*  simple  men  have  rather  been  sought  for  by  inquisition,  to  be 
‘  founds  offenders,  than  upon  their  facts  condemned,  yet  surely 

*  1  do  not  for  all  this  differ  from  your  Grace  in  amity  and  love, 

^  but  I  do  reverence  your  learning  and  integtity,  and  wish  that 
‘  the  spirit  of-gentbuiess  may  win,  rather  than  severity.* 

From  the  Court  at  Cutlnndty  Sept.  17, 1581. 

Art.  VII.  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  which  sailed  from  England  in 
I817»  to  join  the  South  American  Patriots;  compriring  every  Par¬ 
ticular  connected  with  its  Formation,  History*  and  Fate;  with 
Observations  and  authentic  Informatmn  elucidating  the  Real  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Contest,  Mode  of  Wariare,  State  of  the  Armies,  &c. 
By  James  Hackett,  First  Lieutenant  of  the  late  Venezuela  Ar¬ 
tillery  Brigade,  bvo.  pp.  144.  Price  5s.  6d.  Ibl8. 

rpilB  mind  can  form  to  itself  the  idea  of  no  spectacle  more 
sublime,  no  attitude  of  human  society  more  captivating  and 
heroical,  than  that  which  Milton,  in  a  hurst  of  eloquence,  calls 
up  to  the  imagination  of  his  rea<lers,  in  his  speech  for  the  li¬ 
berty  of  unlitHMiHed  printing:  ‘  A  noble  and  puissant  nation 
‘  routing  lierself  like  a  strong  man  alter  sleep,  aiid’shaking  her 

*  invincible  locks ;  as  an  eagle  nuiing  her  mighty  youth,  and 

*  kindling  her  nndazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam  ;  purging 

*  and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of 
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f‘  heavenly  radiance,  Svhile  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and 
^  ilockinf;  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter 
^  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means.' 

The  hope,  however,  of  realizing,  on  the  grand  scale  of  a  iia* 
tioiial  revolution,  achievements  answering,  in  an  adequate  de¬ 
gree,  to  the  |¥>etic  conception,  can  hardly  have  survived,  in  any 
sober  mind,  tlie  fatal  result  of  the  recent  experiments  upon  hu¬ 
man  nature.  History,  indee<l,  does  tell  us  of  some  glorious 
revolutions  ;  but  too  often  the  character  of  the  contest  has  been 
that  of  evil  conflicting  with  evil ;  and  the  struggle  has  been 
blindly  persisteil  in,  till  the  very  elements  of  the  commotion 
have  exhausted  themselves,  and  sunk  into  a  ghastly  calm.  The 
iinme<liate  issue  of  the  French  Revolution  was  a  dreadful  dis¬ 
appointment  of  those  romantic  hopes  which  every  man  of  gene* 
rolls  feelings  could  not  but  indulge  ;  although  eventually,  per¬ 
haps,  it  will  prove  to  liave  Jbeen  worth  twenty  years  of  crime 
and  blood,  in  order  to  ibrin  a  soil  in  which  freedom  and  religion 
may  germinate.  The  result  of  the. late  burst  of  patriotism  in 
Spain,  is  still  more  disheartening,  as  it  seems  to  exhibit  a  fatal 
moral  incapacity  in  that  enslaved  and  suflering  nation,  for  any 
better  fate.  In  South  America,  we  have  been  led  to  flatter  our¬ 
selves,  that  events  of  a  happier  character  were  being  achieved  by 
the  tran>atlantic  subjects  of  the  imbecile  Ferdinand.  In  their 
muse,  every  one  deserving  of  the  name  of  Briton  must  feel  the  live¬ 
liest  interest;  no  one  can  dispute  ^  its  abstract  justice,'  nor  is 
there  much  more  room  to  doubt  its  eventual  success.  But 
when  wo  come  to  inspect  more  narrowly  the  features  of  the 
contest,  the  imagination  finds  little  indeed  of  a  nature  adapted  to 
sustain  the  feeling  of  exultation,  or  even  of  complacency.  With¬ 
out  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  information  or  opinions  of  the 
unfortunate  hero  of  this  disastrous  narrative,  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  one  in  which  it  would  be  nc\t 
to  impossible  for  the  subjects  of  a  civilized  country  to  take  part, 
population  formerly  distributed  into  tyrants  and  slaves,  now 
amalgamated  into  one  moving  horde  of  undisciplined  warriors, 
the  hitherto  indelible  distinctions  of  white  and  black  complexion 
being  almost  superseded,  together  with  the  customs  and  moral 
restraints  of  civilized  life, — such  a  population,  especially  when 
wc  consider  that  the  basis  of  its  character  is,  at  best,  nothing 
better  than  the  Indian  or  the  South  American  Spaniard,  may 
well  be  conceived  to  present  no  great  attractions  tp  an  Eurojieaii, 
bow  fond  soever  be  might  be  of  armies  and  campaigns.  But 
when  to  complete  the  picture  ii  is  adde4l,  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  warfare  is  carried  on,  is  that  of  the  most  unsparing 
and  ferocious  extermination,  ‘  each  side  being  so  infuriated 
^  against  the  other  by  a  long  train  of  barbarities  and  cold-blooded 

f  slaughter  as  to  render  it  almost  necessary  for  those  who  i|c- 
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‘  tiially  on^a^c  in  the  stnis^glc  to  clivost  their  minds  of  etery 
‘  feeling  of  hiinvanity,  and  prepare  themsidves  to  be  not  only 
*  \?itncsscs  of,  but  participators  in,  acts  of  the  roost  revolting  and 
<  indiscriminate  brutality,*  the  mind  sickens  with  dismay  at  Uic 
Jiopcless  pros|>ect  for  the  interests  of  hiiinanity,  which  seems  to 
await  alike  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  enterprise.  A  dreadful 
retributive  dispensation  seems  to  be  now  carrying  on  by  the 
niutiial  agency  of  the  hostile  parties;  and  our  Author  throws 
out  the  idea  of  a  catastrophe  still  more  fiUal  to  the  iisur|)ers  of 
the  new  world,  as  the  possible  result  of  the  termination  of  the 
present  contest.  A  common  feeling  of  hostility  against  the 
common  enemy,  has  suspended  the  sentiments  of  jealous  en¬ 
mity  with  which  hitherto  the  Indian  and  the  Spanish  natives 
have  regarded  each  other  ;  but  should  their  combined  strength 
prove  victorious,  the  contest,  it  is  feared,  might  immediately 
assume  another  character ;  the  freed  slaves  will  have  acquired 
the  strength  and  the  confidence  of  Independence,  and  with 
the  example  of  St.  Domingo  before  them,  may  aspire  to  there- 
assertion  of  their  ancient  rights  as  the  original  lords  of  the  soil. 

‘  South  America  may  thus  become  the  scat  of  hostility  between 
*  its  white  and  black  population.* 

'Fhc  following  is  the  picture  which  Mr.  llackett  draws,  of  the 
state  of  the  Independent  armies,  on  the  authority  of  several 
oilicers  who  had  just  encaped  from  the  Patriot  service,  and  who 
arrived  at  St.  Bartholomew*8,  while  he  was  still  on  board  the 
Britannia. 

*  The  Independent  armies  march  in  hordes,  without  order  or  dis* 
cipline;  their  baggage  consisting  of  little  more  than  the  scanty 
covering  on  their  backs.  They  are  totally  destitute  of  tents,  and  in 
their  encampments  observe  neither  regularity  nor  system.  The  com¬ 
manding  officers  are  generally  mounted,  and  likewise  such  of  the 
others  as  are  able  to  provide  themselves  with  horses  or  mules,  the 
latter  of  which  are  in  great  plenty.  The  exterminating  principle 
upon  which  the  war  is  carried  on  between  the  contending  parties, 
render  their  campaigns  bloody  and  destructive ;  desolation  marks  the 
progress  of  those  hostile  bands,  to  whose  inveterate  enmities  the  in¬ 
nocent  and  unoifending  inhabitants  are  equally  the  victims,  with  those 
actually  opposed  to  them  in  military'strife.  In  action  the  Indepen¬ 
dents  display  much  bravery  and  determination,  and  frequently  prove 
successful,  notwithstanding  their  want  of  discipline,  deficiency  of 
arms,  and  disorderly  manner  of  attack  and  defence.  Unhappily  the 
work  of  death  terminates  not  with  the  battle,  for  on  whatsoever  side 
victory  rests,  the  events  which  immediately  succeed  those  sanguinary 
struggles  are  such  as  must  cast  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  Spanish 
American  Revolution. 

‘  The  engagement  is  scarcely  ended,  when  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  prisoners  takes  place ;  nor  is  the  slaughter  only  coq- 
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fined  to  the  captives,  the  field  also  undergoes  an  inspection,  when  the 
helpless  wounded  are  in  like  manner  put  to  the  sword. 

*  The  following  instance  of  vindictive  cruelty  on  the  royalist  side, 
was  related  to  me  by  an  officer  who  was  present  in  the  engagement  in 
which  the  transaction  originated.  In  this  action,  a  young  French 
officer,  in  the  service  of  the  Independents,  had  his  unn  severed  from 
his  shoulder  by  a  sabre  cut,  and  being  unable  to  sustain  himself  from 
loss  of  blood,  he  sunk  to  the  ground.  His  distinguished  bravery  had 
however  previously  been  observed  by  his  companions,  who  succeeded 
in  l>euring  him  off  the  field,  from  whence  they  conveyed  him  into  the 
woihIs,  and  sheltered  him  in  a  negro  hut ;  where  having  applied  such 
balsams  as  could  be  procured  they  departed.  The  armies  retired  to 
other  parts  of  the  country, and  the  officer  was  fast  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  his  wound,  when  General  Morillo,  advancing  upon  the  same 
route,  discovered  his  retreat,  and  had  him  instantly  put  to  death. 

•Such  was  the  barbarous  system  pursued  by  the  belligerent  parties; 
altliough  1  must  in  justice  observe,  that  1  have  always  understood  the 
exercise  of  these  cruellies^originaled  with  the  Royalists,  and  were 
giibseqiH'ntly  resorted  to  by  the  Independents  on  principles  of  retalia¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  system  became  reciprocal,  passed  into  a  general 
law.  and  bus  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  become  unalterable. 

‘  'J'be  sufferings  which  the  Independents  undergo  during  their 
campaigns,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  food,  are  most  severe; 
^nule’^  flesh,  wild  fruits,  and  some  dried  com,  which  they  carry  loose 
in  their  pockets,  frequently  constituting  the  whole  of  their  sub¬ 
sistence  :  and  wc  were  confidently  assured,  that  the  army  under 
General  Bolivar  has  even  often  been  for  days  together  dependent  for 
support,  solely  upon  the  “latter  description  of  provisions  and  water, 
l*ay  was  now  totally  unknow  n  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  utter  ex¬ 
haustion  of  their  resources;  and,  however  successful  they  might 
eventually  be,  there  existed  no  probability  whatever,  that  they  would 
even  then  possess  the  means  of  atfofding  pecuniary  compensation  to 
those  who  may  have  participated  in  the  struggle*.’  pp.  54 — 58. 

*  ‘  The  sanguinary  and  ferocious  character  of  the  warfare,’  says  our 
Author,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  *  which  has  reflected  lasting 
disgrace  on  the  contending  parties  on  the  Continent  of  South 
America,  also  governs  the  proceedings  of  the  hostile  navies;  the 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  prisoners,  .is  most  generally  accom- 
plhhcd  by  compelling  the  ill-fated  captives,  to  pa^^s  through  the  cere¬ 
mony  which  is  technically  called  Walking  the  Plank,  For  this 
purpose,  a  plank  is  made  fast  on  the  gang-way  of  the  ship,  with  one 
end  projecting  some  feet  beyond  the  side ;  the  wretched  victims  are 
then  forced,  in  succession,  to  proceed  along  the  fatal  hoard,  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  themselves  from  its  extremity  into  the  ocean ;  whilst  those 
wiio  instinctively  clinging  to  life  hesitate  prompt  obedience  to  the 
brutal  mandate,  are  soon  compelled  at  the  point  of  a  spear  to  resign 
iluMuselvrs  to  a  watery  grave,  to  avoid  the  aggravated  cruelties  of 
tlieir  inhuman  conquerors. 

*  The  Independents,  who  (as  has  been  before  observed)  impuU 
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Their  clolhina:  of  course  corresponds  to  their  fare,  consistinflf, 
we  an‘  told,  in  most  instances,  of  *  frat^ments  of  coarse  cloth, 

*  wrapped  round  their  bodies,’  while  pieces  of  the  raw  biiifalo 
hide  laced  over  their  feet,  form  a  substitute  for  sho»^  :  these, 

<  when  hardened  by  the  sun’s  heat,  they  u<;ain  render  pliant  by 

*  immersion  in  the  first  stream  at  wliich  they  chance  to  arrive.’ 

*  A  blanket,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle,  let  over  the  head,  and 
tightened  round  the  body  by  a  butfalo  thong,  has  been  trequenlly  the 
dress  of  the  officers;  and  one  of  tlirm  who  witnessed  the  fact,  assured 
me,  tlmt  such  was  actually  the  uniform  of  a  British  colonel  (  R  ...— ) 
who  was  at  that  time  in  the  Independent  service.  Whilst  these  gen* 
tlcmen  thus  described  the  patriot  habiliments,  they  commented  in  the 
strongest  language  on  the  impolicy  and  imprudence  of  proccedinj;  to 
serve  in  conjunction  with  an  army  barefooted  and  in  rags,  provided 
with  such  splendid  uniforms  as  we  had  been  obliged  to  procure  ;  and 
ridiculed  the  strange  contrast  which  our  dresses  and  those  of  the 
Patriots  would  exhibit  in  the  held  ;  observing,  that  such  clothes 
would  be  alone  sufficient  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  to 
whose  eagerness  for  their  possession,  we  should  almost  inevitably 
become  a  sacrihee.*  pp.  53 — 54. 

The  Patriots,  it  is  stated  on  apparently  gootl  authority,  are 
deciilcdly  averse  to  foreign  assistance.  Arms  and  ammunition 
are  all  that  they  are  desirous  of  obtaining  from  us.  The  intro- 
diiction  of  British  otlicers,  particulirly,  it  is  added,  ^  had  already 
‘  excited  greater  jealousy  and  dissension  among  t!ie  native 
^  troops,  than  their  most  zealous  exertions  could  possibly  make 
^  amends  for,  and  to  so  violent  a  pitch  bad  their  jealous  feelings 

carried  them,  as  to  subject  foreigners,  attached  to  the  patriot 
^  service,  to  perpetual  hazard  of  assassination.’ 

•  Their  ob^tinatc  hostility  to  the  admission’of  foreign  aid,  can  in  a 
great  measure  be  accounted  for,  from  a  confidence  in  their  own 
numerical  strength,  and  the  obvious  weakness  of  the  mother  country. 
They  encourage  a  probably  well-grounded  conviction,  that,  however 
the  contest  may  be  protracted,  success  must  ultimately  attach  itsidf 
to  their  party ;  and  an  anxiety  to  enjoy  the  entire  fruits  of  their 
triumph,  has  created  this  aversion  to  the  admission  of  foreigners, 

'  whose  services,  they  cannot  but  know,  are  proffered  rather  from 
motives  of  personal  aggrandizement,  than  any  particular  solicitude 
for  the  emancipation  of  South  America.’  pp  64 — 65. 

Such  were  the  views  which  determined  our  Author  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  project  in  which  he  had  been,  by  the  most  infainout 
deception,  seduced  to  engage,  as  ‘  First  Lieuieuaiit  of  the  late 
‘  Venezuela  Artillery  Brigade,’  which  brigade  was  disbanded 
by  the  Colonel,  off  Grenada,  before  it  had  reached  the  Spanish 

the  origin  of  this  barbarous  mode  of  warfare  to  the  Royalists,  resort 
for  their  justification  in  adopting  a  similar  course  of  proceeding,  to 
the  necessity  of  retaliation.'  pp.  120 — 12i. 
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Main.  The  conditions  upon  which  he  entered,  and  which  were 
duly  sanctioned  and  p;uaranteed  hy  Don  Mendez,  the  accre- 
dUed  agent  of  the  Independents  in  London,  were  the  following. 

*  Isi.  That  on  arriving  in  South  America  I  should  retain  the  rank  to 
which  he  Colonel  Gilmore  had  appointed  me.  2dly.  That  I  should 
from  thence  receive  the  full  pay  ana  allowances  enjoyed  by  officers  of 
similar  rank  in  the  British  service.  Sdly.  That  the  cxpences  of  out¬ 
fit  (with  the  exception  of  the  passage  to  the  Spanish  Main)  should 
be,  in  the  first  instance  borne  by  myself ;  but,  4thly  :  That  I  should, 
immediately  on  my  arriving  in  South  America,  receive  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  towards  defraying  these  cxpences.’ 

One  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  possible  inducement  this 
mendaciouit  Don  could  have,  for  the  conduct  attributed  to  him ; 
unless,  (which  is  not  stated,)  he  has  been  carrying  on  a  trade 
ill  Patriotic  Commissions,  and  charges  high  for  the  a|)point- 
racnls  he  sells,  lii  that  dase/lenient  as  our  laws  are  to  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  profession  of  swindlers,  we  should  yet  imagine  that 
a  check  might  long  ago  have  been  given  to  his  ‘  leroosJ*  It  is 
upon  this  ‘  gentlemair  exclusively,  according  to  Lieutenant 
llackett,  that  the 

*  responsibility  must  rest,  of  having  excited  hopes  which  he  must 
have  known  w'ould  never  be  realized ;  of  having  guaranteed  the  per¬ 
formance  of  conditions,  the  fulfilment  whereof  he  -must  have  been 
aware  was  impracticable ;  and  of  having  induced  those  desirous  of 
embarking  in  this  destructive  enterprise,  to  believe  that  their  services 
would  be  joyfully  and  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Independent  Gene¬ 
rals  and  their  Armies ;  whilst  he,  at  the  same  time,  could  scarcely 
have  been  ignorant,  that  the  strongest  hostility  was  manifested  by  the 
I’atriots  to  the  admission  of  foreign  assistance;  and  that  the  jealousy 
of  the  native  troops  of  those  few  British  officers  who  had  been 
tempted  actually  to  join  their  armies  was  so  rancorous,  as  to  subject 
them  to  the  perpetual  hazard  of  assassination.’  pp,  vii,  viii. 

Not  fewer  than  five  distinct  corps  embarked  at  nearly  the 
same  period,  on  the  same  delusive  enterprise. 

‘  Jst.  A  Brigade  of  Artillery  under  the  command  of  Colonel  J.  A. 
Gilmore,  consisting  of  five  light  six^pounders,  and  one  five-and-half- 
inch -howitzer,  ten  officers  and  about  eighty  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men.  This  corps  embarked  ou  board  the  Britannia,  a  fine  ship 
of  about  four  hundred  tons  burden,  commanded  by  Captain  Sharpe, 
with  a  crew  of  twenty-one  able  and  well-conducted  seamen.  An 
immense  quantity  of  every  dci>cription  of  military  stores  had  been 
stowed  on  hoard  this  vessel,  coriiprising  arms,  ammunition,  clothing, 
waggons,  and,  in  fact,  every  requisite  for  enabling  the  brigade  to 
enter  u|>on  active  service  immediately  on  arriving  at  its  place  of 
destination. 

*  The  uniforms  and  oquipmeots  of  the  officers  were  extremely  rich, 
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Tcry  similar  to  those  of  the  British  Artillery,  and  provided  altogether 
at  the  expense  of  the  individuals  who  had  accepted  coromissiuns  in 
this  ill-fated  expedition.  The  equipments  of  tlie  other  corps  were 
likewise  in  every  respect  extensive  and  complete,  and  the  uniforms 
remarkably  rich  and  costly,  more  especially  in  the  regiment  com- 
manded  by  Colonel  Wilson,  one  of  whose  officers  informed  me  that 
bis  outfit  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  guineas. 

‘  2d.  A  corps  of  hussars  (called  the  First  Venezuelan  Hussars) 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hippesley,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
officers,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men ;  uniform  dark-green  faced  witli  red.  This  corps  embarked  on 
board  the  Emerald,  a  beautiful  ship  of  about  five  hunclred  tons,  com* 
manded  by  Captain  Weatherly,  with  a  crew  of  upwards  of  thirty  men 
and  boys. 

*  3d.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  (called  the  Red  Hussars)  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Wilson,  consisting  of  about  twenty  officers,  and 

one  hundred  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  Uniform _ full- 

dress,  red  and  gold ;  undress,  blue  and  geld.  This  corps  proceeded 
in  the  Prince,  a  vessel  of  about  four  nundred  tons  buruen,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Nightingale. 


commanded  by  Colonel  Campbell,  consisting  of  about  thirty-seven 
officers  and  nearly  two  hundred  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 
Uniform  similar  to  that  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  in  the  British  service. 
This  corps  embarked  on  board  the  Dowson,  Captain  Dormor,  a  fine 
ship  about  the  size  of  the  Britannia. 

*  5th.  A  corps  of  Lancers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Skeenc, 
comprising,  in  officers,  non  commissioned  officers,  and  privates,  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  men ;  who  embarked  on  board  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  ship  Indian,  and  the  whole  of  whom,  together  with  the  crew, 
perished  miserably  at  sea,  being  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Ushant 
shortly  after  their  departure  from  Eiigland 

*  These  several  corps  sailed  from  England  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
with  the  intention  of  acting  conjointly  on  arriving  in  South  America, 
and  having  previous  to  their  departure  appointed  the  islands  of  Saint 
Bartholomew  and  Saint  Thomas,  as  places  of  general  rendezvous,  fur 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  determining  the  point  at  which  it  would  be  most  judicious  the 
disembarkation  should  take  place.’  pp.  xii — xv. 

We  must  now  give  a  hasty  outline  of  Mr.  HacketPs  narrative. 
The  Britannia  sailed  on  the  3ci  of  Dec.  1817.  On  the  24tli  of 
Jan.  she  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Gustavia,  in  8t.  Bar¬ 
tholomew's,  where  the  Prince  and  the  Emerald  had  already 
arrived.  Here  they  remained  upwards  of  three  weeks,  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  intelligence  from  the  Spanish  Main,  on  the 
veracity  of  which  they  could  place  the  slightest  reliance.  A 
general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness  soon  mani¬ 
fested  iUelf,  as  the  consequence  of  this  painful  sUte  of  suspense, 
and  their  situation  was  rendered  still  more  critical  by  the  spirit 
of  dissension  and  jealousy  which  first  began  to  actuate  the  of- 
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fleers  commanHinjf  the  respective  corps,  and  at  length  extended 
amonix  the  subordinate  officers,  destroying  all  exertions  for  the 
common  cause  On  the  ‘21st  of  February,  after  many  iiioffec- 
tual  eflbrts  to  obtain  direct  intelligence  from  the  Continent,  the 
three  ships  (the  Rritannia,  the  Prince,  and  the  Dowsou.)  sailed 
from  St.  Rarlikoloinew's,  and  arrived  at  Grenada  on  the  Fri¬ 
day  followine^.  The  account  of  the  state  of  the  Patriot  armies 
^iven  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  Independent  a^ent  resident  at  this 
island,  coincided  so  minutely  \%ith  that  furnished  by  Mr.  Mo- 
lony,  the  agent  at  St.  'I'homas's,  that  the  supercargo  at  once 
determine*!  against  proceeding  with  the  stores  to  the  Main. 
The  situation  in  which  Colonel  Gilmore  was  by  this  means 
placed,  was,  in  his  view',  so  irrecov-»r.ibly  desperate,  as  to  leave 
him  no  alternative  but  disbanding  the  brigade. 

*  Our  condition  now  may  be  readily  conceived :  deprived  of  the 
support  of  our  Colonel,  destitute  of  rt^)urce8  or  friends,  and  unable  to 
devihe  any  means  of  extrication  from  our  difficulties,  we  saw  ourselves 
threatened  with  all  the’  horrors  of  privation  and  want.  Of  the  men 
comprising  our  late  brigade,  some  joined  the  other  ships,  others  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Queen’s  Regiment,  at  this  time  garrisoned  in  Grenada, 
whdst  a  few  determined  on  endeavouring  to  work  their  passage  to  the 
United  States ;  the  various  artificers  were  put  ashore  at  tlie  same 
period.  The  printer,  having  been  permitted  to  carry  with  him  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  types  and  printing  apparatus,  fortunate!)  procured  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  office.  The  armourer  afterwards  returned  to 
Saint  Bartholomew^’s,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  New  Orleans. 
The  fate  of  the  remainder  I  never  learned,  but  fear  their  distresses 
must  have  been  great,  as  they  appeared  lotsilly  destitute  of  money,  and 
were  consequently  dependent  for^  their  subsistence  on  the  manual 
exercise  of  their  respective  arts. 

‘  Some  of  the  officers  succeeded  in  providing  for  themselves,  either 
through  their  own  resources,  or  pecuniary  aid  from  friends ;  the 
remainder,  including  Captain  ■—  and  myself,  were  still  permitted 
to  continue  on  board  the  Britannia.’ 

Oil  the  supercargo’s  resolving  at  length  to  proceed  to  Port 
au  Prince,  in  the  hope  of  being  enabled  there  to  dispos**  of  the 
artillery  and  military  stores,  the  remaining  officers  and  men  were 
put  on  shore,  friendless,  and  destitute.  Poor  Lieuti^iiant  Haek- 
ett,  however,  obtained  from  the  merchant  to  whom  the  Britannia 
had  been  consigned,  the  use  of  a  ruinous  waste  room  in  one  of 
his  outhouses,  of  which  he  ‘  gladly  accepted.!  Having  converieil 
into  cash  every  article  of  property  he  could  possibly  dispose  of, 
his  thoughts  were  now  wholly  occupie<l  with  forming  plans  for 
returning  to  Europe.  At  length  he  was  informed,  tliat  an 
English  merchant  vessel,  (the  Hornby)  wliich  had  been  taken 
possission  of  by  the  Admiral  stationed  off  St.  Kilt’s,  (in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having,  together  with  several  others,  become  subject  to 
seizure.)  was  destined  to  return  to  Europe  *  in  ballast.*  Hs 
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iccorcUn^ly  took  a  final  leave  of  St.  Bartholomew’g,  on  the  3d 
of  April,  resolvinj;,  with  some  others  of  the  unfortunate  ad¬ 
venturers,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Captain,  working 
his  passage  home  on  board  his  ship,  as  a  common  seaman. 
This  proposal  was,  after  some  deliberation,  acceded  to,  and 
‘  those  only,*  he  says,  *  who  have  been  similarly  situated,  can 
conceive  of  the  happiness  we  now  experienced,  and  the  delii;ht 
witli  wliich  we  on  the  following  day  availed  ourselves  of  Captain 
W.’s  permission  to  repair  on  board.’  The  Hornby  being  almost 
‘  destitute  of  hands,  was  detained  nearly  three  weeks  at  St.  Kite’s 
after  this  arrangement,  which  allowed  ofMr.  II ackett’s  procuring 
intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  several  of  the  vessels  and  ofiieers 
attached  to  the  South  American  enterprise,  subsequently  to  hit 
leaving  the  Britannia.  The  Emerald  was  purchased  by  Admiral 
Brlon  for  the  Independent  service,  and  converted,  under  the 
name  of  the  Victory,  into  bis  flag  ship,  manne<l  by  British  sea¬ 
men,  about  seventy  of  whom  he  succeeded  in  procuring  from  the 
West  India  Islands.  The  Britannia  and  the  Dowson,  after  de¬ 
positing  their  stores  with  merchants  in  St.  Bartholomew’s,  being 
unable  otherwise  to  dispose  of  them,  took  in  sugar  freights  on 
their  passage  home.  Of  Colonel  Gilmore’s  brigade,  none  ever 
actually  lauded  on  the  Continent,  with  the  exception  of  two 
officers,  and  about  fifteen  or  twenty  roan,  who  joined  Colonel 
Wilson’s  corps.  This  corps,  though  much  reduced  in  numbers, 
finally  proceeded  for  Bolivar’s  head-quarters  at  the  Oroonoco. 
The  main  body  of  Captain  llippesley’s  regiment  likewise  sailed 
for  the  same  destination.  Of  their  subsequent  proceedings  or 
fate,  no  information  reached  Mr.  H.  Colonel  Campbell  s  corps, 
originally  the  most  effective,  became  reduced  by  fever  and  resig¬ 
nation,  io  ten  officers  and  a  proportionate  number  of  men,  which 
small  remnant  intended  also  to  proceed  to  Angustura.  As  for 
our  poor  ex-lieutenant,  he  soon  acquired  an  intimacy  with  the 
haul-yard,  and  after  a  favourable  passage,  arrived  on  the  lOtli* 
of  June  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  when  he  and  his  Captain 
parted,  with  mutual  feelings  of  friendsliip  and  regard.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  disclaims  any  hostile  feeling  towards  the  cause  of  the 
Independents.  ‘  That  cause,’  he  remarks,  ‘  must  stand  or  fall 
‘upon  its  own  insulated  merits  :  confident  in  Us  abstract  justice, 

‘  1  heartily  wish  its  speedy  and  |>erfect  success, — but  without 
the  sacrifice  of  British  blood,  or  the  compromise  of  British 
honour.’ 
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Art.  VIII.  Ducourses  tidied  to  the  Dispemation  of  the  Lor<tt  Supprr, 

By  John  Brown»  Minister  of  the  Associate  Congregation, 

12nio.  Edinburgh,  1816. 

^HIIISTIANITY  is  equally  distinguished  for  the  plainness, 
^  purity,  and  value  of  its  moral  precepts,  and  for  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  dignity,  and  excellehce  of  its  positive  institutes.  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  former  has  been  more  ob¬ 
scured  and  distorted  by  sophistry  and  self-interest,  or  the  latter 
degraded  and  corrupted  by  ignorance  and  superstition.  We 
cun  not  read  the  New  restameut  with  attention  and  impartiality, 
witliout  perceiving  how  far  the  great  mass  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  all  countries,  and  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  have 
departed  from  that  system  of  Divine  truth,  which  its  sacred 
pages  so  luminously  display."*  For  proof  of  this  assertion,  weneed 
only  refer  to  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  glance  at 
the  state  of  the  world  around  us.  No  religious  rite  has  been 
more  grossly  misunderstood  and  perverted,  than  that  ordinance 
which  was  designed  to  be  a  solemn  and  instructive  memorial  of 
the  Saviour,  and  of  his  suflerings;  that  ordinance  ‘  which 

*  clothes  spiritual  principle  with  visible  form,  and  repeats  to  the 

*  senses,  what  the  Scriptures  had  previously  addressed  to  the 

*  conscience  and  to  the  heart.*  The  devotees  of  Rome  fancy  it 
to  be  full  of  mystery,  and  their  absurd  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  offers  an  insult  to  reason  and  common  sense.  Even 
among  Protestants,  some  have  made  it  a  political  test,  a  door  of 
admission  to  civil  offices,  and  .others  have  recourse  to  it  in  their 
dying  hour,  as  an  easy  expedient  to  procure  pardon  and  absolu¬ 
tion  of  sin  and  peace  of  conscience,  and  consider  it  as  a  sure 
passport  to  heaven.  Every  judicious  attempt  to  rescue  so  im¬ 
portant  and  solemn  an  institution  from  flagrant  abuse,  and  direct 
it  to  the  valuable  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  ap¬ 
pointed,  merits  commendation. 

In  tlie  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Brown  has  furnished  some  dis¬ 
courses  and  addresses,  adapted  to  excite  and  promote  a  spirit  of 
piety  among  those  who  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  hold 
communion  witli  their  fellow  Christians  at  the  sacramental  sup¬ 
per  of  the  Lord.  In  the  arrangement  and  composition  of  the 
whole  work,  a  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
ordinance  is  dispensed  in  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches ; 
to  promote  a  fervid  yet  rational  devotion  in  their  mem  bd^^ 
when  engaged  in  this  service,  is  avowedly  its  primary  object. 
At  the  same  time,  as  there  will  be  found  nothing  sectarian 


either  in  its  sentiments  or  in  its  spirit,  the  Author  has  reason  to 
hope  that  it  will  be  of  general  use  and  interest,  as  a  view  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty  in  reference  to  this  ordinance.  We 
have  seen  few  works  on  the  subject,  in  a  compres^d  and  cheap 
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form,  which  are  so  replete  with  eTangclical  truth,  and  which 
contain  so  many  jiertinent  applications  of  Scripture,  and  ik)W- 
erful  ap|>eals  to  the  best  feelings  and  aflections  of  the  heart. 
The  langua^  exhibits  some  slight  inaccuracies,  and  a  redun* 
dance  of  epithets,  but  the  style  is  on  the  whole  easy.  How* 
ing,  and  perspicuous,  well  adapted  to  the  mutter,  and  to  tha 
solemn  occasion  for  which  it  is  designed.  We  can  warmly 
recommend  these  Sacramental  Discourst's  to  pious  Chris* 
tians  of  every  denomination,  and  hoj>e  that  the  Author,  from 
the  success  attending  tlie  present  volume,  will  have  reason  to 
conclude  that  he  has  not  lived  and  laboured  in  vain.  We  give 
one  short  extract  from  an  exhortation  delivered  after  the  sa « 
cramental  supper,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work. 

‘  In  hoc*  let  Christian  joy  be  the  habitual  temper  of  your  mind  ; 
Rejoice  in  the  Lord  ye  righteous;  and  again  1  say  rejoice.  Be  jo^uJ 
in  tribulation,  and  triumph  in  death.  You  have  abundant  grounci  ot* 
rational  satisfaction  and  holy  joy.  To  be  habitually  gloomy,  is  in¬ 
gratitude  to  your  benefactor  :  it  it  an  implied  declaration,  that  afVer 
dl  he  has  done  for  you,  he  has  not  done  enough  to  make  you  happy, 
'fhe  apparent  unhappiness  of  some  good  men,  hot  done  mcalcufable 
mischiet  to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
tends  more  directly  to  reconiuieiid  Christianity  to  all,  but  especially 
the  young,  than  proving  by  our  conduct,  that  we  feel  its  yoke  to  be 
easy,  and  its  burden  to  be  light ;  that  wisdom’s  ways  are  pleasant 
ways,  and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace.  It  it  your  desire  then,  Chris* 
tian  brethren,  thus  haoitually  to  remember  Christ  in  faith,  and  love, 
and  reverence,  and  penitence,  and  joy  ?  Then  in  the  hrst  place, 
study  deeply  the  character  and  history  of  Jesus  as  detailed  by  the 
evangelical  historians  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  as  these  holy  tem¬ 
pers  are  by  no  means  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  heart,  be 
frequent  and  fervent  in  your  supplications  to  the  throne  of  grace,  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  whom  God  has  promised  to  all  that  ask  him,  and  who 
is  the  sole  source  of  all  moral  good  in  created  natures.*  , 


Art.  IX.  An  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  Sub^ 
jecls  of  History,  Antiquity,  and  Science :  with  an  Appendix,  contain¬ 
ing  the  earliest  Information  of  the  most  remarkable  Cities  of  ancient 
and  modern  Times.  By  Thomas  Moir,  Member  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  Edinburgh.  12mo.  pp.  274.  Price  4s.  1817. 

Among  the  curious  and  interesting  subjects  embraced  in  this 
Inquiry,  will  be  found,  a  tolerably  ample  account  of 
the  num^oiis  religious  houses  which  existed  in  this  country 
before  the  Keformation,  including  a  cletailed  statement  of  their 
rental ;  a  discussion  concerning  the  Julian  year,  new  style,  and 
the  Solar  and  Lunar  Cycles;  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
most  renowned  military  orders,  and  titles  of  civil  dignity ;  together 
with  a  fund  of  miscellaneous  information,  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
antiquities.  The  work  is  divided  into  fifty. seven  chapters,  each 
VoL.  X.  N.S.  3  A 
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relating  to  a  0i^.^*ate  subject.  It  is  a  great  defect  in  the  volume^ 
that  there  is  uo  index  to  iu  inultU'arious  contents.  AVe  take  a 
specimen  almost  at  random.  , 

*  The  Origin  of  the  Title  of  Sheriff,  and  Titles  of  Honour  amongst 
the  Saxons  in  England  and  other  Countries,  comprehending  all  Tides 
now  in  use.  f  » 

The  titles  of  lionour  annongst  *  our  Saxon  ancestors  were— 
etlicling,  prince  of  the  blood ;  chancellor,  assistant  to  the  king  in 
giving  judgments  ;  alderman,  or  ealderman,  ( not  earlderman,  us  Rapin 
Thoyras  writes  this  word  in  his  first  edition)  governor  or  viceroy.  It 
is  derived  from  tlie  word  aid,  or  old,  like  senator  in  Latin.  Provinces, 
cities,  and  sometimes  wapentakes,  had  their  aldermen  to  govern  them, 
detorinine  law-suits,  judge  criminals,  &c.  This  office  gave  place  to 
the  title  of  carl,  which  was^merely  Danifch,  and  introduced  by  Canute. 
Sheriff,  or  she  reeve,  was^the  deputy  of  the  alderman,  chosen  by  him, 
sat  judge  in  some  courts,  and  saw  sentence  executed  ;  hence  he  was 
called  vice-comes.  Heortoghan  signitied,  among  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
generals  of  armies,  or  dukes.  Hengjst,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  is 
henrtogh.  Such  were  the  dukc.s  appointed  hy  Constantine  the  (ireat, 
to  command  the  forces  in  tlie  difi’erent  provinces  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  'I  hese  titles  began  to  become  hereditary  with  the  office  or  com¬ 
mand  annexed,  under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  grew  more  fre¬ 
quent,  by  the  successors  of  these  princes  granting  many  hereditary 
hel’s  to  noblemen,  to  which  they  annexed  titular  dignities^  Fiefs  were 
on  esiablishvjent  of  the  Lombards,  from  whom  the  Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many  and* tlie  Kings  of  France  borrowed  this  custom,  and  with  it  the 
feudal  laws,*  ot  which  no  mention  is  found  in  the  Roman  code.  Titles 
began  fi  equently  to  become  merely  honorary  about  the  time  of  Etho 
I.  in  Germany. 

‘  Reeve,  among  the  English  Saxons,  w'as  a  Steward.  The  bishop’s 
reeve  was  the  bishop’s  steward  for  secular  afiairs,  attending  in  his  court. 
Thanes,  i.  c  servants,  w'cre  officers  of  the  crown  whom  the  king  re¬ 
compensed  with  land,  sometimes  to  descend  to  their  posterity,  but 
always  to  be  held  of  him  with  some  obligation  of  service,  hotnage,  or 
acknowledgment.  There  were  other  lords  of  lands,  and  vassal©,  who 
enjoyed  the  title  of  thanes,  and  wcix?  distinguished  from  the  king’s 
thanes.  The  ealdormen  and  dukes  were  all  king’s  thanes,  and  all 
others  who  held  lands  of  the  king  by  knight’s  service  iu  chief,  and 
were  immediate  great  tenants  of  the  king’s  estates,  'fhese  were  the 
greater  thanes,  uiul  were  succeeded  by  the  barons,  which  title  was 
brought  ill  by  the  Normans,  and  is  rarely  found  before  the  Conquest. 
iMu'S  Thanes  were  those  w  ho  held  lauds  in  fee  of  the  church.  Middle 
thanes  were  such  as  held  very  small  estates  of  the  king,  or  parcels  of 
lands  of  the  king’s  greater  lhanes.  They  were  called  by  the  Normans 
vavassors,  and  their  lands  vavassories.  They  who  held  lands  of 
these  were  thanes  of  the  low  est  class,  and  did  not  rank  as  gentlemen. 
All  tiiancs  disposed  of  the  lands  which  they  held,  (and  which  were 
called  block  land,  to  their  heirs,)  but  with  the  obligations  due  to 
those  of  whom  they  were  held.  Ceorle  (whence  our  word  churl) 
was  a  countryman  or  artisan,  who  was  a  freeman.  These  Ccorles, 
w  ho  held  lands  in  lease.^^,  w  ere  called  sockroen,  and  their  lands  sock- 
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Und,  of  which  they  could  not  depose,  being  barely  tenants.  Tliose 
Ceorles  who  acquircMl  possession  of  five  hides  of  land,  with  a  large 
house,  court,  and  bell,  to  call  together  their  servants,  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  thanes  of  the  lowest  class.  An  hide  of  land  was  as  much 
as  one  plough  could  till.  Tlie  villians  or  slaves,  in  the  country,  who 
were  labourers  bouml  to  the  service  of  particular  persons,  *  were  all 
capable  of  possessing  money  in  property,  consequently  were  not  strictly 
slaves,  in  the  souse  of  the  Roman  law. 

*  Witan,  or  wites,  (i.  c.  wisemen,)  were  the  magistrates  and  lawyers. 

Burgh  witten  signified  the  magistrates  of  cities.  Some  shires,  or 
counties,  arc,  mentioned  before  King  Alfred  ;  and  Asserius  speaks  oi' 
earls,  or  counts,  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  in  the  reign  of  Etlicl- 
wolph.  But  Alfred  first  divided  the  whole  lungdom  into  shires,  tim 
shires  into  tithings,  lathes,  or  wapentakes,  the  tithings  into  hundreds, 
and  the  hundreds  into  tenths.  Each  division  had  a  court,  subordi¬ 
nate  to  those  that  were  superior,  the  highest  in  each  shire  being  the 
shire- gemot,  or  folk -mote,  which  was  heul  twice  a  year,  and  in  i^ich 
the  bishop,  or  his  deputy,  and  the  ealderman,  or  his  vice  gerent  the 
sheriff,  presided.  See  l§eldon  on  the  Titles  of  Honour ;  Spelman’s 
Glossary,  ed.  noviss.  :  Squires  on  the  Government  of  the  English 
Saxons;  Dr.  William  Howell,  in  his  learned  General  History,  u  v.p. 
273,  &c.  • 

Neta.  The  titles  of  earle  and  hersen  wore  first  given  by  Ifwar  VVid* 
fame.  King  of  Sw  eden,  to  two  ministers  of  state,  in  82 1 ;  on  which  see 
many  Remarks  of  Olof  Delin,  in  his  excellent  new  history  of  Sweden, 
c.  V.  t.  i.  p.  334,* 

Mr.  Moir*8  judgement  as  an  original  writer  is  not  c^qtial  to  his 
industry  as  a  collector.  In  chapter  xxix,  he  gravely  informs  his 
readers,  that  ‘  the  celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  thougli  merely  an  ec- 
*  clcsiastical  law,  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
‘  gospel,  and  doubtlchs  derived  from  the  Apostles.’  The  gentle 
reader  must  pardon  in  so  amusing  a  medley,  the  occurrence  uf 
a  few  antiquarian  absurdities. 

Art.  X.  Curiosities  of  Literature.  In  Three  Volumes.  8 vo.  Vol.  Ijl. 

pp.  483.  London.  1817* 

\TORE  than  twenty  years  have,  we  Udieve,  elapsed,  since  tlie 
first  publication  of  the  former  two  volumes  of  this  amu¬ 
sing  compilation  of  literary  anecdotes,  which,  on  ihcir  attaining  a 
sixth  edition,  have  received  the  addition  of  a  third.  The  Author, 
at  once  an  antiquary  and  a  virtuoso,  ranks  foremost  in  |)0!nt  of 
liveliness  of  style  and  assiduity  of  research,  among  the  ‘  cinec- 
‘  doticaV  tribe  of  literati  who  arc  benevolent  enough  to  drudge 
through  taint's  of  ponderous  dulness,  anti  to  ransack  book-stalls 
and  whole  libraries,  disturbers  of  the  bouk-wor»n,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  literary  loiingt'r  with  a  volume  full  of  entertaining 

•  curiosities.’  The  compilation  was  originally  suggested  by 
the  wofks  of  his  friends  Seward  and  Pettit  Andrews  *,  but  Mr.  W 
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Israeli  was  led  to  tlireci  liis  explorations  principally  to  literary  hi»« 
tory,  his  design  being  ^  to  stimulate  the  literary  curiosity  of  those 
^  whO|  with  a'taste  for  its  tranquil  pursuits,  are  impeded  in  their  ac-  i 
^  quirements/  and  to  meet  the  wauts  of  that  numerous  class  of 
readers,  who,  from  *  their  occupations,  or  their  indolence,  require  to 

*  obtaiu  the  materials  for  tliinking,  by  the  easiest  and  readiest 

^  means.*  Such  collections  are  not  without  classical  precedent.  I 
^  The  Greeks,*  we  are  told,  ^  were  not  without  them ;  and  the 
^  Romans  loved  them  under  the  title  of  Varia  Erudition  and 

*  the  Orientalists  more  than  either,  were  passionately  fond  of 

*  these  agreeable  collections.*  Among  our  own  countrymen, 
indeed.  Lord  Bacon  himself  did  not  disdain  to  publish  a  col¬ 
lection  of  anecdotes  ^  new  and  old,*  made  for  his  *  recreation 
‘  amongst  more  serious  studies.*  With  such  authorities,  Mr. 
D*Israeli  has  little  to  fear  frdin  the  learned  who  might  affect  to 
contemn  his  labours.  I^esidcs,  the  Journalist  ^  ought  not,’  as 
he  remarks,  ‘  to  throw  every’  thing  into  the  crucible.*  We  agree 
with  him,  and  willingly  acknowledge,  what  he  modestly  pro¬ 
poses  as  a  defence  of  such  works  as  these,  that  ^  more  might  be 
^  allegeil  in  favour  of  them,  than  can  be  urged  against  them.* 

Our*preseiit  business  is  only  with  this  third  volume,  although 
to  many  of  our  readers  extracts  from  the  first  two,  would,  it  is 
probable,  still  possess  in  an  equal  degree  the  charm  of  novelty. 
VVe  Cannot  pretend,  however,  to  institute  a  minute  examination 
into  the  miscellaneous  contents  even  of  this  supplr  mental  volume, 
but  must  be  allowed  to  make  our  selections  and  our  remarks  in 
the  same  desultory  manner  as  that  in  which  the  compilation  wal 
framed.  | 

The  section  on  ‘  Literary  Anecdotes’  would  not  unaptly  have 
opened  the  Volume  :  it  contains  some  good  remarks  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  their  value,  as  constituting  the  very  essence  of  biogra¬ 
phy,  when  the  writer  knows  how  to  discover  the  particulars 
which  characterize  thc>  mau.  We  have  some  curious  specimens 
of  absurd  minuteness  in  the  bibgraphers  of  eminent  |>ersons  but 

*  it  is  certainly  safer,’  our  Autlior  remarks,  *  for  some  writers  to 

*  give  us  all  they  know,  than  to  try  at  the  power  of  rejectioq.’ 

The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume  consist  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  our  domestic  history.  The  repugnance  of  Queeu 
Elizabeth  to  enter  upon  marriage  is  placed  in  a  light  favourable 
indeed  to  her  strength  of  character,  but  utterly  irreconcileahle 
with  her  allowing  *  her  ministers  to  pledge  her  royal  word,  as 
‘  often  as  they  found  necessary,  for  her  resolution  to  marry,* 
unless  that  conduct  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  most  con¬ 
summate  duplicity.  We  know  not  how  ‘  foreign  authors*  should 
have  got  at  a  secret  so  successfully  concealed  at  home. 

The  anecdotes  of  the  unfortunate  Chidiock  Titchbourne,  who 
vyas  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  his  friend  An ihony  Babingtom 
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against  Elizabeth,  are  exceedingly  interesting.  His  letter  to 
his  wife  before  he  suffered,  is  given  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  as 
well  as  his  address  to  the  populace,  which  is  in  a  style  of  touch¬ 
ing  eloquence  characteristic  of  the  times — the  Shakspearian 
era ! 

«  Countrymen  and  my  dear  friends,  you  expect  I  should  speak 
something;  1  am  a  bad  orator,  and  my  text  is  worse :  It  were  in  vain 
to  enter  into  the  discourse  of  the  whole  matter  for  which  I  am  brought 
hither,  for  tliat  it  hath  been  revealed  heretofore :  let  roe  be  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  all  young  gentlemen,  especially  generosis  adoletcenhUis.  I  had 
a  friend,  and  a  dear  friend,  of  whom  1  made  no  small  account,  whose 
friendship  hath  brought  me  to  this.  He  told  me  the  matter,  1  can¬ 
not  deny,  as  they  laid  it  down  to  be  done ;  but  1  always  thought  it 
impious,  and  denied  to  be  a  dealer  in  it ;  but  the  re^rd  of  my  lend 
caused  me  to  be  a  man  in  whom  the  old  proverb  is  verified ;  1  was 
silent  and  so  consented.’ 

The  following  verses  are  given  from  the  same  MS.  ns  the 
composition  of  this  accomplished  youth  :  they  have  been  printed 
in  one  of  the  old  editions  of  Sir  Waiter  Raleigli's  Poems,  but 
Mr.  D* Israeli  asserts  that  they  *  could  never  have  been  written 
*  by  him.*  We  cannot  resist. the  pleasure  of  transcribing  them 
into  our  pages. 

*  Verses  made  by  Chcdiock  Ticheborne  of  himselfc  in  the  Tower, 
the  night  before  he  suffered  death,  who  was  executed  in  Lincolns  Inn 
Fields  for  Treason.  1586. 

*  My  prime  of  ^outh  is  but  a  frost  of  cares. 

My  feast  of  joy  is  but  a  dish  of  pain, 

My  crop  of  corn  is  but  a  field  of  tares, 

And  all  my  goodes  is  but  vain  hope  of  gain. 

The  day  is  fled,  and  yet  I  saw  no  sun. 

And  now  1  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  ! 

*  My  spring  is  past,  and  yet  it  hath  not  sprung ; 

Ine  fruit  is  uead,  and  yet  the  leaves  are  green, 

My  youth  is  pa^t,  and  yet  I  am  but  young, 

I  saw  the  world,  and  yet  I  was  not  seen ; 

My  thread  is  cut,  and  yet  it  is  not  spun. 

And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  I 

*  1  sought  for  death,  and  found  it  in  the  wombe ; 

I  lo(3ct  for  life,  and  yet  it  was  a  shade, 

1  trade  the  ground,  and  knew  it  was  ray  torobe. 

And  now  1  dye  and  nowe  I  am  but  made. 

The  glass  is  full,  and  yet  my  glass  is  run ; 

And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done!’ 

The  Stuarts  are  all  of  them  great  favourites  with  our  Auec- 
dotist.  He  was  at  the  pains  of  composing  a  small  8vo.  vo¬ 
lume,  which  was  published  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
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that  the  profane,  the  lascivious,  and  feeble-minded  James,  aias 
ill  reality  one  of  the  best  of  kin^,  *  Great  Britain's  Solomon.* 

*  It  is  well  known,’  he  says,  in  narratint^  an  anecdote  of  Prince 
Henry,  ‘  that  James  l.Jiad  a  habit  of  swearing,*— ifinorenf 
‘  expletiven  in  conversation,  which,  in  truth,  only  expressed 
‘  the  warmth  of  his  feelings;  hut  in  that  aj^e,  when  Puritanism 
^  had  already  possessed  half  the  nation,  an  oath  was  consi- 

*  dered  as  nothing;  short  of  blasphemy.’  Doubtless,  this  apo- 
logy  for  swearing  still  holds  good  with  those  who  take  special 
care  not  to  be  mistaken  for  persons  so  possessed  in  the  present 
day. 

Our  Author  takes  every  occasion  to  vent  his  anger  against 
those  uitru-moralists,  the  Puritans.  He  devotes  twenty  pages 
to  *  the  history  of  the  Tlieatrfe  during  its  suppression’  by  the 
fanatics,  which  was  the  result,  he  tells  us,  ^  of  an  ancient  quar- 
‘  rel  between  the  Puritanic  "party  and  the  whole  corps  drama- 
‘  tiquey  in  the  reign  of  Eli/ubeth.  These  anti-dramatists  were 
indeed,  he  admits,  the  instruments  of  purifying  the  stage ;  ‘  we 

*  owe  them  this  good  ;’  but  then,  they  ‘  wanted,’  says  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  ‘  the  taste  to  feel  that  it  was  also  a  popular  school  of 
^  morality  ;  that  the  stage  is  a  supplement  to  the  pulpit !’  In 
this  school  of  morality,  the  use  of  ‘  innocent  expletives’  as  ex¬ 
pressions  ot  warmth  of  feeling,  is  among  the  many  things 
which  the  Author,  perhaps,  thinks  are  to  be  learned  to  advan¬ 
tage.  He  is  far,  however,  from  being  singular  in  his  opinion 
of  its  moral  efticiency,  as  ‘  a  supplement  to  the  pulpit.'  There 
have  been,  and  still  are,  clergymen  of  his  way  of  thinking,  who 
have  deemed  patronizing  the  theatre,  the  best  mode  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  meeting-house,  the  head-quarters  of  the  common 
enemy.  Mr.  D’ Israeli  quotes  some  lines  from  Alexander  Brome, 
which  illustrate  this  strange  association. 

*  'Tis  worth  our  note, 

Bishops  and  players  both  suffered  in  one  vote : 

And  reason  good,  for  they  had  cause  to  fear  them  ; 

One  did  suppress  their  schisms,  and  t  ’other  jeer  tliem.’ 

The  actors  were,  of  course,  as  our  Author  and  IVIr.  (iiflord 
assert,  with  one  *  wretched’  exception,  ‘  nialiguants’  (that  is  to 
say,  royalists)  to  a  man.  ^  Of  these  men,  who  had  lived  in 
^  the  sunshine  of  a  court,  and  amidst  taste  and  criticism,  many 
‘  perished'  in  the  field,  from  their  affection  to  their  royal  mas- 

*  ter’  \ !  This  toucli  of  sentiment  ventures  rather  too  near  the 
ludicrous.  However,  the  actors  of  those  days  were  doubtless 
very  excellent  and  elevated  characters,  and  the  nation  suffered 
much  in  its  morals,  while  the  stage  was  silenced  ;  but  all  was 
set  to  rights  when  that  merry  fellow  Charles  11.  was  brought  in. 

Charles  1.,  Mr.  D' Israeli  says,  had  a  mind  ^  moulded  by  the 
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^  (iraoes anil  he  dwells  with  enthusiasm  on  his  character,  which, 

‘  i^rave  and  king-like’  as  it  was,  had  its  sottening  feature  in 
his  passion  fur  the  Arts.  He  w;i8  himself  a  painter  and  u  poet, 
as  well  as  a  patron  of  artists,  though  history  has  not  i  ceorded 
the  eircuinstaiue,  and,  as  is  well  known,  a  great  admirer  of 
Shakspeare.  For  this  he  was  censured,  Siiys  our  Author,  ‘e?eii 
‘  hy  Milton,’  alluding,  we  presume,  to  the  hluinleriiig  miscon* 
struction  of  a  passage  in  Milton’s  Iconoclasies,  which  has  been 
made,  hy  successive  comiuentaiors,  the  ground  of  so  much  silly 
invective  against  Puritanical  bigotry.  Charles  I  was  never 
censured  by  Milton  for  having  ^  those  native  poets’  us  his 
^  closet  companions.’ 

The  secret  history  of  Charles  1.  and  his  Queen  Henrietta, 
receives  some  illustration  hy  the  anecdotes  adduced  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  shewiiig  that  Henrietta  had  not  the  share  in  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  reign,  which  Hnme  and  almost  every  other  histo¬ 
rian  ascribe  to  her  iidlucnce  over  her  uxorious  husband.  The  dis  • 
missing  of  her  French  attendants,  which  Hume  imagines  to  have 
originated  with  Pnekingham,  app<‘ars  to  have  been  the  determined 
act  of  the  King  himself,  in  opposition  to  his  favourite,  and  at 
the  risk  of  a  war  with  France,  his  motive  being  to  quell  the 
Catholic  faction  which  was  ^  ruling  the  Queen.’  In  proof  of 
this  statement,  reference  is  made  to  two  letters  from  Charles  1. 
to  Buckingham,  contained  In  the  llardwickc  State  Papers. 
Henrietta,  says  our  Author, 

*  after  all,  was  nothing  more  than  a  volatile  woman  ;  one  who  had 
never  studied,  never  rertccted,  and  whom  nature  had  formed*  to  be 
charming  and  haughty,  but  wdiose  vivacity  could  not  retain  even  a 
state  secret  for  an  hour,  and  whose  talents  were  quite  opposite  to 
those  of  Ucep  political  intrigue.  No  female  was  ever  more  deeply 
tainted  with  Oatholic  bigotry  ;  and  haughty  as  she  was,  the  i’rliicest 
suHored  the  most  insulting  superstitions,  indicted  as  pctianccs  by  her 
priests,  for  this  very  marriage  with  a  Protestant  prince.’ 

A  remarkaoic  and  hitherto  unnoticed  docnincnt  U  referred  to, 
(contained  in  the  “  AmbannadeH  da  Marenchni  de  Haunom^ 
“  pierrVy'  vol.  iii.)  as  throwing  further  light  upon  tlie  secret 
history  of  this  period. 

*  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  most  solemn  obligation  contracted  with 
the  Pope,  and  her  brother  the  King  of  France,  to  educate  her  chil¬ 
dren  as  Catholics,  and  only  to  choose  Catholics  to  attend  them.  Had 
this  been  known  either  to  Charles,  or  to  the  English  nation,  Henri¬ 
etta  could  never  have  been  pc»‘raitted  to  ascend  the  English  tiiruiie. 
Tlie  fate  of  both  her  sons  shows  how  faithfully  she  performed  this 
treasonable  contract.  This  piece  of  secret  liistory  opens  the  con¬ 
cealed  cause  of  those  deep  impressions  of  that  faith,  which  both 
monarchs  sucked  in  with  their  milk ;  that  triumph  of  the  cradle  over 
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the  grave  which  most  men  experience.  Charles  II.  died  a  Catholic? 
James  II.  lived  as  one.* 

The  conduct  of  Charles,  when  he  discovered  the  intrigues  of 
her  French  household,  certainly  ttisplayed  a  hriuness  the  very 
reverse  of  the  spirit  attributed  to  him  by  those  who  represent 
him  as  a  slave  to  his  queen.  This  establishment  was  daily  grow* 
ing  ill  exfHMise  and  number. 

*  A  manuscript  letter  of  the  times  states  that  it  cast  the  King  240/. 
a  day,  and  bad  increased  from  threescore  persons  to  four  hundred  and 
forty,  besides  children. 

‘  It  was  one  evening  that  the  King  suddenly  appeared,  and,  sum¬ 
moning  the  Frcncli  household,  commanded  them  to  take  their  instant 
departure — the  carriages  we^c  prepared  for  their  removal.  In  doing 
this,  Charles  had  to  resist  the  warmest  intreatics,  and  even  the  ve¬ 
hement  anger  of  the  Queen,  who  is  said  in  her  rage  to  have  broken 
several  panes  of  the  window  of  the  apartment,  to  which  the  King 
had  dragged  lier,  and  confined  her  from  them.’  ‘  When  the  French 
Marslial  Hassompierre  was  sent  over  to  awe  the  King,  Charles 
sternly  offered  the  alternative  of  war,  rather  than  permit  a  French 
faction  to  trouble  an  English  court.  Tlie  Marshal  has  also  preserved 
the  same  distinctive  feature  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  monarch, 
who,  surely  to  his  honour  as  King  of  England,  felt  and  acted  on  this 
occasion  as  a  true  Rriton.  “  I  have  found,**  says  the  Gaul,  “  hu¬ 
mility  among  Spaniards,  civility  and  courtesy  among  the  Swiss,  in  the 
emba>sies  i  had  the  honour  to  perform  for  the  King  ;  but  the  Englisli 
would  not  in  the  least  abate  of  their  natural  pride  and  arrogance. 
I'he  King  is  so  resolute  not  to  re-e'stablish  any  French  about  the 
Qu-'cn  his  consort,  and  was  so  stern  trude)  in  speaking  to  me,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  have  been  more  so.’’  ’ 

The  clidiactei*  of  tin*  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favourite 
equally  of  James  I.  and  of  Ohailes  L,  furnished  our  Author  uitli 
a  .opic  of  illustrative  nuecilote  in  one  of  the  former  volumes, 
an»l  he  there  speaks  of  liis  audacity  and  abandoned  profligacy,  in 
III  ach  the  same  terms  as  all  honest  historians  have  spoken  of 
(hem.  From  some  eceentrie  motive,  which  we  care  not  to  divine, 
he  siM'tns,  however,  in  the  present  volume,  solicitous  to  eftacc 
as  much  ns  pos^ihle  this  unfavourable  pression.  Hiimc  is  now 
accused  of  throi'ing  into  ihe  shade  ttic  faseinaling  qualities  of 
the  Duke’s  belter  nature.  His  ‘errors  and  infirmities  ’  were  those, 
it  seems,  of  ‘  a  man  of  seiisaliun,  acting  from  impulse,’  and 
sprung  from  a  sanguine,  hut  geiiero’is  spirit.  Buckingham  was 
tiic  decided  enemy  of  the  Puritan  party  :  this,  in  our  Author’s 
estimation,  would  ho  a  palliative  of  the  lowest  vices  ;  and  he 
tells  us  a  story,  from  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  which  ‘  was  fold 
‘  by  'riioinas  Baker  to  Mr.  W’otlon  as  coming  from  one  well 
‘  versed  in  the  secret  history  of  that  time,’  about  a  Dr.  Preston’s 
being  the  most  servile  adulator  of  the  Duke,  at  the  very  time  that 
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^  • 

lie  was  speaking  of  him  to  his  Puritan  corn^poiulents,  as  ‘  a  vile 
‘  and  proflii^ate  fellow,’  of  wlioin,  nevcM  ihele.^s,  U  was  necessary 
for  the  i;lory  of  Goil  to  make  use  as  an  iiistruinent.  Sonic  of¬ 
ficious  liaiul,  it  is  said,  conveyed  this  letter  to  Buckini^ham, 
who,  utter  exposin*^  it  to  Dr.  IVeston,  on  his  denying  the  charj^, 
turned  from  him,  and  Irom  that  moment  abatuionvil  the  Puritan 
party  ! !  A  very  i^ood  story,  if  it  did  but  hear  the  marks  of 
veracity,  but  not  ipiite  sutVicient  even  then,  to  prove  all  that  our 
Author  intends  it  should  imply. 

FVlton  the  assassin,  is  tlie  subject  of  a  distinct  disquisition^ 
cvidtMitly  for  the  purpose  of  hriiii^ins^in  tho  Republicans  and  Pu¬ 
ritans  as  sanctionin<;  the  act  of  the  ‘conscientious*  assassin. 
Felton’s  mind  had  passed,  he  says,  ‘  throuirli  an  evnnjjcliciil 
‘  process  :  four  theoloi^ical  propositions  struck  the  knife  into  the 
‘  heart  of  the  Minister.  Never  was  a  man  murdered  with  more 
‘  Gos|Hd  than  the  Duke.’  The  ‘  curious  document  ’  which  our 
•  Author  in tnxiuces  in  order  to  suhstantiiite  this  malicious  misre- 
prc'seiitation,  ^ives  at  once  the  lie  to  his  assertion.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  it  does  not  contain  one  proposition  strictly  thiH>- 
losri^^ul,  and  is  wludiv  Iren;  from  what  would  in  those  times  have 
been  deemed  an  evangelical  character,  it  is  completely  tlio 
reasoning  of  a  ilisonlert d  mind,  and  corresponds  well  enoui^li 
to  his  ins^enuous  confession,  on  his  art^uinents  being  overturned 
by  the  King’s  attorney,  that  hi*  had  been  in  a  miatake. 

‘  Propositions  found  in  Felton’s  trunk,  at  the  time  he  slew  the 
Duke. 

*  1.  There  is  no  alliance  nearer  to  nnv  one  than  hi»  country. 

‘  2.  The  safety  of  the  people  is  the  c^iiefest  law. 

‘  S.  No  law  is  more  sacred,  than  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealtli. 

‘  4.  (jod  himself  hath  enacted  this  law,  that  all  things  that  are  for 
the  good  profit  and  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  he  lawful.* 

That  Felton  had  iinhibed  (he  religions  enthusiasm  of  the 
times,  is  an  assertion  piin  ly  gratuitous,  lie  was  ‘  one  of  those 
‘  thousand  ollicers,  who  had  incurred  disappointments,  both  iu 
‘  promotion  and  in  arrears  of  pay  from  the  careless  Dnkc.’  Ills 
immciliatc  motive  was  inconeeivahle  even  to  his  conUMuporarh^, 
but  it  is  evident  that  tliere  was  more  of  the  Roman  than  of  the 
Puritan  in  him.  Buckingham,  on  being  advised  to  wear  some 
secret  defensive  armour,  had  slightingly  replieil,  “  It  needs 
“  not,  there  are  no  Rotnan  spirits  left.'*  lie  did  not  calculate 
upon  mectiivg  with’  a  Brutus  in  a  lunatic. 

Rusliwurth's  ac4;ount  of  Felton’s  manly  behaviour  l)cforo  the 
council,  is  corrected  in  some  particulars,  on  the  authority  of. the 
llarleiaii  MSS.  It  was  to  my  Lord  Dorset,  not  to  Laud,  that, 
when  threaicoed  with  the  torture  if  he  did  uot  conh*ss  his  ac¬ 
complices,  he  rojdicd  with  admirable  presence  of  mind  : 
\oL.\.y.^.  3B 
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‘  My  Lord,  [  do  not  believe  limt  it  is  the  King’s  pleasure,  for  he  is 
a  just  and  gracious  Prince,  and  will  not  have  his  subjects  tortured 
against  law.  I  do  affimi  upon  iny  salvation  that  my  purpose  was 
not  known  to  any  man  living ;  hut  it'  it  be  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  I  am 
ready  to  sufTer  whatever  his  Majesty  will  have  indicted  upon  me.  Yet 
this  I  must  tell  you  by  the  way,  that  if  1  be  put  upon  the  ruck,  1  will 
accuse  ytm,  my  Lord  of  Dorset,  and  none  but  yourself.* 

‘  'Phis  firm  and  sensible  speech  silenced  them.*  The 
Jndgi's  \vt*re-  consulted,  and  c’ainc  to  a  decision  condemna¬ 
tory  of  the  continual  practice  of  the  Ciovernincnt,  namely,  that 
‘  Felton  onc^ht  not  to  he  torttired  by  the  rack,  no  such  pu« 
‘  nishment  beiu!'  kitown  or  allowed  by  Law  :  so  much  more 
^  exact  rcasonms  with  regard  to  Law,*  had  the  Judges,  says 
lltnne,  ‘  hecoine  from  the  joaloub  scruples  of  the  House  of  Coin- 
‘  mons.’  The  rack,  as  our  Author  shews,  on  several  authorities, 
had  been  much  ‘  more  fivcpiently  used  as  a  state  engine,  than  has 
*  reachv'd  the  knowledge  of  onr  Historians.*  Doth  Flixabeth 
and  luT  successor  had  recourse  to  this  terrible  instrument  of 
arbitrary  cruelty. 

The  ‘  prognostics’  which  preceded  the  assassination  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  were  ('iiongh,  one  would  have  imagined,  to  alarm  the 
most  rash  and  dauntless  spirit. 

‘  About  a  month  before  the  Duke  was  assassinated,  occurred  the 
murder  by  the  populace  of  the  man  who  was  called  “  The  Duke*8 
Devil.**  This  was  a  Dr.  Lambo,  a  man  of  infamous  character;  a 
dealer  in  magical  arts,  w  ho  lived  by  shewing  apparitions  or  selling  tlie 
favours  of  the  devil,  and  whose  chiunbers  w'cre  a  convenient  rendez. 
vous  for  the  curious  of  both  sexes.  This  wretched  man,  who  openly 
exulted  in  the  infamous  trathc  by  which  he  lived,  when  lie  was  sober, 
prophesied  that  he  should  fall  one  day  by  the  hands  from  uhicli  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  death ;  and  it  was  said  he  was  os  positive  about  his  patron's. 
At  the  age  of  eighty,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  City,  and  the  City 
was  imprudently  fined  6000,  for  not  delivering  up'  those,  who,  in 
murdering  this  hoary  culprit,  were  heard  to  say  that  they'  would  handle 
his  master  worse,  and  would  have  minced  his  flesh,  and  have  had  every 
one  a  bit  of  him.  This  is  one  more  instance  of  the  political  cannibal¬ 
ism  of  the  mob.  The  fate  of  Dr.  Lambe  served  for  a  ballad,  and  the 
printer  and  singer  were  laid  in  Newgate.*  Buckingham,  it  seems,  for 
n  moment  contemplated  his  own  fate  in  his  wretched  creature’s,  more 
particularly  as  another  omen  obtruded  itself  on  his  attention;  for  on 
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*  ‘  llushworth  has  preserved  a  burthen  of  one  of  these  Songs. 

Let  Charles  and  George  do  what  they  can, 

The  Duke  shall  die  like  Dr.  Lambe. 

And  on  the  assassination  of  the  Duke,  I  find  two  lines  in  a  w*. 
letter. 

The  Shepherd’s  struck,  the  sheep  are  fled  ! 

For  want  of  Lamb,  the  Wolf  is  dead.’ 
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the  very  day  of  Dr.  Lanibe’s  murder,  hi«  own  portrait  in  tnc  Council- 
chamber  was  seen  to  have  fallen  out  of  its  frame;  n  circumstance 
as  aw'ful,  in  that  age  of  omens,  as  the  jiortrait  that  walked  from  its 
frame  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  but  perhaps  more  e;i&ily  accounted  for.* 

*  About  this  time  a  libel  was  taken  down  from  a  post  in  Coleman- 
street  by  a  constable,  and  carried  to  the  I^ord  Mayor,  who  ordered  it 
to  be  delivered  to  none  but  his  Majesty.  Of  this  libel  the  maiviscript 
letter  contains  the  following  particulars  : 

“  Who  rules  the  Kingdom  ?  The  King. 

Who  rules  the  King  ?  'fhe  Duke. 

Who  rules  the  Duke?  The  Devil.'* 

“  Let  the  Duke  look  to  it ;  for  they  intend  shortly  to  use  him  wmrse 
than  they  did  the  Doctor  ;  and  if  things  be  not  shortly  reformed  tliey 
w’ill  work  a  reformation  themselves.** 

‘  The  only  advice  the  oftended  King  suggested,  was,  to  set  a  double 
watch  every  night  1’ 

It  is  a  great  descent  from  Dukes  and  Kings,  but  vte  must 
make  room  lor  a  short  extract  from  the  article  respecting  our  old 
friend  Uohinsoii  ('rusoe.  ‘  This  picture  of  self-cducalion,  self- 
‘  inquiry,  stdf-happiness,’  remarks  Mr.  D’lsraeli,  ‘  is  scarcely 
‘  a  fiction,  allliougli  it  includes  all  the  magic  of  romancH* ;  and  it 
‘  is  not  a  mere  narrative  of  truth,  since  it  displays  all  the  lorciblo 
‘  genius  of  one  of  the  most  original  minds  our  liU*rature  can 
*  boast.’ 

The  reception  which  this  extraordinary  production  lias  met 
with,  is  somewhat  singular.  In  tiie  author’s  life-time  it  was 
considered  as  a  mere  idle  romance;  after  his  death,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  pillaged  from  the  papers  of  Alexander  Sel¬ 
kirk,  in  disparagement  alike  of  l)e  Koe’s  honour  and  his  genius. 
The  adventures  of  Selkirk  were  first  published  in  the  year  171*^, 
ill  the  Vtiyages  of  Wotulos  llogcrs,  and  Ivlward  Cooke,  by 
whom  he  was  found  on  the  desert  island  of  •Inaii  reniaiide/.. 
This  interesting  narrative  is  given  entire  in  Captain  llnrnc^y’s 
fuiirlii  volume  of  “  Voyages  of  Discovery  to  (he  South  Sea,” 
and  it  is  also  to  he  found  in  the  Eiicyeopledia  Uritaiiniea. 

•  The  year  after  this  account  was  published,  Selkirk  and  his  adven¬ 
tures  attracted  the  notice  of  Steele,  who  was  not  likely  to  pass  unob¬ 
served  a  num  and  a  story  so  strange  and  so  new.  In  his  paper  of 
“  The  Englishman,**  Dec.  1 7 1, ‘5,  he  communicates  further  panicnlars 
of  Selkirk.  Steele  became  acquainted  with  him :  he  says,  that  “  he 
should  discern  tliat  he  had  been  much  separated  from  coenpan^,  from 
his  aspect  and  gesture.  There  w’us  a  strong  but  cheerful  seriousness 
in  his  looks,  ami  a  certain  disregard  to  the  ordinary  things  about  hiin, 
as  if  he  had  been  sunk  in  thought.  Tlie  man  frcnuenfly  bewailed  his 
return  to  the  world,  which  could  not,  he  said,  with  all  its  enjoyments, 
restore  him  to  the  tranquility  of  his  solitude.**  Steele  adds  another 
curious  cliange  in  this  wild  man,  which  occurred  some  time  after  he 
had  seen  him.  Though  1  had  frequently  conversed  with  hiin,  after 
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a  few  month’s  absence,  he  met  me  in  the  street,  and  though  he  spolce 
to  me,  I  could  not  recollect  that  1  had  seen  him.  Familiar  converse 
in  this  tow  n  had  taken  off  the  loneliness  of  his  aspect,  and  quite  altered 
the  air  of  his  face.”  De  Foe  could  not  fail  of  being  struck  by  these 
interesting  particulars  of  the  character  of  Selkirk  ;  but  probably  it  was 
another  observation  of  Steele,  which  threw  the  germ  of  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe  into  the  mind  of  l)c  Foe.  “  It  was  matter  of  great  curiosity  to 
hear  him,  as  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  give'  account  of  iUc  (iijf ire nt  re^ 
solutions  in  his  mvrt  mind  in  that  touz  solitude.** 

Kvoii  the  |>erhOiiage  Friday  ‘  is  not  a  mere  coirnge  of  the 
‘  brain  :  a  IMostpiito  Indian  described  hy  Dampicr  uas  the  pro- 

*  totype/ — ilohinson  Crusoe  was  puhlislied  in  1/19,  seven  years 
after  the  publication  of  Selkirk’s  adventures.  Selkirk,  there¬ 
fore,  could  obviously  have  no  claims  on  De  Foe. 

*  He  had  only  supplied  the  fhan  of  genius  w  ith  that  w  ldch  lies  open 
to  all ;  and  which  no  one  had^  or  perhaps  could  have  converted  into 
the  wonderful  story  we  possess,  but  De  Foe  him.self.  Hud  l)c  Foe  not 
written  Uobinson  Crusoe,  the  name  and  story  of  Selkirk  hud  been 
t»assed  over  like  otiters  of  the  same  sort ;  yet  Selkirk  has  the  merit  of 
iiaving  detailed  his  own  history,  in  a  manner  so  interesting  as  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  Steele,  and  to  have  inspired  the  genius  of  De 
Foe.  After  this,  the  originality  of  Uobinson  Crusoe  wall  no  longer  be 
suspected,  and  the  idle  tale  which  Dr.  Ueattie  has  repeated,  of  Selkirk 
having  supplied  the  rr.aterials  of  his  story  to  De  Foe,  from  which  our 
^Vuthor  borrowed  his  work,  and  publisiied  ior  his  own  profit,  will  be 
finally  put  to  rest.’ 

Tliere  is  an  article  curious  enough,  on  tliat  race  of  singuVar 
mendicants  known  by  the  name  of.  lorn  o*  Hediams.  These 
poor  creattires  were  roving  lunatics,  who  were,  in  fact,  ‘  onl-door 

•  pensioners  of  Hod  lam,  sent  about  to  live  as  well  as  they  could 
‘  with  the  pittance  granted  them  by  the  Hospital.’  This  is  the 
assumed  character  of  Edgar  iu  King  Lear,  and  the  fact  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  number  of  mad  songs  which  arc  to  be  found  in  our 
ancient  poetry.  Bishop  Percy  has  jireserved  no  fewer  than  six 
in  his  “  Ueliques.”  Mr.  D’lsraeli  presents  to  us  one  from  a 
wry  scarce  collection,  uhieb,  when  read  with  a  reference  to  Uic 
personated  character,  will  appear  worthy  of  preservation  for  iU 
laiUastic  humour.  We  extract  a  few  verses. 

-  A  TOM-A-BEDLAM  SONG. 

•  From  the  Hag  and  hungry  goblin 
That  into  rags  would  rend  ye, 

All  the  spirits  that  stand 
By  the  naked  man, 

In  the  book  of  moons  defend  yc ! 

That  of  your  five  sound  senses 
You  never  be  forsaken  ; 

Nor  travel  from 
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Yourselves  with  Tom  . 

Abroad,  to  beg  your  biicon. 

Chorus. 

•  Nor  never  si:ig  any  food  and  feeding, 

Money,  drink,  or  cloathing  ; 

Come  dame  or  maid, 

Be  not  afraid, 

For  Tom  will  ii^jurc  nothing. 

*  Of  thirty  bare  years  have  I 

Twice  twenty  been  enraged; 

And  of  forty  been 
Three  times  hflecn 
In  finrance  soundly  caged. 

In  the  lovely  lofts  of  IkKllani, 
in  stubble  soft  and  dainty. 

Brave  bracelets  »itrong. 

Sweet  whips  ding,  dong. 

And  a  wliolesonie  hunger  plenty. 

•  1  know  more  than  Apollo; 

For,  off  when  he  lies  sleeping, 

1  behold  the  stars 
At  mortal  wars, 

And  the  rounded  welkin  weeping; 

The  fnoon  embraces  her  shepherd, 

And  the  Queen  of  Love  her  w’arrior; 

While  the  first  docs  horn 
1  he  stars  of  the  morn, 

And  the  next  the  heavenly  farrier. 

*  With  a  heart  of  furious  fancies, 

Whereof  I  am  commander; 

W^ith  a  burning  spear, 

And  a  horse  of  air, 

To  the  wilderness  1  wander ; 

With  a  knight  of  ghosts  and  shadows, 

1  summoned  am  t*>  Tourney : 
i'en  leagues  beyond 
The  wide  world's  end  ; 

Methinks  it  is  no  journey  1’ 


Wo  must  now  lake  leave  of  this  amusing  volume,  and  ingrati* 
tudo  to  the  compiler,  we  wish  to  part  with  him  in  good  humour. 
\\  e  cMimot,  however,  hut  express  our  regret  that  nis  irreligiotis 
])rejudices  should  so  often  have  triumphe<l  over  his  candour  ami 
his  better  judgement  and  that  he  should  ever  have  tiiouglil  it  ex- 
])edKmt  to  testify  his  attachment  to  literature  and  the  arts,  by  ca* 
liimniating  those  whom  be  is  pleased  to  consider  as  their  nalnrul 
enemies.  We  confess  we  are  I’tiritanicaleiiough  to  ouject  against 
his  very  motto,  as  carrying  with  it  the  uir  of  libcrliiiism ;  but 
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Mr.  IVIftraeli  w  far  enough  intleed  iroin  bein||^  u  ri^id  nioruliAt; 
tie  la  evidtMilly,  to  use  iiia  own  expreaifioii,  a  ‘  tiinn  of  neii- 
*  Mdfiun,*  whose  law  is  iinpiiUe,  uiid  whose  («od  is  (he  world. 

Art.  \I1.  AModern  Greece.  A  Poem,  8vo.  pp.  67.  London,  1K17. 

is  not  to  he  passed  over  amon^  (lie  neatly  sewed  and 
well  eovered  pamphlets,  that  arc  every  now  and  then 
put  forth  under  (he  protection  of  the  Alheinarle-street  nuhlisher. 
It  is  the  prodiietioii  of  a  man  of  (xenninc  talent  and  feeling. 
The  Miihjeet  is  not  new  :  we  anticipate  the  train  of  thont^hi 
inevit;ihl>  sii^t^ested  to  the  mind  of  the  poet.  Lord  Byron  has 
ill  ii  lew  powtrriul  staii/ais  told  us  (he  whole  tule  of  Modern 
<  fleece,  and  laid  the  exanimate  corpse  of  its  fallen  paiideiir 
lu'lore  us.  All  that  a  suhsecpient  writer  could  do,  was 
to  pronounce  the  oruison  fnHe.brt*^  relyincr  upon  tlie  cioipienee 
of  verse  to  impart  a  sustained' interest  to  the  simple  and  ohvimis 
reflections  upprikpriate  to  the  tlumie.  'riie  pn'seiit  poem,  is  in 
fact,  iiothiiii'  more  than  a  single  and  familiar  thought  newly  Hid 
to  a  riehly  ornameiitnl  harmony.  It  extends  to  a  tiiiiidred  and 
one  stan/as.  unrelieved  hy  incident,  a  (‘ontiniioiis  stream  of  <le- 
scriptive  poetry.  I'he  ellect  of  this  upon  the  re  uler,  as  a  whole, 
will  depend  upon  how  loii:'  his  mind  can  hold  hreuth ;  hut  we 
shall  have  no  difliculty  in  extracting  passages  of  impressive 
heaiity. 

C'hateauhriaud  mentions  the  emigration  of  the  natives  of  the 
IMorctt  to  iliirereiit  parts  of  Asia,  uu([.eveii  to  the  woods  of  Plo- 
ridu.  *  Vain  hope  !'  he  exclaims,  *  the  cxiht  finds  pachas  and 
*  cadis  in  the  sands  of  tfordaii  and  in  the  deserts  of  Palmyra.' 
The  Author  has  turned  this  thought  to  a  good  advantage. 

*  Lo !  to  the  Kcenes  of  tiction's  wildcfit  tales, 

Her  own  bright  Last,  thy  son,  Morcu!  flies, 

'fo  seek  repose  iniilst  rich,  romantic  vales. 

Whose  incense  mounts  to  Asia’s  vivid  skies, 

'I'here  shall  he  rest  ? — Alus  !  his  hopes  in  vain 
(iuide  to  the  sim  chul  regions  of  the  palm. 

Pence  dwells  not  now  on  oricMitnl  plain, 

'I'hough  earth  is  fruitfuliiess,  and  air  is  balm. 

And  the  sad  wanderer  tinds  but  lawless  foes. 

Where  patriarchs  reign'd  of  old,  in  pastoral  repose. 

‘  But  thou,  fair  world  !  w  hose  fresh  unsullied  charms 
Welcomed  Columbus  from  the  western  wave. 

Wilt  thou  receive  the  wanderer  to  thine  arms, 

The  lost  descendant  of  the  immortal  brave  ? 

Amidst  the  wild  nnigniiiccnce  of  shades 
That  o’er  thy  floods  their  twilight-grandeur  cast. 

In  the  green  depth  of  thine  untrodden  glades, 

Shall  he  not  rear  hii  bow  cr  of  peace  at  lust  I 
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Yes  I  thou  hfwt  many  a  lone,  majestic  scene, 

Shrined  in  primsval  woods,  were  despot  ne’er  hath  been. 

*  There,  by  some  lake,  whose  blue  expansive  breast 
Dright  from  afar,  an  ini  ind  ocean,  fleams, 

Girt  with  vast  solitudes,  profuHely  drest 
In  tints  like  those  that  float  o’er  poet’s  dreams; 

Or  where  some  flood  tVoin  pine-clad  inountuin  poura 
Its  might  of  waters,  glittering  in  their  foam. 

Midst  the  rich  verdure  of  its  wooded  shores. 

The  exiled  (ireek  hath  fix’d  his  sylvan  home ; 

So  deeply  lone,  that  round  the  wil  l  retreat 
Scarce  have  the  paths  been  trod  by  Indian  huntsman’s  feet, 

‘  The  forests  are  around  him  in  their  pride, 

The  green  savannas,  and  the  mighty  waves  ; 

And  isles  of  flowers,  bright-flouting  o’er  the  tide. 

That  images  the  fairy  worlds  it  laves, 

And  stillness,  and  luxuriance — o’er  his  head 
The  uiicient  cedars  wave  their  pemded  bowers, 

On  high  the  palms  their  grucefiil  foliage  spread, 

Cinctured  with  roses  the  magnolia  towers. 

And  from  thoMe  green  arcades  a  thousand  tones 
Wake  with  each  breeze,  whose  voice  through  Nature’s  tempi 
moans. 

*  And  there,  no  traces,  left  by  brighter  days. 

For  glory  lost  may  wake  a  sigh  of  grief. 

Some  (frassy  mound  perchance  may  meet  his  gaze, 

'Fhe  lone  memorial  of  an  Indian  chief. 

There  man  not  yet  hath  marked  the  boundless  plain 
With  marble  records  of  his  fame  and  power  { 

'J'he  forest  is  his  everlasting  fane,  * 

The  palm  his  monument,  the  rock  his  tower. 

’rii’  eternal  torrent,  and  the  giant  tree, 

Remind  him  but  that  they,  like  him,  arc  wildly  free. 

*  But  doth  the  exile’s  heart  serenely  there 

In  sunshine  dwell  ?-~Ah  !  when  was  exile  blest  i 
When  did  bright  scenes,  clear  heavens,  or  summer-air, 

Chase  from  his  soul  the  fever  of  unrest  i 
— There  is  a  heart-sick  weariness  of  mood. 

That  like  slow  poison  wastes  the  vital  glow. 

And  shrines  itself  in  mental  solitude, 

An  uncomplaining  and  a  nameless  woe. 

That  coldly  smiles  niid^t  pleasure’s  brightest  ray. 

As  the  chill  glacier’s  peak  reflects  the  flush  of  day. 

*  Such  grief  is  theirs,  who,  fixed  on  foreign  shore, 

Sigh  for  the  spirit  of  their  native  gales. 

As  pines  the  seaman,  midst  the  ocean’s  roar, 

For  the  green  earth,  with  all  its  woods  and  vales* 

Thus  feels  thy  child,  whose  memory  dwells  with  thet. 

Loved  Greece  !  all  sunk  aud  blighted  as  thou  art  t 
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]Mr.  D*Israeli  in  far  enough  indeed  trom  being  a  rigid  moralist; 
lie  is  evidently,  to  use  Ids  own  eapression,  a  *  nmu  of  «eii- 
‘  sation^*  whose  law  is  impulse,  and  whose  God  is  the  world. 

Art.  Xll.  Modern  Greece.  A  Poem,  8vo.  pp.  67.  London,  1817. 

^''11  IS  is  not  to  be  passed  over  among  the  neatly  sewed  and 
well  covered  pamphlets,  that  are  every  now  and  then 
juit  forth  undtTtlie  jirotection  of  the  Albemarle-street  publisher. 
It  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  genuine  talent  aud  fetding. 
The  subject  is  not  new  ;  we  anticipate  the  train  of  thought 
inevitabi)  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  poet.  Lord  Byron  has 
in  a  f<*.w  powerful  stanzas  told  us  the  whole  tale  of  Modern 
Greece,  and  laid  the  exanimate  corpse  of  its  fallen  grandeur 
before  us.  All  that  a  subsequent  writer  could  do,  was 
to  pronounce  the  oruihon  Jun^bre^  relying  upon  the  eloquence 
of  verse  to  impart  a  sustained* interest  to  the  simple  and  obvious 
rf‘flections  iijipropriate  to  the  theme.  The  present  |>oem,  is  in 
fact,  nothing  more  than  a  single  and  familiar  thought  newly  net 
to  a  richly  ornamental  harmony.  It  extends  to  a  hundred  and 
one  stanzas,  unrelieved  l»y  incident,  a  continuous  stream  of  de¬ 
scriptive  poetry.  The  efiect  of  this  upon  the  reader,  as  a  whole, 
will  depend  upon  how  long  Ids  mind  can  hold  breath;  but  we 
shall  have  no  diliiculty  in  extracting  passages  of  impressive 
lieauty. 

Chateaubriand  mentions  the  emigration  of  the  natives  of  the 
IMorea  to  dilFerent  jiarls  of  Asia,  ami.cvcu  to  the  woods  of  Clo- 
vida.  ‘  Vain  hope  !’  he  exclaims,  *  the  exile  finds  pachas  and 
‘  cadis  in  the  sands  of  tiordun  and  in  the  deserts  of  Palmyra.’ 
The  Author  has  turned  this  tlionght  to  a  good  advantage. 

‘  Lo !  to  the  scenes  of  fiction's  wildest  talcs. 

Her  own  bright  East,  thy  son,  Morea !  flies. 

To  seek  repose  midst  rich,  romantic  vales, 

AVhose  incense  mounts  to  Asia’s  vivid  skies. 

There  shall  he  rest  ? — Alas !  his  hopes  in  vain 
(iuide  to  the  sun-clud  regions  of  the  palm, 

Pence  dwells  not  now  on  oriental  plain. 

Though  earth  is  fruitfulness,  and  air  is  halin. 

And  the  sad  wanderer  finds  but  lawless  foes, 

Where  patriarchs  reign’d  of  old,  in  pastoral  repose. 

‘  Hut  thou,  fair  world  !  w  hose  fresh  unsullied  charms 
Welcomed  Columbus  from  the  western  wave, 

Wilt  thou  receive  the  wanderer  to  thine  arms. 

The  lost  descendant  of  the  immortal  brave  ? 

Amidst  the  wild  magniticence  of  shades 
That  o’er  thy  floods  their  twilight-grandeur  cast. 

In  the  green  depth  of  thine  untrodden  glades. 

Shall  he  not  rear  his  bow  cr  of  peace  at  last  i 
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Yes !  thou  hast  many  a  lone,  majestic  scene, 

Shrined  in  primsval  woods,  were  despot  ne*cr  hath  been. 

*  There,  by  some  lake,  whose  blue  expansive  breast 
Bright  from  afar,  an  inbnd  ocean,  gleams, 

Girt  with  vast  solitudes,  profusely  dre.st 
In  tints  like  those  that  float  o*er  poet’s  dreams ; 

Or  where  some  flood  from  pine>clad  mountain  pours 
Its  might  of  waters,  glittering  in  their  foam. 

Midst  die  rich  verdure  of  its  wooded  shores. 

The  exiled  Greek  hath  fix’d  his  sylvan  home  ; 

So  deeply  lone,  that  round  the  wild  retreat 
Scarce  have  the  paths  been  trod  by  Indian  huntsman’s  feet, 

‘  The  forests  are  around  him  in  their  pride, 

The  green  savannas,  and  the  mighty  waves  ; 

And  isles  of  flowers,  bright-floating  o’er  tlie  tide, 

That  images  the  fairy  worlds  it  laves. 

And  stillness,  and  luxuriance— o’er  his  head 
The  aricient  cedars  wave  their  peopled  bowers. 

On  high  the  palms  their  graceful  foliage  spread, 

Cinctured  with  roses  the  magnolia  towers. 

And  from  those  green  arcades  a  thousand  tones 
Wake  with  each  breeze,  whose  voic  j  through  Nature’s  temple 
moans. 

*  And  there,  no  traces,  left  by  brighter  days, 

For  glory  lost  may  wake  a  sigh  of  grief. 

Some  trrassy  mound  perchance  may  meet  his  gaze. 

The  lone  memorial  of  an  Indian  chief. 

There  man  not  yet  hath  marked  the  boundless  plain 
With  marble  records  of  his  fame  and  power ; 

The  forest  is  his  everlasting  fane,  * 

The  palm  his  monument,  the  rock  his  tower. 

’fli’  eternal  torrent,  and  the  giant  tree. 

Remind  him  but  that  they,  like  him,  are  wildly  free. 

‘  But  doth  the  exile’s  heart  serenely  there 
In  sunshine  dwell  ? — Ah  !  when  was  exile  blest  ? 

When  did  bright  scenes,  clear  heavens,  or  sumracr-air, 

Chase  from  his  soul  the  fever  of  unrest  ? 

— There  is  a  heart-sick  weariness  of  mood. 

That  like  slow  poison  wastes  the  vital  glow. 

And  shrines  itself  in  mental  solitude. 

An  uncomplaining  and  a  nameless  woe. 

That  coldly  smiles  midst  pleasure’s  brightest  ray. 

As  the  chill  glacier’s  peak  reflects  the  flush  of  day. 

*  Such  grief  is  theirs,  who,  fixed  on  foreign  shore, 

Sigh  for  the  spirit  of  their  native  gales. 

As  pines  the  seaman,  midst  the  ocean’s  roar, 

For  the  green  earth,  with  all  Its  w'oods  and  vales. 

Thus  feels  thy  child,  whose  memory  dwells  with  thetf 
Loved  Greece !  all  sunk  aud  blighted  as  thou  art  x 
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Tliough  thought  and  ttep  in  western  wilds  be  freei 
Yet  thine  are  still  the  day  dreams  of  his  heart ; 

The  deserts  spread  between,  the  billows  foam, 

Thou,  distant  and  in  chains,  art  yet  his  spirit's  home.*  pp*^ — 10. 

In  the  following*  passage,  the  transition  from  the  degraded 
and  degrading  empire  of  the  Turkish  sovereigns  of  (ireece,  to 
the  romantic  era  of  the  Calipliate,  is  very  happily  inlrmlueed. 
Aff€*r  comparing  the  cohuiin  of  ths  mosque  rising  amid  the 
landscape  ‘  a  iaiulmark  of  slavery,*  to  the  dark  upas  tree,  the 
poet  exclaims  ; 

‘  Far  other  influence  pour’d  the  Crescent’s  light, 

O’er  conquer’d  realms,  in  ages  p,ist  awav  ;  • 

Full  and  alone  it  beam’d,  intensely  bright, 

While  distant  clinics  in  midnight  darkness  lay. 

'fhen  rose  ih*  Alhambra,  witli  its  foents  and  shades, 
l  air  marble  halls,  alcove*!,  and  orange  bowers  ; 

Its  RCiilptered  lions,  richly  wrought  arcades, 

.\erial  pillar>,  and  cnclianted  towers  ; 

Light,  splendid,  wild,  as  some  Arabian  tale 
Would  picture  fairy  domes,  that  fleet  before  the  gale* 

‘  Then  foster’d  genius  lent  each  Caliph’s  tlirone 
Lustre  barbaric  pomp  could  ne’er  attain  ; 

And  stars  unnun>ber’d  o’er  the  orient  shone, 
llright  as  that  Pleiad,  sphered  in  Mecca’s  fane. 

I'rom  Bagdut’s  palaces  the  choral  strains 
Hose  and  re  eclioed  to  the  desert’s  bound, 

Ami  Science,  wooed  on  Egypt’s  burning  plains, 

Bear’d  ber  majestic  head  with  glory  crown’d; 

And  the  wild  Muses  breathed  romantic  lore. 

From  Syria’s  pulmy  groves  to  Andalusia’s  shore, 

‘  Those  years  have  past  in  radiancc^hey  Iiavc  past, 

As  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  tropic  main; 

His  parting  beams  no  sofl  reflection  cast. 

They  burn — are  quench’d — and  deepest  shadows  reign. 

And  Fame  and  Science  have  not  left  a  trace, 

111  the  vast  regions  oftlic  Moslem’s  pow'er, — 

Regions,  to  intellect  a  desert  space, 

A  wild  without  a  fountain  ora  flower. 

Where  towers  oppression  midst  the  deepening  glpotns. 

As  dark  and  lone  ascends  tlic  cypress  midst  the  tombs, 

•  Where  now*  thy  shrines,  Eleusis !  where  thy  fane, 

Of  fearful  visions,  mysteries  wild  and  high  ? 

The  pomp  of  rites,  the  sacrificial  train, 

The  long  procession’s  awful  pageantry  I 
Quench’d  is  the  torch  of  Ceres — all  around 
Decay  hath  spread  the  stillness  of  her  reign. 

There  never  more  shall  choral  hymns  resound, 

1  O’er  the  hush’d  earth  and  solitary^  main ; 

Whose  wave  from  Salamis  deserted  flows. 

To  bathe  a  silent  shore  of  desolate  repose. 
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And  oh  I  ye  secret  and  terrific  powers,* 
Dark  oracles  1  in  dcoth  of  irroves  that  d 


Dark  oracles  1  in  depth  of  groves  that  dweltV 
How  arc  they  sunk,  the  altars  of  your  bowers, 

Where  superstition  trembled  as  she  knelt ! 

Ye,  the  unknown,  the  viewless  ones!  that  made 
The  elements  your  voice,  Uic  wind  and  wave  ; 

Snirits  !  whose  influence  darken’d  many  a  shade, 
Mysterious  visitants  of  fount  and  cave ! 

How  long  your  power  the  awe-struck  nations  swayM, 
How  long  earth  dreamt  of  you.  and  shudderingly  obey’d  ! 

‘  And  say,  what  marvel,  in  those  early  days. 

While  yet  the  li^ht  of  heaven-born  truth  was  not ; 

If  man  around  him  cast  a  fearful  gaze. 

Peopling  with  shadowy  powers  each  dell  and  grot  ? 
Awtul  is  nature  in  her  savage  forms. 

Her  solemn  voice  commanding  in  its  might. 

And  mystery  then  was  in  the  rush  of  storms, 

The  gloom  of  woods,  the  majesty  of  night ; 

And  mortals  heard  fate’s  language  in  the  blast, 

And  rear’d  your  forest-shrines,  ye  phantoms  of  the  past  I 


‘  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos !— yc,  renown’d  of  old. 

Where  are  your  chiefs  of  high  romantic  name  ? 

How  soon  the  tale  of  ages  may  be  told ! 

A  page,  a  verse,  records  the  mil  of  fame. 

The  work  of  centuries-^we  gaze  on  you, 

Oh  cities  !  once  the  glorious  and  the  free. 

The  lofty  tales  tliat  farm’d  our  youth  renew, 

And  wondering  ask,  if  these  their  scenes  could  be  : 

Search  for  the  classic  fane,  the  regal  tomb, 

And  And  the  mosque  alone — a  record  of  their  doom  !’ 

Some  of  the  most  spiritetl  stanzas  in  the  poem  are  those  which 
contain  the  apostrophe  to  Athens.  The  Elgin  marbles,  which 
are  described  with  nut  less  correctness  and  skill  than  enthusiusin, 
naturally  lead  the  poet  to  advert  to  the  influence  which  the  study 
of  these  works  is  adapted  to  have  upon  our  own  aytists,  and 
he  calls  upon  England,  in  conclusion,  ‘  to  be  what  Athens  e’er 
has  becD.^ 


Art.  XII.  The  Arctic  Expeditiotu.  A  Poem.  By  Miss  Porden.  8vo. 
pp.  30.  1818. 

WE  should  have  noticed  this  ]K)cin  before.  Pemwd  imme¬ 
diately  after  ‘  the  very  able  and  delightful  article’  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  which  to  a  subject  half-science,  half  specu¬ 
lation,  succeedetl  in  communicating  the  illusive  interest  of  ro¬ 
mance  and  the  reality  of  history,  it  would  have  acconletl  well 
with  tlie  reader’s  feelings.  But  now,  alas !  the  Ex|)editions 
have  returned,  and  the  day-dream  is  ended  [  Liost  Qreeulaud  is 
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uot  found,  and  Baffin’a  Bay  may  still  be  written  Ray  by  our 
geographers.  What  is  worse,  tlie  predictions  of  the  Quarterly 
Keviewers  liate  failed  to  do  credit  to  their  weather- wisdom  : 
instead  of  the  chill  and  wintry  season  with  which  they  threatened 
ns,  we  have  had  a  summer  of  more  than  ordinary  fertility  and 
pleasantness.  Our  corn-fields,  our  orchards,  and  our  hop- 
f^rounds  have  teemed  with  wealth  and  luxury ;  but  as  to  our 
vines,  which,  nc  were  told,  arc,  some  of  these  days,  to  flourish 
a^ain  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors,  the  emigrant  ice¬ 
bergs  have  not  travelled  southward  far  enough,  or  the  polar 
harrier  has  not  been  sufficiently  broken  up,  to  admit  of  our 
having  that  gratification  as  yet,  Devon  and  Hereford  are  again 
flowing  with  cider,  Scotland  may  boast  of  her  John  Barleycorn, 
and  the  honest  (>amhrian  may^  rejoice  over  his  Cwrw  ;  but  we 
citizens  must  still  be  content,  as  heretofore,  to  be  indebted  for 
our  port  and  our  raisins  to  the  Dons,  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  better  articles,  with  currant  juice  and  malt  wine.  The  hope 
of  once  more  realizing  the  descriptions  of  spring  given  by  our 
elder  poets,  is  now  again  indefinitely  deferred,  and  those  who 
wish  to  descant  on  the  vernal  beauties  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Seasons,  must,  as  wc  apprehend  they  did,  catch  the  echo  of 
Greek  or  Roman  strains,  and  clothe  with  the  charms  of  Arcadian 
or  Sicilian  skies,  the  cold  and  capricious  clime  of  a  higher 
latitude. 

We  regret,  we  say,  that  we  have  deferred  our  notice  of  Miss 
Porden’s  version  of  the  pleasant  soothsayings  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  till  they  have  lost  much  of  their  effect,  or 
rather,  till  they  have  acquired  the  power  of  exciting  a  difterent 
efll^ctfrom  what  they  were  intended  to  produce.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  poetess,  who  has  managed  her  subject  secundum 
artem,  and  discovers  no  small  skill  in  versification.  Her  pro* 
duction  may  still  claim  to  rank  with  any  of  the  prize-poems  that 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are  accustomed  to  furnish ;  and  if 
she  might  without  fear  enter  the  lists  in  competing  for  the  laurel 
wreath,  the  Notes  to  the  present  poem,  not  less  than  those  append, 
ed  to  her  former  produetion,  discover  an  ambition  of  scien¬ 
tific  attainments.  Wc  think  that  the  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  to  which  Miss  Porden  refers,  are  proved  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  to  be  of  no  small  service  to  the  Public. 

Without  further  preface,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  specimen  of  the  poem  itself,  as  the  best  method  now 
left  us,  of  a|H)logizing  for  our  unfortunate  dilatoriness.  Adopting 
the  chimerical  expectation  of  discovering  the  lost  colony  on  th^ 
eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  the  Author  exclaims : 
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*  The  barrier  bursts — and  Britain,  first  of  all 
Wherever  perils  threat,  or  duties  call, 

Sends  forth  her  heroes. — What  shall  be  their  joy, 
When  first  that  long  lost  country  dims  the  sky ; 
What  their’s  the  melancholy  task  to  trace 
The  last  sad  relics  of  a  perisnM  race  ; 

Or  should  they  live  to  bless  the  niggard  spot. 
Pour  on  their  ears  a  language  half  forgot ; 

Teach  them  again  to  till  the  barren  sem, 

And  praise  once  more  a  long  neglected  God ; 
Again  their  light  canoes  shall  sail,  again 
Shall  milder  Summers  rear  their  golden  grain  : 
Nay,  long  by  frosts  nnprestr— our  happier  clime 


And  all  Sicdia’s  sweets  adorn  the  Spring.  • 

Then  occur  two  unfortunate  lines,  which  must  be  omitted  in 
the  next  edition. 


*  No  clay-dreams  these  of  Bard’s  fantastic  brain, 
This  summer*s  lapse  shall  realize  the  strain.* 


The  succeeding  lines  display  talents  of  no  contemptible  order, 
f^e  do  not  rec^ominend  the  fair  Authoress  to  *  resume’  ihie 


theme,  hut  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  her  justice,  in  tiie  event  of 
her  venturing  upon  one  of  a  safer  kind,  and  more  permanent  in* 
terest. 


*  Go  forth,  brave  Seamen,  reach  the  fated  shore, 

(f o !  doomed  to  honours  never  reaped  before, 

Nor  fear  strange  tales  that  brooding  ignorance  teems. 
Wild  fictions,  borrowed  from  Arabian  dreams  ; 

Fear  not,  while  months  of  dreary  darkness  roll. 

To  stand  self-centred  on  the  attractive  Pole ; 

Or  find  some  gulf,  deep,  turbulent,  and  dark. 

Earth’s  mighty  mouth  !  suck  in  the  struggling  bark ; 
Fear  not,  the  victims  of  magnetic  force. 

To  hang,  arrested  in  your  midmost  course ; 

Your  prows  drawn  downward  and  your  sterns  in  air. 
To  waste  with  cold,  and  grief,  and  famine,  there : 
Strange  fancies  these-^but  real  ills  are  near, 

Not  clothed  in  all  tlie  picturesque  of  fear,  y 

Which  makes  its  wild  distortions  wildly  dear,  } 
Nor  like  the  rush  of  fight,  when  burning  zeal 
Forbids  the  heart  to  quail,  the  limbs  to  feel-* 

Long  patient  sufi'ering,  when  the  frozen  air 
Seems  almost  solid^  and  the  painful  glare 
Of  end'ess  snow  destroys  the  dazzled  sight ; 

When  fatal  slumber  comes  with  dreadful  weight ; 


When  every  limb  is  pain,  or  deadlier  yet, 
Whenthose  chill’d  Umbs  the  sense  of  pain  forget ; 
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Awful  it  is  to  gaze  on  shoreless  seas, 

But  more  to  view  those  restless  billows  freeze 
One  solid  plain,  or  when  like  mountains  piled, 

Whole  leagues  in  length,  or  when  like  mountains  piled. 

In  dreadful  war  the  floating  icebergs  rush, 

Horrent  with  trees  that  kindle  as  they  crush; 

The  flickering  compass  points  with  fitful  force, 

And  not  a  star  in  heaven  directs  your  course. 

But  the  broad  sun  through  ail  the  endless  day. 

Wheels  changeless  round,  sole  beacon  of  your  way; 
Ortlirough  anight  more  dreadful,  doomed  to  roam 
Unknowing  where,  and  hopeless  of  a  home. 

Dense  fogs,  dark  flouting  on  the  frozen  tide. 

Veil  the  clear  stars  that  yet  might  be  your  guide ; 

And  vainly  conscious  that  fo{  w'ceks  on  high. 

The  moon  shines  glorious  iiv  a  cloudless  sky; 

For  you  she  shines  not,  doom’d  to  wait  in  fear 
Some  glacier,  fatal  in  its  wild  career. 

That  comes  immense  in  shaduw’y  whiteness,  know’it 
By  the  damp  chill  that  wraps  your  heart*  alone ; 

Or  deadlier  still,  in  silence  lienimM  around 
gathering  ice,  in  lirmer  fetters  bound : 

Darkling  you  ply  your  saw  s  with  fruitless  toil, 

Yourselves  the  nucleus  of  a  mighty  isle ; 

W^hile  the  red  meteors,  quivering  through  the  sky,  . 
Disclose  the  dangers  now  too  late  to  fly. 

And  light  tlie  bears  that  urge  their  dangerous  way, 

And  Varnish’d  grow  l,  impatient  of  their  prey. 

‘  Yet  Britons !  Conquerors  on  the  sulqect  deep, 
Wherever  its  islands  rise,  its  waters  sweep, 

Fired  by  your  father’s  deatliiess  deeds,  defy 
The  frozen  ocean,  and  the  flaming  sky ; 

Secure,  though  not  one  vessel  speck  the  wave. 

One  Eye  beholds  you.  and  One  Arm  shall  save; 

That  He,  who  gives  those  mighty  agents  force. 

Can  guard  his  creatures  and  can  stay  their  course ; 

And  as,  when  parted  on  those  lonely  realms. 

To  different  stars  you  turn  your  faithful  helms. 

On  to  your  several  quests  undaunted  press. 

While  courage  seeks,  but  prudence  wins,  success : 

Then  should  that  Penj^er^  trhose  smile  your  daring  crown’d 
Again  unite  you  on  the  vast  profound, 

Yourselves  sole  sovereigns  of  that  awful  zone, 

Sole  friends,  sole  rivals,  on  those  seas  unknowm ; 

How  shall  your  tongues  on  past  deliverance  dwell, 

What  joy,  what  praise,  in  every  heart  shall  swell  B 
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Art.  XIII.  SELECT  UTERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  xvorls  in  the  presto  will  oblifre 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent ,  aud  probable  price  of  such  works  s 
which  the^  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  PubliCf  if 
consistent  with  its  Plan, 


The  Kev,  John  GritTin  ha«  in  the 
prt  A  third  edition  in  riino.  of  his 
Mnnuirs  of  Captain  JaiiitM  Wilson, 
«'onsi(ierubly  iiiiprovt'd,  and  ornatiit  uted 
with  a  (lorlruit  of  Capu  Wilson. 

An  improved  edition  in  ‘2  vuls.  8vo. 
of  Schiaiditis*  Concordance  to  the  Gret  k 
New  Tt'sluinent,  fnan  the  Glasj;ow  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  will  appear  early  in  Ja- 
.unary — This  is  a  work  of  iiiestiinahle 
vuioe  to  the  stndent  of  the  Greek  'I'es- 
taineiit,  and  cannot  fail  to  intH.'t  with 
an  enrouragcmeiit. 

In  the  press.  The  Life  and  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Antar,  a  eelehrateil  iletlowen 
Chiif,  Warrior,  and  Poet,  who  flour isheil 
a  few  years  prim-  to  the  Mah<»nmiedan 
Kin.  Now  liist  translated  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Arabic,  by  Terrick  llaiuilton,  Ksq. 
Grieiilal  S«‘«’rttary  to  the  Hritish  Rin- 
hassy  to  Constantinople.  Crown  8vo* 
The  Utv.  Thomas  Watson,  .Author  of 
Intiinaticiis  an<l  Kvidcnees.of  a  Future 
!:)tate,  &c.  will  shortly  publish,  Various 
Views  of  Heath  and  its  eireunnstance&, 
i  nteoded  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  and 
henevolenee  of  the  divine  administration 
in  conducting  mankind  through  this  aw¬ 
ful  and  interesting  iveiit. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  Hurovervrtim,  or  Sketches,  llis- 
tovieal  and  Descriptive, ot  Canterbury, 
with  other  Poems.  By  Aithur  Brooke, 

Miss  Spence,  Author  of  Sketehet  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Scenery  of 
Scotland,  See.  &.C.  is  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication,  a  new  work,  entitled  “  A  I’ra- 
veller’s  Tale  of  the  last  ('enlury.” 

Shortly  will  be  publish!  d  in  one  vol. 
8vo.  Practical  Observations  on  the  C'on- 
stniction  and  Principles  of  lii'^tru.nents 
for  the  removal  of  Muscular  conlriction 
of  the  Limbs,  Distortion  of  the  Spine, 
and  every  other  s|M*ries  ot  Personal  De¬ 
formity.  By  John  Felton,  (late  of 


Hinckley,)  Surgical  Mechanist  to  the 
General  Institution,  fur  the  iclief  of  Bu¬ 
ddy  Defurinilirs,  Biriningl.aru. 

Th<*  Ki  v.  Dr.  Kdwai<l  Mattby,  has  in 
the  press,  two  oi'tavo  volumes  of  Ser- 
tiiuns. 

The  R**v.  Sir  John  lli-ad,  Bart,  is 
priming  in  an  octavo  volume,  Discourses 
on  V  arioiis  Subjects. 

Mr.  P.irkinsoii  iscngagrd  in  preparing 
for  the  pre»>s,  **  Au  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Foasilt.** 

Mr.  Hughes  has  in  the  press,  a  •«. 
t'oml  volume  of  Hor»  Britanoic«,  or 
Studies  in  Ancient  British  History,  eon- 
taining  various  Disquisitions  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  and  Religious  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain ;  this  volume  will  complete 
the  work,  and  will  appear  about  Christ¬ 
mas. 

About  to  he  published.  Parliamentary 
l^etten,  uiid  other  I’oems,  by  Q  in  the 
Corner,  in  foolscap  8vo. 

Swiss  S4*eiM*ry  froui  <lesigns  by  Major 
roekbiiiii,  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  The 
first  luimlior  of  this  work,  to  lie  com- 
pleUtI  ill  ten,  will  be  publi!ihe<l  on  the 
first  of  January,  containing  five  engra¬ 
vings. 

Provincial  Antiquities  and  Picturesque 
Scenery  of  Scotland  j  the  first  pan  of 
this  splendid  work  will  ap|)ear  early  in 
the  next  year,  containing  live  (*ngra- 
vings,  by  Cooke,  Pye,  Le  Keux,  &c. 
fromdrawiiigsbyMes.'irs.Turiier,  Calcoit, 
'I'homson,  Blore,  &c.  &c.  and  Historical 
Illustrations,  by  Walter  Scott,  Ksq. 

Italian  Scenery,  Nuiiib<’r  5^  from 
drawings,  by  E.  F.  Batty,  containing 
five  views  in  Rome,  is  now  ready  for 
publication. 

Mr.  T.  Faulkner,  of  Chelsea,  is  print¬ 
ing  the  Hiiktury  and  Antiquities  of  Ken¬ 
sington,  interfciiersed  with  itiographical 
anecdotes  of  loyal  ami  distinguished  per- 
sunages,  and  illusiraled  by  engravings. 
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Select  Literary 

The  Rev.  A.  Raiiken  will  MX>n  publish 
volumes  4,  .5,  and  6,  of  the  History  of 
Fraiire,*  coiitiuuiiig  the  History  from  the 
earliest  accounts  to  the  death  of  Henry 
HI.  in  1A89. 

Tiifc  Rtv.  Archdeacon  Ndres  is  print¬ 
ing.  ill  a  quarto  volume,  illustrations  of 
difticult  Words  and  Phra.ses  occurring 
in  the  English  Writers  of  the  age  of 
queen  Elizalietb, 

In  a  few  ilays  will  bt*  publishe<I,  The 
importance  of  peace  and  union  in  the 
Chill  dies  of  Christ ;  and  the  best  means 
of  pn>iiiotiiig  them,  a  S«'rmoii  preacherl 
iMrfwre  the  .Associated  Imlepi  ndeiit 
Churehes  of  lluinp?hire.  by  Samuel 
Sleigh. 

A  Work  designed  as  a  pro|)er  coin*  ^ 
panion  to  the  Comforts  of  Old  .Age,  is* 
now  ill  the  press,  and  will  lie  published 
in  a  few  days,  called  the  **  Enjoy inents 
of  Youth’”  the  object  of  the  .Author  of 
this  siiinll  work,  the  scenery  of  winch  is 
laid  -11  irenteel  life,  is  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  ot  the  young,  the  pleasures  of 
Religion  and  'Moial  ty,  in  eontradistinc- 
tion,  to  the  insanity  of  the  cnstoninry 
pursuits,  (which  are  delineati'd)  of  the 
well  hreil  young  of  both  sexes  in  modern 
days  ;  the  story  is  told,  not  in  the  way 
of  dry  and  abstract  axioms,  hut  hy 
seenes  (  n  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  style) 
in  which  all  or  most  may  be  supjioMtd  to 
paifieipate  in  their  progr*  ss  through  life. 

T'le  Kev.  H.  G.  White  will  semn  puli- 
lish,  in  fi'o’scap  octavo,  fAjtters  from  a 
Eathcr  to  his  Son  in  an  office  tindov 
government. 

'The  Rev.  E.  W.  Grintidd  is  printing, 
in  an  eetivo  volume.  Sermons  on  the 
I'ar.ihh  s  and  MiiocU-s  of  .le.»ns  Christ. 

IMattln  w  Hi'iny's  Scripture  (’ate- 
ehism,  w  hich  has  bi  en  out  of  print 
many  year*,  is  reprinting  in  a  small 
po<'ket  vniume.  and  wdl  be  ready  the 
hcpliining  of  the  month.. 

An  .Account of  th»  I .ii'e,  Ministry,  and 
Writings  of  the  Fev.  John  Fawcett, 
n.  D.  54  y>ais  Miniitcr  of  the  (iospel, 
at  Waingate  and  Hebdi-n  Friilge,  near 
Halifax,  cont.iir.mg  a  variety  of  particu¬ 
lars  not  gt’nerally  k”o«ii  n  lative,  to  the 
rexival  and  prugrc«s  ;  f  H»  li,:ioii  in  many 
parts  of  Yoi kshire  and  LinraNhirc,  A.c. 
will  be  shortly  published  by  his  Son. 

In  the  press,  Charentnn  ;  or  the  Follies 
of  the  Age,  a  Philosophical  Itonioiice, 
translated  fnuii  th*  French  of  M.  Ixinr- 
doiitMX.  Charrnton  is  well  known  to  he 
the  public  cstnhiisliment,  near  Paris,  for 
insane  jwrsoni».  'I  he  Author  has  chosen 
it  for  the  scene  of  adventures,  and  some 


informa  lion* 

supposed  inhabitants  of  it  are  his  Drainutis 
Person*.  Thh  work  gives  a  view  of  the 
political  state  of  France,  of  its  partie*., 
of  the  natural  tendency  of  tbe  age  to  the 
general  interests  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
ultiinnte  objt^ct  of  civilization,  in  its  s‘« 
lent  progress  towards  universal  good. 

Hr.  Henry  is  printing  a  new  ami  im¬ 
proved  edition  of  his  Elements  of  Che¬ 
mistry. 

Dr.  Bostock  will  shortly  publish  the 
History  and  Present  State  of  (Galvanism. 

'I'hc  Rev.  James  Townley,  Author  of 
Biblical  Anecdotes,  has  nearly  ready  fur 
the  pn  ss.  Illustrations  of  Biblical  I.ite- 
rature:  exhihitiiig  the  History  and  Fate 
of  the  .saered  writings  from  the  earliol 
peiKxl  to  the  present,  including  Biogra. 
phical  notices  of  eminent  Translators  o1 
the  Bible,  and  other  Biblical  Scholars, 
The  woik  will  be  iiiteisperserl  with  His¬ 
torical  Sketches  of  F.eclesiasticul  Clia- 
vacters :  the  different  snhstanns  on 
which  writing  has  been  suceessi'iilly  in- 
'sc’ilbeil  :  llluminatr-d  MSS  ;  Ancient 
Bookbinding:  tbe  origin  of  Printing; 
Bibliomaney  Mysteries,  and  Miracle 
Plays;  Indices  F.tpnr^fitorii,  he,  kc.  It 
will  also  be  aecompaiiirHl  with  fac-simi- 
les  of  several  Biblical  MSS.  and  other 
engravings. 

In  the  press.  Scripture  Costume, 
exhibited  in  a  Scries  of  Engravings,  ac¬ 
curately  coloured  in  imitation  of  the 
drawings  lx*prc*?eiiting  the  Princijml  Per¬ 
sonage's  mentioned  in  the  Old  an<l  New 
Te^tament,  drawn  under  th«*  snjH-rinteu- 
dance  of  B.  Wist,  F.<q.  P.  R.  A.  By 
R.  Satehwell.  Accompanied  with  Bio¬ 
graphical  and  Historical  Sketches.  Im¬ 
perial  4to. 

Mr.  Chase,  of  Camliridge,  has  in  the 
pft'ss,  a  work  on  .Antinomianism,  in 
wh’ch  he  has  endeavoured  to  convict 
the  abettors  of  that  heresy,  of  hostility 
to  th(  doctrines  of  Divine  Grace. 

S  r  Oillx  rT  Blane,  Physician  Extraor¬ 
dinary  to  H  s  Maj'Sty.  has  in  the  press, 
aufl  ociirly  ready  for  publication,  a 
'I'reati'c  on  .Mtdical  I.ogic,  founded  on 
practice,  with  facts  and  observations. 

Mr.  John  Power,  Surgeon  and  Accou¬ 
cheur,  has  in  the  pnss,  a  Treatise  on 
Midwifery,  «h  velop'ng  a  new  principle, 
hy  which  lahoui  is  greatly  shoi tenet!,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  allevia. 
ted. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  new  t»di- 
tion  revisrxl,  of  the  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Rieha.d  Morris,  many  years  Pa’^torof 
the  Baptist  Church,  at  .Ameraham, Buck’s, 
hy  the  Rev.  B.  Godwin,  Great  Missenden. 
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111  ihP  prevs,  and  will  bo  publislit'd  in 
a  fcw  days,  an  Appeal  to  the  public  ;  or 
lleli^ious  Liberty  not  infrinfti'd  in  the 
<’ase  ol  the  Old  Mtctiug  llotitc,  W'ol- 
verhaniptun :  aith  an  Appendix,  in 
which  a  full  account  will  \h>  yiven  of  the 
late  Tiolent  prociH^lit))^  of  the  Unitarians 
against  Messri.  Steward  and  Mander. 

In  the  prew,  and  speedily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  The  Fountain  of  Life  o|>oned ; 
or,  a  display  of  Christ  in  his  es^niial 
and  lucdiatoiial  Olory.  Ry  the  late 


Art  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

BIOURaI‘HY. 

Memoirs  of  the  pnhitc  and  private  lift* 
of  John  Howard,  tlie  Philanthropist, 
aumpiled  from  his  own  diary,  his  confi¬ 
dential  letters,  &c.  By  James  Baldwin 
Brown,  Fsq.  of  the  Inner  Tt-mple,  Bar¬ 
rister  at  laiw,  4to.  21.  5s. 

A  Sequel  to  Mrs.  TrimmerN  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature.  By 
.^arali  Trimmer,  18mo.  2s.  6d.  bound. 

A  New  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Crauunar  of  the  French  I.angaage,  with 
numeriaus  instructive  Exercises.  By 
C'.  (iros,  Author  and  Fiditur  of  many 
valuable  Seboul  Books,  l^mo.  5s.  bound. 

ULOCR  AI*HY. 

The  Imperial  Atlas :  containing  dis¬ 
tinct  Maps  of  the  F.inpires,  Kingdoms, 
and  States  of  the  World,  with  the  Boun¬ 
daries  of  Furopc,  us  s(dtle<l  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  Congress  of  Vienna, 
to  which  are  added,  the  most  useful 
Maps  of  Ancient  Geography,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  Outline  of  Physical  Geogra* 
phy,  &C.  &c.  By  James  Millar,  M.  D. 
Editor  of  the  Rncyclopsedia  Edinentii, 
the  last  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britaniiica,  I^ecturer  on  Natural  History, 
Itc.  &c.  royal  4to.  21.  10s.  half-bound. 

HISTOtY. 

The  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  from 
the  earliest  Acconnts,  to  the  present 
Time:  coDtaiiiing  its  Annals,  Antiquij 
ties,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Char¬ 
ters  ;  its  present  Extent,  Public  Build¬ 
ings,  Schools,  Institutions,  icc.  To 
which  are  added,  Biographical  Notices 
of  Emioi'nt  Men,  and  copious  Appendi¬ 
ces  of  Us  Population,  Revenue,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Literature.  By  the  late 
John  Warburton,  Esq.  Deputy  Keeper 
•f  the  Records  in  Birotiu^bain  Tower» 


John  Flavel.  To  be  printed  uniform  with 
Beddumc^s  Short  Discuuises. 

Also  the  whole  Works  of  the  Rev, 
John  Flavel,  with  a  tine  portrait  of  the 
Author,  forming  six  largo  volumes,  in 
demy  octavo. 

Mr.  Cainpbeirs  long  expected  Bio- 
grapbiral  and  Critical  Lives  of  tlie  Bri¬ 
tish  Puets,  with  illustrative  'ipecimens, 
will  certainly  be  publi*ho<l  iu  Decem¬ 
ber. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

the  late  Rev.  James  Whitelaw,  and  the 
Rev.  K.  Walsh,  M.R.  LA.  2vols. 4to. 
illustrated  by  numerous  views  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Buildings,  Maps  of  the  City,  &c. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  which 
sailed  from  England  in  the  Winter  of 
1817,  under  the  command  of  Colonels 
Cam|ih<;ll.  Gilmore,  Wilton,  and  Hip- 
pesley,  to  join  the  South  American  Pa¬ 
triots  ;  comprising  an  account  of  the 
delusive  F.ngugemcutt  upou  which  it  was 
litted  out ;  the  Proceedings,  Distresses, 
and  ultimate  Fate  of  the  Troops ;  with 
Observaiious  and  authentic  liifurmatioo, 
elucidating  the  real  Character  of  the 
('ontest,  as  respects  the  Mode  of  War¬ 
fare,  and  present  state  of  the  Armies  ; 
including  a  D'  tail  of  the  difficnhiet  en* 
couniert^  by  the  Author,  after  his  Bri¬ 
gade  had  been  disbaiwled,  and  |>ui  ashore 
on  the  I>land  of  Saint  Bartholomew ; 
and  of  his  ultimately  being  compelled  to 
work  his  Passage  to  England,  as  a  Sea¬ 
man  on  board  a  West-ludiainan.  By 
James  Hackett,  First  Lieutenaot  in  the 
late  Artillery  Brigade.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Historical,  Military,  and  Picturesque 
Observations  on  Portugal.  Illustrated 
by  75  coloured  plates  :  including  au¬ 
thentic  plans  of  the  Sieges  anti  Battles 
fotighi  in  the  Peninsula,  during  the  late 
War.  By  George  loiudmann,  Lients- 
nant-colonel  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Fln- 
giiieers.  2  vols.  medium  folio,  15t.  15s* 

MEDICAL. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Naturt 
and  Treatment  of  Maraomus,  and  of 
those  Disorders  allied  to  it,  which  may 
be  strictly  denominated  Bdious.  By 
Joseph  Ayre,  M.  D.  MfinVr  of  ihw 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Fxlinburkh, 
one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Oerieral 
loSmary  at  Hull,  Re.  8vo.  7s.  boards- 
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Liiii  of  TVork^  recently  Published. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Friend  j  a  Series  of  Kssays,  in 
three  volumes.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  a 
new  edition,  11.  11s.  6d. 

Vinrliciap!  Wykehamiea* ;  or,  a  Vindi¬ 
cation  of  Winchester  Collepe.  In  a 
letter  to  Henry  Bnmgham,  Ksq.  M.  1*. 
orcasiomd  by  his  Inquiry  into  Abuses  of 
Charity.  By  the  Kev.  \V.  Bowles, 
^s. 

Nightmare  Abbey.  By  the  Author  of 
Headlong  Hall,  ICmo.  6**.  6d. 

POETRY. 

The  Anglo-Cambrian :  a  Poem,  in 
Four  Books.  By  M.  Linwoo«l.  5s.  sewed* 

THEOLOGY. 

On  Prayer  ;  its  n.^liirc,  obligation,  and 
privilege  :  with  a  few  forms.  By  the 
Kev.  Edward  Bickerstetb,  l‘2iiio.  4s.  (id. 

Old  Church  of  Kugi.uMi  Principles, 
op|>ose<l  to  the  New  Light,  in  a  .'*»eriesof 
^'riNons  on  the  first  lesson  in  the  Morn* 
ing  Service.  By  the  Bev.  R.  Warner, 
3  xols.  l2ino.  ll. 

YOYACBI  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Chronological  History  of  Voyages 


into  the  Polar  Regions ;  nndcrtalcn 
chiefly  for  the  Purprise  of  discovering  a 
Noith-east,  North-west,  or  Polar  Passage 
btaween  the  Atlantic  arnl  Pacific;  from 
the  <‘arliest  Period  of  Scandinavian  Na¬ 
vigation,  to  the  Departure  of  ihe  recent 
Ex|>editions,  under  the  Orders  of  Ca|>- 
tains  Ross  and  Buchan.  By  John  Bar¬ 
row,  F.  K.  S.  To  which  are  added,  a 
Narrative  of  Captain  Bueban’s  Expe<ti- 
tion  into  the  Interior  ot'  Newfoundland, 
and  a  Relation  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Strait  of  .Anian,  made  by  CapUiin  I..  F. 
Maldonado,  in  the  Year  1588.  With 
an  original  Map  of  the  Arctic  Regions. 

8  VO.  ic«. 

Cleanings  and  Remarks  cullecterl  dii- 
rii'g  many  Months  Hesidence  at  Buenos 
.Ayrrs  and  within  the  Upper  Country  ; 
with  a  Prefatory  Account  of  the  Ex|>e- 
diiion  from  Eiiglar.d,  until  the  Surrender 
of  the  (.N>lony  of  tlu:  Cape  of  (tood  Hope, 
tinder  the  joint  Cominnud  of  Sir  D. 
Bainl,  G.  C.  B.  K.  C.  and  Sir  Home 
Popliain,  K.  C.  B.  By  Major  Alexan- 
dii  Gilie&pie,  now  upon  the  Full-pny 
retired  List  of  the  Royal  Marines.  Ulus- 
trnUil  uy  a  Map  of  South  America,  and 
a  Chart  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  Pilotage 
Directious.  8vo.  10s.  boords. 


